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NY. Exchange Again 
Postpones Action On 
Pro Rata Reduction 


Revised Proposal Returned to Spe- 
cial Committee For Further 
Revision 


AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED 


Include Safeguards Against Abuse 
of Privilege; Proposed Rule 
Held Discriminatory 








After full and careful consideration of 
a revised proposed rule to permit pro 
rata reductions or cancellations of insur- 
ance on fluctuating values at single loca- 
tions, accompanied by the elimination of 
Section 15 of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange agreement, the Exchange 
on Wednesday again referred the whole 
matter back to the special committee for 
study. There will be no further meetings 
of the Exchange until September unless 
a special meeting is called and it is the 
view of many members that a special 
gathering will not be held to pass on the 
pro rata reduction problem. 

The proposed amendment to Section 
15 was designed to remove the section 
forbidding pro rata cancellation of pol- 
icies at the request of the assured. The 
new pro rata proposal would have al- 
lowed a maximum reduction of 50% on 
stock and 35% if “improvements and bet- 
terments, machinery or personal property 
other than fixtures is written blanket 
with eligible merchandise or stock.” 

Wide Range of Views Expressed 
When the question was brought Wed- 
nesday before the Exchange sitting as a 
committee of the whole several company 
and agent members expressed at some 
length reasons why they did or did not 
believe that the revised proposal would 
prove satisfactory in the New York met- 
ropolitan territory governed by the Ex- 
change. Even though the pro rata ad- 
justment rule is now in force in the 
remainder of New York State and else- 
where throughout the Eastern Under- 
Writers Association territory, except New 
Hampshire, conditions here are such that 
amore carefully written rule permitting 
Pro rata cancellation is necessary to pre- 
vent further discrimination and abuse of 
the new privilege. 

One complaint expressed Wednesday 
was that if pro rata cancellation is 
granted to assureds with stock or stock 
and machinery then the owners of build- 
Ings or machinery, where no stock or 
merchandise is involved, can change dis- 
crimination in that they have to cancel 
short rate to bring their policies into line 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Sign Of 
GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


U. S. Branch 
1892 


Established 
1869 





LONDON 
Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


+ 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 


+ 


WRITES 
Automobile, Boiler, Burglary, Credit, Elevator, Engine, Flywheel, Liability, 
Plate Glass, Compensation and Personal Accident and Health 
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“Greatest Community Chest’’ 


During Life Insurance Week our Atlanta General Agent 
gave a statement to the local newspapers in which these accu- 
rately descriptive paragraphs occurred: 


Under modern life insurance plans relatively small amounts saved 
from present salaries will guarantee a substantial income for retirement 
years. In other words, the life insurance man takes that part of the 
young man’s income which isn't needed at the present time, and puts 
it back to work, so that it will give the old man an income when he 
needs it most. Moreover, when the young man has set aside for the 
old man’s income in this way, he is free to spend the rest without 
worry as to where his income will come from in the future. 


A newspaper editorial not long ago described life insurance as the 
“greatest community chest in the world,” because it is filled by men’s 
foresight in making sure that neither their names in later years, nor 
their families’ names in case of death, may ever be thrown onto the 
rolls of charity. 


“The greatest community chest in the world” is a phrase 
that exactly fits the distinctive service of life insurance. For 
every man may own his own sufhcing chest. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


‘ WILLIAM A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











“Blanket” Policies 
Being Issued By 
Bankers National 


Fifteen- Y ear or One-Year Renew- 
able Term Basis of Unusual Life 
Contract by N. J. Company 


CLUBS COLLECT PREMIUMS 


One Recent Case Involved $3,000,- 
000 Coverage; Between Group 
and Individual Forms 








A term insurance coverage, intermedi- 
ate between group and individual term, is 
being issued by the Bankers National 
Life of Jersey City which designates the 
coverage “blanket insurance.” It is writ- 
ten where state laws permit. 

A recent case involved $3,000,000 of in- 
surance. The company this week an- 
nounced the writing of the plan on a fif- 
teen-year term basis in addition to the 
one-year term basis used previously. 

Blanket coverage is handled through a 
blanket payor, which may be a society, 
club or other sort of association, especi- 
ally those not eligible for group insur- 
ance, which requires a common employer. 
The function of the club is to collect the 
premiums from individual members and 
pay the total as a consolidated premium 
to the insurance company. An agreement 
is entered into between the club and the 
company for the performance of premium 
collection, and the insurance is then of- 
fered to members. There is no percent- 
age of members stipulated as necessary 
to put the plan in effect; the only re- 
quirement is that there be at least twenty 
lives totaling not less than $50,000. 

Policy certificates are issued to each in- 
sured member. the certificates constitut- 
ing policies of insurance and including 
the agreement between the club and the 
company as part of the individual’s con- 
tract. Minimum insurance is $1,000; 
maximum $5,000 

Premiums Paid Through Club 

Premiums are paid in advance annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly. The insured 
agrees to remit his premium through the 
blanket payor, reserving the right, how- 
ever, to tender premium directly to the 
company. Payment to blanket payor is 
not considered payment to company until 
such time as payment is remitted to the 
company and official receipt issued 
Thirty-one days grace is allowed. 

Under the one-year term basis the 
premium is raised slightly each year; un- 
der the new fifteen-year plan the prem- 
ium remains level for the first fifteen 
years, then is raised if the policy is re 
newed, continuing on the new rate for 
fifteen years, then renewable again. The 
fifteen year plan is not available after 
age 60, the policy going on a one-year 
term basis. 

If the insured’s connection with the 
blanket payor organization ceases he has 
the option of conversion without further 
evidence of insurability to any form cus 
tomarily issued by the company except 

(Continued on Page &) 
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“With this proposition, Mr. Pushbutton, death has no sting” 


Take out the sting with— 


—Organized Service — 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 
225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
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When the General Agents Association 
and the Agents Association of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life met in their an- 
nual conference and convention at the 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, last 
week, the dominant idea in the minds of 
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By W. L. Hadley 


the general agents, the agents and the 
members of the home office official fam- 
ily who attended the sessions of these 
finding the manner in 
which to return the production force of 


meetings was 
that company a finer harvest from their 
endeavors. 

The theme of the 1935 Conference of 
General Agents was “The Successful 
Agent—Our Greatest Asset” and the an- 
nouncement appearing in the program 
over the signature of President George 
E. Lackey, accepting and endorsing the 
action of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters through a special 
committee co-operating with the Life 
Agency Officers in connection’ with 


agency practices in inducting new men 
was a kind of keynote and appears else- 
where in this paper. 

Also there was serious consideration 
given to the question of improving pro- 
duction methods of seasoned agents, to 
speed up their results without departing 
from the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
principle of no high pressure production. 
In other words, the goal to be gained is 
more production without larger expendi- 
ture of energy through making wiser use 
of the energy now expended. 

Those From the Home Office 

There was deep regret expressed at 
the inability of the much loved presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
William H. Sargeant, to attend the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel conventions. A 
message from the president was received 
with tremendous enthusiasm and a fine 
show of affection when read before the 
General Agents’ Conference and_ the 
Agents’ Convention and a hearty ac- 
knowledgment was sent back to him at 
Springfield. % 

From the official farhily of the Massa- 


chusetts Mutual Life came Vice-Presi- 
dent Bertrand J. Perry who spoke briefly 
before the General Agents’ Conference 
and delivered an unusual address of 
welcome before the Agents’ Association. 

If there was ever any doubt in the 
minds of the field force as to Vice-Presi- 
dent Perry’s knowledge of what it takes 
to make a salesman successful, it cer- 
tainly was dispelled by his talk before 
that body. His address will be found 
elsewhere in this paper. 

Then there was also the popular and 
capable Second Vice-President Joseph C. 
Behan, who, for the past twenty-six years, 
has had charge of the production fore: 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, and 
if there is a better loved agency officer 
than this same Joseph C. Behan, he is 
not known to the writer. Certainly this 
is true if the 


affection which the gen- 
eral agents and the agents of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life showered upon 


him in Chicago is any indication. He 
just seems to be everywhere and every- 
thing to this family of life insurance pro- 
ducers. 

Others from Springfield included Sec- 
ond Vice-President and Actuary Alexan- 
der T. Maclean, Financial Secretary Al- 
bert D. Shaw, Medical Ditector Doctor 
Morton Snow, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Wrayburn M. Benton, Manager of 
Field Service James M. Blake, Manager 
of Direct Mail Seneca M. Gamble, and 
Editor of Publication Leroy C. Cushman. 

The Managing Director William M. 
Dewey, Resident Manager J. A. Jones, 
Assistant Manager N. T. Macfarlane and 
Miss Mabel P. Green, secretary and as- 
sistant to the managing director of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel deserve un- 
stinted commendation for the fine man- 
ner in which they took care of this, one 
of the largest conventions, coming to 
this famed convention hostelry. Un- 





The Edgewater Beach Hotel, Massachusetts Mutual Life Convention Headquarters, As Seen From Lake Michigan 


Massachusetts Mutual Field Force 
In Iwo Conventions At Chicago 


faltering courtesy was extended to all 

of the Massachusetts Mutual Life guests. 
Some Fine Talks Heard 

their orators. 

Massachusetts 


All conventions have 
These gatherings of the 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Six Ridin Life “ae 
Figure in Promotions 


T. J. MCKENNA IS VICE-PRESIDENT 


Millard Keys Named Actuary; A. D. 
West, B. L. Sichelstiel, S. Long, 
R. C. Kneil Promoted; whehs Careers 





executives have been 
Reliance Life of Pitts- 


* Six home office 
promoted by the 
burgh 
Assistant Mc- 
As- 


Millard Keys was named 


Secretary Thomas J. 


Kenna was elected vice-president. 
Actuary 


sociate 





THOMAS J. McKENNA 


actuary. Cashier A. D. West and Under- 
writer B. L. Sichelstiel were elected as- 
sistant secretaries and Traveling Auditor 
Martin S. Long assistant treasurer. 
Budget Director Robert C. Kneil was 
made assistant to the vice-president. 
Mr. McKenna, a native of Pittsburgh, 
entered the employ of the company in 





MILL 


ARD KEYS 


1909 and in 1911 was elected assistant 
secretary and placed in charge of the 
policy department. 

Mr. Keys, an associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America, came to Pittsburgh 
in 1920 as assistant actuary of Reliance 
Life and last January was made associ- 
ate actuary. Born in Holley, N. Y., he 
was graduated from Cornell in 1909. 

Other Careers 

Mr. West, a native of Kansas, started 
aS a representative of the company in 
Topeka in 1911 and came to the home of 


hice in 1912 as secretary to the general 
manager He became the home office 
cashier in 1915. 


Mr. Sichelstiel was born in Pittsburgh 


and educated in Shadyside Academy, 
Princeton University and Harvard Law 
School. He practiced law in Pittsburgh 
and served in the Ordnance Department 
of the army during the World War. He 
entered the employ of the company in 
1919 as an underwriter in the accident 
and health department. 

Mr. Long, a traveling auditor, has been 
with Reliance Life since 1911. He was 
born in Pittsburgh and attended Alle- 
gheny High School. He spent six years 
as an agent in Los Angeles and returned 


to Pittsburgh in 1929. 
_ Mr. Kneil was born in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and came to Pittsburgh 


in 1915 after graduating from Wesleyan 
University. He began with the company 
as a clerk in the general office and has 
been a branch office cashier in Cleveland, 
assistant cashier of the home office, man- 
ager of the renewal collection depart- 
ment, secretary to the executive vice- 
preside nt and director of the budget. 
The largest amount of new life insur- 
ance in May for five years was placed 
in force last month by the Reliance Life. 
There were 2,877 policies issued totaling 


$4,874,006, a gain of 11% compared with 
May, 1934. Accident insurance gained 
33% and health insurance 62%. 

New life insurance paid for during the 
first five months of 1935 totaled $20,233,- 
679, an increase of 22% compared with 
the same period of 1934. It was issued 
in 10,276 policies, an increase of 1,571. 
In the same period, accident insurance 
increased 17% and health insurance 23%. 


BRECKENRIDGE SUPERVISOR 

S. G. Breckenridge has been named 
supervisor in charge of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., territory of the Bankers Life Co. of 
Mr. has been a 
Bankers Life salesman since May 1, 1926. 
In five of his nine years with the com- 
pany he has qualified for membership in 
the President’s Premier Club, organiza- 
tion of top-notch Bankers Life salesmen. 
He makes his home in Steelton, adjoin- 
ing Harrisburg, where he has served for 
ten years as a member of the Board of 
Education and is active in the Kiwanis 
Club and the Shrine. 


lowa. Breckenridge 
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Vacation With Profit 


That’s what the 
National 


tember 16th, 
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1935 Convention 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held in Des Moines the week of Sep- 
offers you. 


the Education, 
Entertainment of the Convention 
with a vacation trip to Iowa, 
spot of the great Mississippi Valley. 


Plan Now to 


Be In Des Moines 
the week of Sept. 16th 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 





| ~~ INSURANCE COMPANY” — 


OF IOWA 
DES MOINES 


FOUNDED 





1867 


ee 


Executive Vice-Presiden, 





J. N. JAMISON 


J. N. Jamison, who in May was elected 


executive 
Life, filling the 
death of Herman G. 


vice-president of the 
vacancy 
Scott, 


Reliance 
caused by the 
was twenty 


years old when he joined the company 


in 1903, the year 
he bec ame assistant 
and vice-president and 
In May Dr. O. M. 
rector for more than a 
tury, was elected 
P. Gregory, vi 
a director. 


it was formed. 
secretary, 


Eakins, 


secretary ; 
vice-president, 


Later 
actuary 
actuary. 
medical di- 
quarter of a cen- 

and Leroy 
was elected 





NEW NORFOLK 





MANAGER 


Joseph C. Nelson, Appointed by Con. 
necticut General in Virginia, With 
Agency Since 1932 


Joseph C. Nelson, who has been a rep- 


resentative 
since 1932, 
Agency, 


of the Connecticut General 
associated with 
became manager of that agency 


the Norfolk 


this month following the resignation of 


W. H. 
Mr. 


Hudson. 
Nelson has had 


insurance sales experience. 


ten years of lif 


He has been 


consistently a member of the company’ 


honor roll of leading 
coming to the 


company. 


producers sinc 





W. WITCHER KEEN 


W. Witcher Keen, 


DEAD 


for many years 


manager of the life department of the 
Travelers branch office at Richmond, died 
last week following a brief illness. He 


was 64 years old. 


For a time he was 


manager of the office. He became associ 
ated with the company forty years ago 


His first important post 
ager for the company 


was that of mar- 
at Indianapolis 





ASS’N OF POLICYHOLDERS 
Insurance people were interested in at- 
nouncement of the incorporation of the 


Life 


Policy Holders and Thrift Depos: 


tors Association of America, Inc. appear- 
ing in daily papers but not much infor 
mation is available as to how this grou) 


is to organize and function. 


The chiel 


sponsor of the idea is Benjamin A. Javits 


attorney, of 165 


Broadway, 


New York 


Associated with Mr. Javits is Malcolm C 


Rorty, 


president of the American Mat- 


agement Association and Luigi Criscuolo, 
described as an investment banker of this 


_ 


Mr. Javits is senior member of the 


law firm of Javits & Javits which special 


izes in trade 
laws. 


books in this field. 


association and anti-trust 
He is the author ofa couple 0 





SYKES RETURNING SOON | 
Frank H. Sykes, vice-president Fidel: 


ity 
June 15. 
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Gottschall has been appoint: 


ed agency manager of Equitable Society 


Chicago, 
signed. 
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4. MOIR HEADS MERGED CO’S. 





Mansfield Freeman, Chairman; G. W. 
Hubbell, John Gerdes and Ben 
S. Graham, Vice-Presidents 





Final steps in the merger of the United 
sates Life of New York and the Brook- 
yn National Life were taken at a meet- 
ing held in the home office of the United 
states Life at 156 Fifth Avenue on Tues- 
day when officers were elected. The 
plan had been previously ratified by 
gockholders and directors of both com- 
panies and received New York Insurance 
Department approval. 

Mansfield Freeman, president, Asia 
Life, Shanghai, who played an important 
part in the merger, was elected chairman 
{the board. Mr. Freeman is now on 
a visit to this country but will return to 
China shortly at which time he will es- 
tablish the United States Life there with 
headquarters in Shanghai in charge of 
G. R. Richardson and J. F. R. Loutit, re- 
spectively assistant secretary and assist- 
ant actuary. 

Henry Moir, president of the company, 
was re-elected as was George W. Hub- 
bell, vice-president and secretary. John 
Gerdes will be vice-president and coun- 
sel; Ben S. Graham, former vice-presi- 
jent of the Brooklyn, will become vice- 
president in charge of production. 

George M. Selser of the Brooklyn and 
Paul Danner are assistant secretaries; 
Medical Director Howard Pardee will 
have as associate Dr. W. L. O’Connell, 
who held a similar post in the Brooklyn. 
\ndrew Webster remains actuary and 
George Henning cashier. 


HOLD GET-TOGETHER 


Agents of the United States Life and 
the former Brooklyn National met on 
Wednesday of this week at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City for an 
all-day sales congress which had as a 
chief feature the getting acquainted of 
personalities heading the new company 
with the agency force. 

Prominent at the affair was a bulletin 
board containing photographs of the new 
officers and board of directors. 

The United States Life will shortly 
move from 156 Fifth Avenue to 101, near 
its former quarters at 105 Fifth Avenue. 


Bleetstein Leads New York 
Equitable Agencies for Year 


The Abraham Bleetstein agency, Equi- 
table Society, New York City, paid for 
$5,931,000 during the first five months of 
1935 putting the agency in first place in 
the Metropolitan area and ranking it 
eighth in the country. The paid produc- 
lion compares with $4,292,000 in the first 
ive months of 1934. For the month of 
May the agency stood first in New York 
and fourth in the country. Paid produc- 
tion for the month was $931,000 com- 
pared with $716,000 in 1934. 

On Tuesday, June 25, the agency will 
celebrate its sixth anniversary with an 
outing and beach party at Asbury Park, 
N. J. Four buses will take the agency 
loree to the shore resort. 





Guardian Life Changes Rates 
On All Forms of Annuities 


he Guardian Life has changed the 
rates for all forms of annuities effective 
June 1, The annuity program of the 
Guardian includes single premium life 
annuities, single premium refund annui- 
les, single premium life annuities with 
payments guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 
years, single premium joint and survivor 
‘nnuities, and both special annual prem- 
lum and single premium deferred income 
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policies known as the special income an- 
Ruity, All forms except the last are issued 
‘Na non-participating basis. 
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Reichgott Heads New A. & H. 
Group Division of Equitable 
The Equitable Society has set up a 

separate division in its group department 

to handle group accident and health busi- 
ness and has appointed as director of the 
new division Henry Reichgott who has 
been group manager for the New York 
metropolitan department. Mr. Reichgott 
is well known as a group underwriter 
having organized the group department 
of the Missouri State Life in 1920, that 
company becoming sixth in volume of 
group business. Mr. Reichgott was vice- 
president of the Missouri State and its 
successor the General American. After 
graduating from Yale he entered the 
actuarial department of the Travelers in 
1914 later going into the group field. 


Equitable af lee Gees On 
3% Basis for Participating 


The Equitable Life of JIowa_ has 
adopted a 3% reserve basis for its par- 
ticipating policies effective July 1. The 
34%9% basis for non-par plans will be con- 
tinued but the premium rates will be in- 
creased and the surrender values prior to 


the fifteenth year will be decreased. The 
cuaranteed interest rate on settlement 
options will be continued at 34%. An 


Income Endowment at Age 55 will be 
added to non-par contracts. Some of the 
plans on which little business has been 
written will be discontinued. The com- 
pany pians to add new policies as needs 
arise and will soon issue a Family Main- 
tenance rider to supplement and be in 
addition to the Family Income policy. 


MEXICAN COMPANY FORMED 


Named Seguros de Mexico; May Write 
Lines Other Than Life; Two 
Canadian Co.’s Affected 

The new national insurance company in 
Mexico now ready to operate is named 
“Seguros de Mexico,” S. A. and in addi- 
tion to its primary function of life insur- 
ance may also write other lines. Of the 
1,000,000 pesos capital, 60% is to be sub- 
scribed by the government and the re- 
mainder by public subscription. 

Two Canadian companies effected by 
the move toward nationalization of insur- 
ance in Mexico are the Sun Life and the 
Confederation Life. The Sun is with- 
drawing having arranged for the trans- 
fer of its existing business to the new 
national company, as recently announced 
in The Eastern Underwriter. The Con- 
federation Life is continuing operations 
having found a profitable investment out- 
let by the purchase of first mortgages on 
selected properties in Mexico City, ac- 
cording to the Financial Post of Toronto. 


REGENSTEIN NOW PRESIDENT 


Heads Kentucky Home Mutual Life; 
Judge Dawson to Become General 
Counsel for Company 
After serving 
Kentucky Home 


as acting head of the 

Mutual Life since its 
mutualization in March, Ellsworth Re- 
genstein was elected president of the 
company by the board of directors on 
June 8 Mr. Regenstein has been vice- 
president, director and formerly a general 
agent of the former Inter-Southern Life, 
which was succeeded by the Kentucky 
Home Life, which later became the Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Life. 

The board also announced that upon 
his retirement from the Federal bench 
on June 15, Judge Charles I. Dawson will 
continue as chairman of the board and 
also become veneral counsel for the 
company. 


FELICITATE H. A. SCHMIDT 

The insurance round table group which 
meets daily at the Bankers Club, New 
York, made a birthday party out of Mon- 
day’s informal gathering for H. Arthur 
Schmidt, New England Mutual, who was 
forty years old that day. E. W. Allen, 
Gerald A. Eubank, R. H. Keffer, K. A. 
Luther, Julian Myrick, “Shep” Homans, 
Frank Pennell and Harry F. Gray at- 
tended. : 
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Plate No. 8, “Borrowing a Book,” from “ABRA- 


HAM LINCOLN—BIOGRAPHY IN 
Reproduced by permission of Charles 
Turzak, Chicago. 


CUTS.” 


WOOD. 


ADVANCEMENT 


' HE borrowed books acquired from distant 


homes became in Linecoln’s hands a source of 


wealth from which he stored his keen and eager 


mind against the day of need. 


Organized information paves the way to ju- 


dicious planning. A well-informed counsellor is 


more welcome than a sales agent; a program 


which anticipates emergencies is more prudent 


than reliance on fate; and a vision of future needs 


stimulates creative effort more than the satisfae- 


tion of a current want. 


“T do not think much of 


the man who is not wiser today than he was yes- 


7 


terday,” 
vancement in learning. 


was the reaction of Lincoln towards ad- 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 
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Institute of Actuaries Discusses 
Changes In Optional Settlements 


settlement options 
the 


Actuaries at its 


Many angles of 


were discussed before American In- 


stitute of 
Chicago last week. 


meeting in 


Some of these were 


effects of changes in interest rate, prac- 


tice of permitting beneficiaries to select 


option settlements, options without dis- 


tinguishing between the sexes and the 


wording of options involving trust fea- 
tures. 
\. W. Larsen, actuary for the Yeoman 


Mutual Life of Des Moines, said that as 
the subject of settlement 
had to do 
at this time, 


important 


options dis- 


what changes 
he thought 
had 

several years, 
companies bas- 


cussed with 
should be made 
a great many changes 
been made over the 
Out of twenty-five 
ing their interest rate on a 31%4% basis 
several years ago, only nine remain, the 
others being on a 3% basis. It was 
suggested that the companies would find 
the situation much more equitable were 


past 
large 


there to be some differentiation made 
between male and female beneficiaries 
so far as the options were concerned. 


Out of twenty-five companies in 1925, 
Mr. Larsen said, seventeen have changed 
their plans and now distinguish between 
male and female beneficiaries where this 
question is involved. The former desig- 
nation of options without distinguishing 
between the sexes of the beneficiaries 
has given rise to many inconsistencies 
because of the difference it made in the 
options and the application of those op- 
tions. 

Some question was raised as to the 
practice permitting beneficiaries to select 
the settlement options, including the op- 
tion relative to cash surrender values. It 
was revealed during the course of the 
discussion that the same twenty-five com- 
panies mentioned earlier were about 50- 
50 for and against allowing the use of 
cash values under a settlement option. 
A feeling among those in attendance was 
that cash surrender values should not 
be excluded any more than maturity val- 
ues of life insurance contracts. 

Cost of Handling Options 


One speaker stated that the service 
rendered through options was expensive 
and rendered without charge and that 
companies are likely to pone a losses 
so long as earnings on these invested 
funds are so low. But others contended 
that this was a service for the beneficia- 
ries and quite worth keeping, even if no 
profit were derived from it. The ques- 
tion of the cash surrender ap )plication of 
the options was discussed with the weight 
of opinion supporting the continuance of 
applying the option principle to cash sur- 
renders, one example being the old age 
retirement period when a man may wish 


to take advantage of maturing endow- 
ments, and having no further “need for 
life insurance, the cash value of ordinary 


life not yet re ached maturity, combining 
all such funds into an income plan. 
The question of interest rates entered 
into much of the discussion because of 
the prevalent low yield of the investment 
market The unattractive investment 
field which has led the companies to as- 
sume the 3% basis, it was 
good psychology for both the agents and 
the public. With improved investment 
yields the companies are enabled to pay 





i S 


excess interest dividends, it was ex- 
plained. 

E. L. Marshall, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Lafayette Life of Lafayette, 
Ind., advocated the use of original 
phraseology in the wording of settlement 
options to avoid confusion with trust 
functions. 

By the present wordings of most op- 
tions lawyers outside the insurance pro- 
fession regard these contracts as legal 


wills and treat these funds as they would 


were they left with trust companies or 
banks, it was claimed. 

Further confusion grows out of the 
taxation question, it was pointed out. 
Taxes do not apply to annuities and life 
insurance as to other forms of property. 
There are distinct advantages to proper 
wording of a contract. It should be clear 
and not disguised, it was suggested. The 
more the banking element is exercised, 
the more legal difficulties will be encoun- 
tered. 


V.R. Smith Tells of Canadian 


Government Annuity Scheme 
The effect of the increase of 
premiums on sales and the Canadian 
government “annuities” were discussed 
before the American Institute of Actu- 
aries in Chicago last week by Victor R. 


annuity 


Smith, general manager and actuary of 
the Confederation Life of Canada. He 
said the system allows the government 


to borrow at 4% interest without proper 
reserves to guarantee such loans. 

It was shown that the Canadian annu- 
ities are written on a basis of Canadian 
population tables of 1863 to 1893 rather 
than on the mortality table, with the 
result that at Age 40 the rates are 25% 
lower than those of the companies, and 
at age 70, 331/3% lower. The difference 
in rates, Mr. Smith said, is practically 
the difference between the tables. 

Another feature cited by the speaker 
was that the government does not set 
up any reserves on the business it writes, 
although it pays commissions for it and 
all administration costs. Were sufficient 
reserves set up, he pointed out, a deficit 
would be shown. Another point, he said, 
is that the money received in payment 
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R. c. McCankie a 


Institute President 

Election of officers was the last busi- 
ness before the spring meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries at Chi- 
cago was adjourned. R. C. McCankie, 
actuary of the Equitable Life 
was elected president to suc- 


associate 
of lowa, 


ceed T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Life. Victor R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager and actuary of the Con- 


federation Life of Canada, and Henry 
H. Jackson, actuary of the National Life 
of Vermont, were ele scted vice-presidents. 

William Poorman, vice-president and 
actuary of the Central Life of Iowa, was 
retained as secretary; Wilbur M. John- 
son, vice-president and actuary of the 
Central Life of Illinois, remains treasurer 
and James S. Elston, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers, was re-elected editor 
of the Record. 

R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary of the 
Metropolitan; Frank D. Kineke, assist- 
ant actuary of the Prude ntial, and W. A 
O. Wood, assistant general manager and 
actuary of the Canada Life, were elected 
governors for three-year terms. H. W. 
Allstrom, vice-president and actuary of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, was elected 
to serve the one-year unexpired term 
of Mr. Smith, who resigned to become 
vice-president. 

One resolution eulogizing the late 
Archibald A. Welch, who was president 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 
was offered and adopted by the actuaries 
who stood in respect for his memory. 





for the annuities is not put into a segre- 
gated fund. 

Discussing the matter of rates on im- 
mediate annuities of the companies, Mr. 
Smith suggested three considerations: 
(1) Will the new rates be in line with 
those of other companies? (2) Will the 
commissions be too high—more than a 
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2Y%4% limit? (3) Will the increase jp 


rates coincide with the price of mone 
or interest earning possibilities? 

The view taken by most of the acty- 
aries present was that the sale of annv. 
ities is not injured by rate increases jj 
such increases are made to follow dimin- 
ishing interest returns. When mone 
prices go down, annuity rates can hk 
raised because the public will recogniz 
the same returns in proportion to it 
outside investments. 





H. G. Brunnquell Gives Views 
On Dividend Illustration; 


In a discussion on dividend illustration: 
before the American Institute of Actu- 
aries at Chicago last week H. G. Brun. 
quell, assistant actuary of the North 
Mutual Life, advocated that in- 
stead of publishing illustrations for many 
years in advance, such as have been mis- 
used by the field conveying the wrong 
impression to the policyholder the prac 
tice of the Milwaukee company be used 
This method reaches back into the div- 
dend history of the company and cites 
actual “case histories.” This has proves 
effective sales material. Over a period 
of twenty-five years, it was pointed out 
a reliable dividend history can be gained 
These dividends have been paid throug! 
periods of stress and prosperity and rep 
resent a fair picture of the future div- 
dend potentialities of the company. Its 
always unsatisfactory if the divident 
are not scheduled for any specific periol 
but the “average” dividend, as shown it 
actual “case history,” makes the spt 
cific years unnecessary. From an a 
tuarial point of view one year is sufficient! 
for illustration purposes, but other de 
partments of companies fail to agree 0 
this point. 

The danger of a dividend illustration 
becoming part of a contract has bee! 
demonstrated in the Wisconsin courts 
said Mr. Brunnquell. A policyholder a: 
tually took his illustration to court pinne! 
to his policy and a verdict was awardel 
him. Subsequent court decisions hav 
overruled this sort of case, but it prove 
the danger of dividend illustrations, the 
speaker concluded. 

In conclusion, the one remaining poi! 
upon which the actuaries had to agre 
was that the agents must have a scal 
of dividends to use in selling. If cart 
fully determined and the agents are dis 
creet with the illustrations, they m® 


western 





safely cover twenty years, but the unatr 
mous opinion seemed to be that ten yea® 


would be better. 
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Heads Chicago C. L. U.’s 





BRUCHHOLZ 


FREDERICK 


Frederick Bruchholz, agency director 
for the New York Life, was elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago Chapter, ct, Ws 
at the annual meeting W ednesday of this 
week, Other officers presented by the 
nominating committee were L. Mortimer 
Buckley, Provident Mutual, for vice- 
president, and Talmage Smith, Mutual 
Life of New York, for secretary-treas- 
urer. 

During the past year Mr. Bruchholz 
has been vice-president of the chapter. 
\lfred Johannsen, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, retiring as president, reported that 
between fifty and fifty-five men will take 
the C. L. U. examinations in Chicago in 
June, a record. 

At the meeting a number of member 
C. L. U’s were assigned to answer cur- 
rent objections. Assignments were: Paul 
W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, “My Insurance 
Program Is All Closed”; Walter N. Hill- 
er, Penn Mutual, Maye -o Eugene 
Lysen, New York Life, Am Not In- 
terested”; E. O. Be ny Northwestern 
Mutual, “I Have a Relative in the Busi- 
’. Harry W. Steiner, Equitable So- 
Have All the Life Insurance I 
Want.” After the meeting members were 
offered a composite inventory and ex- 
amination composed by Dr. Verne Stew- 
ard of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 


AWARD ACACIA CONTRACT 


Announcement has been made by Wil- 
liam Montgomery, president of the 
\cacia Mutual Life, that the contract for 
the erection of its new home office build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., has been 
awarded to the Turner Construction Co. 
of New York City. Work will go for- 
ward immediately on the site at New 
Jersey and Louisiana Avenues facing the 
United States Capitol. It also was an- 
nounced by President Montgomery that 
a convention of Acacia officials, branch 
managers and representatives will be 
held in Washington during August, at 
which time cornerstone-laying ceremo- 
nies are to be held. 

JONES HEADS NAT’L FIDELITY 

Ralph H. Rice has resigned as presi- 


dent of the National Fidelity Life of 
Kansas City and has been succeeded by 


ness’ 
ciety, “I 


W. Ralph Jones, who joined the com- 
pany last October. Mr. Jones had been 
with the New Jersey Department, and 


before that was an officer of the North- 
western Life of Omaha. Mr. Rice has 
been ill during the past year. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries a 
90 John Street, New York 








Telephone Beekman 3-6799 


Dons Allows Tax aes 


From Insurance Trust Fund 


Milwaukee, June 8&—Because no 
other funds were available to pay a 
federal inheritance tax of $22,000 lev- 
ied against the estate of the late 
James B. Blake, prominent Milwaukee 
attorney, Judge John C. Karel of the 
Milwaukee Probate Court has granted 
the motion of the executors that the 
sum be appropriated from the princi- 
pal of a trust fund of $210,466 in life 
insurance set up for the benefit of 
the widow, despite the trust nature of 
the fund. Under the law the .execu- 
tors would have been personally liabl: 
to pay the tax. They are Mr. Blake’s 
law partners, Edwin S. Mack and Ar- 
thur W. Fairchild. 








Hear General Johnson 

When General Hugh S. Johnson de- 
fended the New Deal and paid his re- 
pects to the Supreme Court decision 
which knocked out the NRA, talking be- 
fore the Central Mercantile Association 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Monday 
noon, a number of insurance men were in 
the audience. On the dais was Superin- 


tendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink. 
Largest insurance delegation was from 
the Guardian Life, some home office 
people attending being President Carl 
Heye, Vice-President James A. McLain 
and J. G. Barnsley, James Scott and J.C. 
Slattery. Elles M. Derby, secretary Life 


Association of New York, 
American 


Underwriters 
attended as did John G. Goetz, 
Management Association. 


BRAGG AGENCY SET-UP 





Sullivan Brokerage Manager, Orr Assist- 
ant; Townsend Production Head; 
McDaniels Ass’t Manager 

The managerial personnel of the James 





Elton Bragg agency, Guardian Life in 
New York, which is a merger of the 
former Bragg agency with the James A. 
Tyson office, has been announced by 
Mr. Bragg. 

Arthur Sullivan, brokerage manager 
under Mr. Tyson, remains in the same 
capacity with the Bragg Agency. He will 


be assisted by Paul Orr, brokerage super- 
visor. 


F. S. Townsend has ‘been appointed 
production manager and W. M. McDan- 
iels made assistant manager. The agency 


quarters are in the Guardian home office 
building on Union Square. 





DR. HUEBNER DRAWS FAN MAIL 
Further evidence of current public in- 
terest in life insurance is the fact that 
requests running into the hundreds and 
coming from all parts of this country and 
Canada have been received for copies of 
the speech which Dr. S. S. Huebner made 
over the red network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. during Life Insurance 
Week. His paper addressed to policy- 
holders was on the topic “What Do You 
Know About Your Life Insurance ?” The 
broadcast was arranged by the public re- 
lations committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York City. 





WOFFORD AGENCY 4% AHEAD 
The Harris L. Wofford agency, Pru- 
dential, New York City, is 
May, 1935, and paid business for the 
first five months of the year is 4% 
ahead of the same period in 1934. 





INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





ahead for 


ARE You ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE ? 


— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 


Cheam Dorr Elected 
By New York Ass’n 


FRASER MAKES FINAL REPORT 


Slate Unanimously Elected; New Presi- 
dent Launches Plans For 
Coming Year 


Glenn B. Dorr, McMillan agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City at the business 





GLENN B. 


DORR 


meeting held Tuesday in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania and the entire slate of officers 
as presented by the nominating commit- 
tee was unanimously chosen with him. 
In accepting the office he outlined briefly 
what the association would attempt to 
accomplish in the coming year and what 
steps had already been taken with a view 
to those ends. 

H. Arthur Schmidt, New England Mu- 
tual; Arthur V. Youngman, Mutual Ben- 
efit, and Joseph D. Bookstaver, Travel- 
ers, are the new vice-presidents. Louis 
A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. New mem- 
bers of the executive committee, all of 
whom were present at the meeting, are 


M. A. Osborne, Mutual Life; Gilbert V. 


Austin, Aetna Life; C. E. Bartlett, Met- 
ropolitan, and F. H. Devitt, Equitable 
Society. 

Old members of the executive com- 
mittee reelected are E. J. Allen, John 
Hancock; Wm. C. Bawden, Provident; 
C. P. Dawson, New England; Lester 


Albert Hopkins, 
North- 
Massa- 


Einstein, Equitable Soc.; 
Penn Mutual; Harry Krueger, 
western Mutual; B. Leerburger, 
chusetts Mutual; Edward J. Sisley, 
Travelers; Robert Skillings, Home Life; 
Diederich H. Ward, Union Central; L. 
N. Whitelaw, Prudential; J. E. Bragg, 
Guardian Life; J. M. Fraser, Connecticut 
Mutual; R. G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual; 
Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual; 
H. L. Wofford, Prudential, and S. S. 
Wolfson, Berkshire Life. 

Mr. Dorr has already started work for 
the coming year. He said: “It is my 
desire to seek the cooperation, advice 
and assistance of as many of the 1,600 





ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 








members of the association as possible 
We have sent out letters asking for vol 
unteers on committee work and already 
we have received several replies. Let- 
ters have also been sent to every man- 
ager and general agent asking them to 
recommend men in their orgainzations 
for committee assignments. We _ have 
written to fifty life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations telling them what we have done 
in the past year and asking them for 
the highlights in their year’s activity 
which proved helpful. To increase at- 
tendance at meetings we are carefully 
seeking advice as to whether or not a 
luncheon meeting might prove more pop 
ular than a dinner meeting. 

“Lastly, we all know what is generally 
the reception accorded a certain type of 
life insurance salesman. We are going 
to initiate a movement to educate the 
public to the benefits of a life insurance 
agent’s service in order to change that 
opinion. . 

Fraser Praised for His Leadership 

John M. Fraser, retiring president, de- 
livered a splendid report which indicated 
a year full of constructive activity. Some 
of the high points which he cited were 
the record of 1,640 members, the sales 
congress and the sales seminar, the com- 
pletion of the questionnaire, the prep- 
aration of the agency speakers list, the 
passage of Sections 55-C and 60 of the 
State Insurance Law, the work of the 
public relations committee and the Life 
Insurance Week campaign. Mr. Fraser 
named individually all of the committee 
chairmen who had worked under him 
and gave them the credit for making his 
administration a success. 

Mr. Cerf reported that the indebted- 
ness of the association had been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point; that there 
was a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury, and that on the basis of present 
commitments the association was solvent. 

George Kederich, general agent, New 

York Life, paid fittine tribute to Mr 
Fraser for his year of leadership which 
was endorsed by all of the members 
present. 


$2,000 CL. AIM HUNG ON COMMA 


\ Minneapolis judge’s interpretation of 
a policy clause involving the placement 
of a comma cost the Prudential $2,000 
Joseph E. Brooks of Minneapolis died 
in an airplane accident. The company 
paid to the widow $2,000, the face value 
of the policy but refused double indem- 
nity on the grounds that the policy ex- 
cluded airplane accidents from the cat« 
gory of accidental deaths. The decision 
hinged on a section of the policy read- 
ing: 

From engaged in aviation, or 
military or 


having 
submarine operations, or in 
naval service in time of war.” 
Judge W. W. Bardwell held that the 
phrase “in time of war” modified all that 
immediately precedes it in the above quo- 
been a semicolon in- 


tation. Had there 
stead of a comma after “aviation it 
would not have, the court said. 


HULL BACK AT DESK 
Roger B. Hull, National 
Association of Life is back 


counsel of the 
Underwriters, 


in his office after being confined to his 
home with an attack of erysipelas. Last 
week he spent every other day in his 
headquarters; this week he has been back 
full time. 
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Receiver Asked For 
Detroit Life By Dept. 


By K. R. West 


Lansing, Mich., June 11—A _ depart- 
mental receivership for the Detroit Life 
was asked today by Harry S. Toy, at- 
torney general, in a petition filed in 
Ingham County Circuit Court here. 
Judge Leland W. Carr immediately or- 
dered discontinuance of business by the 
company pending a hearing on the peti- 
tion June 18. 

The petition asks that Commissioner 
John C. Ketcham be named receiver for 
the company in order to conserve its 
assets for the benefit of policyholders 
and other creditor interests. It is asked 
that he be empowered to “conduct and/or 
liquidate” the business. From Detroit, 
John A. Reynolds, president of the com- 
pany since its reorganization in 1929 
when the Moss interests of New Orleans 
came into control, issued a statement to 
the effect that a general reorganization 
was contemplated and that policyholder 
interests would be protected. 

Attorney General Toy said the com- 
pany’s financial crisis has been precipi- 
tated by the shrinkage of real estate 
values in the Detroit area in which it 
had heavily invested. 








Gulf States Security Taken 
Over by A. M. Duke Interests 


Dallas, Texas, June 11—A. Morgan 
Duke today was elected president of the 
Gulf States Security Life of Dallas fol- 
lowing acquisition of working control by 
the Trinity Bond Investment Corp. of 
Fort Worth which Mr. Duke also heads. 
The addition of the Gulf States Security 
Life to the Trinity group has been ef- 
fected by the purchase of the interests 
of Z. E. Marvin, Sr., who resigned as 
president but will remain as a member 
of the board of directors. 





TO LIQUIDATE GUARANTY LIFE 

The New York Insurance Department 
on Tuesday was granted application for 
an order to start liquidation of the Guar- 
anty Life of New York, which organized 
as a stock company in April, 1930. The 
company is wholly solvent but is giving 
up its charter. 


NATIONAL LIFE RATE CHANGE 

The National Life of Vermont will 
change its annuity rates effective July 1. 
The amount of limitation on one life in 
premiums in any twelve month period 
has been reduced to $25,000 effective 
June 1. This effects single premium and 
advance premium deposits as well as 
single premium annuities. The company’s 
non-medical combination life and annuity 
policy has been withdrawn. 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS AT OUTING 

The Equitable Society Board of Man- 
agers of Greater New York re-elected 
all of its officers at the business meeting 
following the first monthly golf outing 
last week. The officers are Abraham 
Rosenstein, president; Harry Gierhart, 
vice-president, and Franklin H. Devitt, 
secretary-treasurer. 





N. Y. SUPERVISORS OUTING 
The Life Supervisors Association of 
Greater New York held its annual outing 
yesterday at the Rockville Country Club, 
Rockville Center, Long Island. Golf, ten- 
nis and dinner were on the program. 
About sixty men were present many of 
whom won prizes. A short business meet- 
ing was held. 
MARTIN TO SPEAK IN NEWARK 
Stanley Martin, star producer of the 
John Hancock Mutual at Columbus, 
Ohio, will be an additional speaker at the 
New Jersey Sales Congress Thursday, 
June 20. 
WOLFSON OUTING JUNE 25 
The annual outing of the S. S. Wolf- 
son agency, Berkshire Life, is set for 
June 25 at Indian Point, New York. 
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**It is our objective to provide our 
field representatives with all 








intangible, with which success is 
achieved in life insurance selling.”’ 


Any sales material pays bigger dividends 
when a carefully prepared merchandising 
plan is behind it. 

Each sales aid furnished General Amer- 
ican Life field men is complete, from 
stated objectives and methods of use to 
listed selling points. 

Our representatives will be glad to 
describe the recently inaugurated ‘‘Idea”’ 


envelopes. 
GENERAL AMERICAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Life— Salary Savings—Group—dAccident and Health 


necessary tools, tangible and — 
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The Story Behind One Advertisement 








In cooperation with The Guardian Life and other insurance companies, The 
Curtis Publishing Company recently interviewed city, town and farm women on 
the subject of their husband’s life insurance. In cases where the husband 
had little or no insurance, the wife was asked,—“What would you and your 
children do if anything happened to your husband?” Almost without excep- 
tion, every woman, regardless of age or earning ability, answered:— 

"We'd get along . . . somehow.” 

The very repetition of that phrase was an indication that thousands and 
thousands of wives felt the same way about life insurance. What could be a 
more effective way to reach these women than to use the very words they were 
so familiar with? 

And so, a Guardian advertisement was conceived—and prepared—to point out 
the tragic folly of such optimism and to show how easily and inexpensively 
a Guardian Family Income Plan provides for the future. It represents 
another example of The Guardian’s policy of seeking—and finding—ways to 
help its Field Force. Any Guardian Agency Manager will be glad to show 
this advertisement to you. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


Guardian of American Families for 75 Years! 














1936 L. I. W. Chairman 





S. T. WHATLEY 

At a meeting held in New York Wed. 
nesday 5S. 
Aetna Life, was selected as chairman of 
Life Insurance Week for 1936. At the 
same meeting the 
Lewis, the radio man, to use a feature 
called “Symphony of 
music with a talk was rejected. 


: A 


Life” 
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Whatley, vice-presiden: 


proposition of Sam 


combining 


“Blanket” Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
term or policies not issued except for 
larger amounts. 

The application for the individual pol- 
icies is a typical non-medical form. Medi- 
cal examinations are required, however, 
on members over 50 or application for 
more than $3,000. 


Includes Wives and Employes 


When 


an agreement is et 


itered into 


that some organization shall become a 
blanket payor, those who are made eligi- 
ble for insurance are the members, in 
some cases their wives, and any full-time 
employes of members. 

Policies are participating. 
are paid to the blanket payor to be dis- 
tributed according to the rules of the 
individual organization. 


Dividends 


Steinacher Heads Department 


Manager of the blanket policy depart- 
ment is J. M. Steinacher, who has been 
with the Bankers National since its or- 
ganization. 
when a student at Cornell, Mr. Steinach- 
er was for some years a civil engineer for 
the City of New York. He 
time with the Metropolitan in field work 
and with the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
agency building, but had been in the 
general insurance agency field for many 
years before joining the Bankers Na- 


tional. 
Rates 


figured on 


for the blanket 


the American 
Table with 314% compound interest at- 
nually. Rates follow: 


Table of One Year 
$1,000 of 
Age Prem. 


Age Prem. 


61...$35.36 
62... 38.28 
63... 41.48 
64... 44.93 
65... 48.70 
66... 52.74 

Table 
Age Prem. 
15...$ 7.63 
i... Fee 
| ee SF 
Wise 240 
19... 7.84 
eevee tam 
Zi..+ 7.98 
22... BO5 
aav-> EES 
24... 8.22 
Ze:2- O43 
| 8.42 





67. 


. $57.17 


Famous as a tennis player 


was for a 


coverage are 


Experience 


Term Premiums for 
Insurance 


Age Prem. Age Prem 
73. .$92.02 


- 99.52 
. 107.58 
- 116.28 
. 125.62 


- 135.57 


79. .$146.33 
80.. 157.88 
81.. 170.13 
82.. 183.28 
83.. 197.27 
84.. 212.31 


of 15 Year Term Premiums for 
$1,000 of 
Age Prem. 


--$ 8.53 
8.66 
8.79 


Age Prem. Age Prem. 


es. 55... 


. 15.09 57.. 


Insurance 
39. . $11.31 
40.. 11.76 5 
41.. 12.26 § 
42.. 12.83 § 
43. 

“.. Mi 5 
42. 

46.. 16.34 § 
47.. 17.71 
48.. 19.19 
49.. 20.82 
50.. 22.56 


51..$ 24.47 
52.. 26.33 
53 28.76 
54 31.1 
55 33.70 
56 36.56 
57 39.51 
58 42.79 
59 46.26 
60 49,97 
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Empire State Bldg. Employes 

former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
president of Empire State, Inc., has an- 
nounced the adoption of a cooperative 
roup life insurance program covering 
the employes of Empire State, Inc., for 

, total life insurance of approximately 
e000. OF eligible employes 80% have 
ready enrolled in the plan. 

The insurance was placed through 
William J. Pedrick & Co., Inc., insurance 
brokers with offices in the Empire State 
Building. Company 1s the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

“We feel that we are doing something 
p help our employes when we arrange 
to share the cost of, life insurance with 
them,” President Smith said. 


Northwestern Mutual Agents’ 
Year Shows 14.2% Increase 


New paid for business, including an- 
quities, of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee for the year ended May 3], 
the period known as the agents’ year, 
amounted to $249,483,600, an increase of 
¢3,991,655, or 14.2%, according to figures 
compiled in preparation for the annual 
meeting of the association of agents at 
the home office, July 22-24, at which time 
the customary awards of merit will be 
distributed. 

The figures also show that in the first 
aye months of 1935, the paid for business 
amounted to $114,513,860, an increase of 
$10,567,585 or 10.2% over the comparable 
period of last year. Compared with the 
same period of 1933, this year’s business 
shows a gain of 48.4%. _ ; : 
There has been a consistent increase in 
Northwestern paid for business month 
after month since 1933, believed to be 
largely the result of the company’s ex- 
panded advertising program and co-or- 
dinated sales promotion policies instituted 
eighteen months ago. In the first week 
of June paid for business showed an 
increase of more than $1,250,000 over the 
same week in 1934. 


N. J. Governor Signs Bill 
Regulating Benefit Ass’ns 


\ bill to regulate insurance benefits 
paid by non-profit organizations was 
signed late last week by Governor Harold 
G. Hoffman. The legislation, which was 
sponsored by Assemblyman Herbert H. 
Eber, Republican of Essex County, was 
framed to eliminate “wild cat” fraterns! 
organizations which, in some instances, 
victimized persons. The bill had the en- 
dorsement of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Newark and was approved by the 
State Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, 





N. Y. LAW COMMITTEE NAMED 


Members for the committee on law, 
legislation and taxation recommended at 
the last meeting of the New York Life 
Managers Association have been ap 
pointed by Edward W. Allen, president 
of the association. They are Harry Gard- 
ner, John Hancock; Horace Wilson, 
Equitable Society; R. E. Keffer, Aetna 
Life; Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Rudolph Recht, Northwestern 
Mutual; Gerald Eubank, Prudential, and 
George Kederich, New York Life. 





T. P. O'CONNOR DEAD 
Thomas Patrick O’Connor, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life agent in Des Moines 
who died last week, was previously gen- 
eral agent there for the Pacific Mutual 
Life. He was former secretary of the 
Des Moines Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and vice-president of the General 
Agents & Managers: Club. 


PATERSON’S NEW BULLETIN 
The Paterson, N. J., agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York, manager of 
Which is Everett B. Edgerton, is issuing 










4 monthly bulletin, now in its fourth 
month, 


pedrick & Co. Get Group On 








\\ ff 


CO-OPaRATION 
Doubles the Value 


of MINUTES 


& An agent's time is expensive in New 
York. He has 360 minutes a day to get 
interviews; five days a week to boost 


his income. 


His minutes have a double value here. 
While he is working, an adequate staff 
is working with him...in the office 


and on the firing line. 


Northwestern 


AY hive 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
: of more than 600,000 policybolders. 





Premiums Up 400% 
In Murrell Agency 


AGAIN EXPAND OFFICE SPACE 





Volume Jumps From $698,736 in 1934 to 
$2,015,079 For Similar Period; 
24 Full Time Agents 





The third expansion since starting 
from scratch two and a half years ago 
has been made by the Thomas G. Mur- 
rell agency, Connecticut General, New 
York City. Twelve hundred additional 
feet of space adjacent to the present 
office at 225 Broadway have been added 
The new offices are modern and artistic 
with brown African mahogany motive. 

Production figures for the first five 
months show that the agency increased 
its volume from $698,736 last year to 
$2,015,079 this year. Premiums for the 
first five months of 1935 were $70,612 
compared with $17,749 in the same period 
of 1934. These figures include no vol- 
ume credit for Group insurance or an- 
nuities but do include $310,000 wholesale 
insurance. 

New agents averaged $169,000 paid 
business during their first twelve months 
in the business. During 1935 salesmen 
have made one sale per six and a half 
sales interviews and averaged $14 in 
first year commissions per interview. 
The average size policy in 1933 was 
$13,499; in 1934 it was $6,722, and so far 
in 1935 it is $6,039. New men are care- 
fully selected and each receives a month's 
inside training before entering the field 

The agency did no recruiting from 
August, 1934, to January, 1935. The new 
space was necessitated by intensive re- 
cruiting since the first of the year and 
by the necessity of providing an office 
for two brokers who have decided upon 
a full time connection with the agency. 
The agency now has twenty-four full- 
time salesmen only one of whom ever 
had any previous insurance experience. 


REMARKABLE MAY RECORDS 








Union Central Production, Excluding 
Annuities, 22% Above Last May; W. 
B. Monroe Writes $1,000,000 
May paid-for business in The Union 
Central Life totaled $17,517,338. Signifi- 
cant is the trend indicated by the in- 
creased amount of new business on life 
insurance plans. Leaving out all annui- 
ties the life insurance total in May ex- 

ceeded that of May, 1934, by 22%. 

The Charles B. Knight agency, New 
York, paid for more than $4,500,000, con- 
tinuing the gain which it has maintained 
throughout the first five months of 1935. 
Ten members of the New York agency 
produced business ranging from $100,000 
to $400,000 during the month. 

Individual honors were held in New 
Orleans, where William B. Monroe sold 
more than $1,000,000, thereby heading all 
Union Central agents. Mr. Monroe’s 
May business is the largest amount that 
has been produced by any individual 
agent in more than six years. 


DEATH OF B. Z. NELSON 








Associate General Agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Former Harvard Ath- 
letic Star, Commits Suicide 

Bernard Zachary Nelson, member of 
the firm of Nelson & Blackmer, general 
agents, Massachusetts Mutual! Life, Bos- 
ton, committed suicide on June 7 by leap- 
ing from the fifth floor of the Harvard 
Club, Boston. He was a former Harvard 
baseball and track athlete. Dr. Howard 
Root of Boston, Nelson’s personal physi- 
cian, said the latter suffered a nervous 
breakdown three years ago. He was a 
member of the Harvard Class of 1915 


HEADS DES MOINES MANAGERS 

James E. Rutherford, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the Des Moines General 
Agents & Managers Club. John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, spoke at the 
meeting preceding election. 
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Walker Buckner Has Been With 
New York Life for Fifty Years 


On July 15 Walker Buckner, vice-pres- 
ident of New York Life, will have com- 
pleted half a century of service with 
that company. Among other executives 
who have been fifty years or more with 
one company are Thomas A. Buckner, 
his brother; F. H. Ecker, president. Met- 
ropolitan Life; William H. Sargeant, 
president Massachusetts Mutual; Walter 
Le Mar Talbot, president Fidelity Mu- 
tual; T. B. Macaulay, chairman Sun Life. 

Walker Buckner was educated in Mil- 
waukee public schools, and his first job 
was as an office boy and clerk in the 
New York Life’s Milwaukee branch of- 
fice from July, 1885, to May, 1890. When 
18 years old he was transferred to the 
St. Paul branch where he became cash- 
ier. His amazing success in that position 
was shown by his promotion to be agen- 
cy director when he was only 20. Terri- 
tory was Northwestern branch, a terri- 
tory now covered by five branch offices. 

In 1894 he was transferred to St. Louis 
in charge of the Missouri Clearing House 
and was appointed later supervisor over 
several middle western states. Next pro- 
motion was to be inspector of agencies, 
headquarters St. Louis. 

European Experience 

It was in May, 1904, that Mr. Buckner 
was to have his first European experi- 
ence in which duties he built up an in- 
ternational reputation. First post was 
superintendent of agencies in the Euro- 
pean department, headquarters Paris. He 
developed the company’s agency organi- 
zation abroad until the World War. 

When Second Vice-President Ingersoll, 
director-general for Europe, went on 
leave of absence on account of illness, 
Mr. Buckner was authorized, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, to act for Mr. Ingersoll with 


the power of attorney in handling the 
company’s European business. Upon the 
death of Mr. Ingersoll later in the same 
year Mr. Walker Buckner was author- 
ized to sign as “director-general for Eu- 
rope” and to fill Mr. Ingersoll’s place 
until a new second vice-president for 
Europe should be elected. When this 
election took place, it was Mr. Buckner 
himself who was chosen to fill the diffi- 
cult position as the chief executive officer 
in charge of the company’s European 
business. 

In 1913 Mr. Buckner negotiated with 
Italian officials for the transfer of the 
company’s Italian business to the Italian 
Government Insurance Institute, follow- 
ing the enactment of a monopoly law in 
Italy the previous year. For his capable 
cooperation in this work, the King of 
Italy conferred upon Mr. Buckner the 
order of Commander of the Crown of 
Italy. 

His able direction during the period 
when the company was winding up its 
foreign interests and retiring from the 
European field brought him high praise 
not only from the officers and directors 
of the New York Life at home but from 
European business men and diplomats as 
well. 

Head of Agency Department 

On May 13, 1925, the board of direc- 
tors elected Mr. Walker Buckner vice- 
president. He was elected chairman of 
the company’s executive committee on 
June 7, 1933. As head of the agency 
department, Vice-President Buckner is 
responsible for the direction of the com- 
pany’s branch offices with an organiza- 
tion of about 250 agency men and 10,000 
agents throughout the United States and 
Canada, and is chairman of the annual 
convention of agency directors. 





DE LONG AGENCY PLAYS GOLF 





All Day Outing Held at Canoe Brook 
Club Near Summit; Many Prizes 
Awarded at Dinner 

The Canoe Brook Country Club, near 
Summit, N. J., was the scene of the all 
day outing of the C. E. De Long agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York City, on 
last Friday. Golf was the theme of the 
day and prizes were generously distrib- 
uted in the evening at dinner. Tennis, 
cards and horseshoe pitching were also 
on the program 

A production contest of several weeks 
was brought to a close in a novel man- 
ner with George D. James being the 
winner. Golf prizes were suitable for 
golfers including clubs, bags, balls, 
sweaters, slacks and shoes. An electric 
clock was the top prize. 

Winners were the following: Low net 
score, Class A—Swift Barnes and G. Gil- 
son Terriberry. Low net score, Class B 

Clyde Buchanan and James Free 
Kickers’ handicap—James Free and F 
Millmoe Brown. Contestants’ prize 
Donald Cutler and Albert A. Elsey. 

Low net for pairs, Class A—Arthur V. 
Youngman and Silas T. Wilde placed 
first while Charles E. DeLong and 
George D. James were second. In Class 
B for pairs Peter Hastings and Charles 
E. Maxwell were low while Willard 
Johnson and Sydney Berman were run- 
ners-up. The prize for low medal score 
on par three holes went to Lowell Baker 
Albert S. Rifkin took the prize for high 


gross score. 


Cc. C. DOYLE WITH OHIO STATE 

Clint C. Doyle has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Ohio State Life, 
in connection with an expansion program 
launched by the company. Mr. Doyle, a 
former vice-president of the Life Under 
writers Association of Columbus, was 
with the Connecticut Mutual at Fort 
Wayne and Columbus and for the past 
year had been superintendent of agencies 
for the Reserve Loan Life at Indian- 
apolis. 





COLUMBIAN NAT'L 33 DRIVE 
45% Gain in First Week of Thirty-Third 


Anniversary Campaign; How 
Effort Is Being Made 

Columbian National Life business for 
the first week of June showed a 45% 
gain over the first week of June 1934. It 
was the opening week of a “year for a 
day campaign” in which the thirty-three 
years of the company will be celebrated 
by thirty-three days of production ef- 
fort. The period is from June 1 to July 3. 
Three goals have been established; of 
$1,000 a day average or $500 a day aver- 
age in life business, and another quota 
for accident business. 

The first five months of 1935 show a 
steadily mounting increase in new ap- 
plied-for life insurance as compared with 
last year, the increase in May being 40% 
over the May before. 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR MEETING 

A breakfast meeting, the first of its 
kind held by the Leyendecker - Schnur 
agency, Guardian Life, New York, proved 
so successful that the agency is already 
making plans to have a program of simi- 
lar meetings starting next Fall. The 
meeting was held June 7 at Schwartz’s 
Restaurant. James McClain, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and J. C. Barnsley, 
actuary, made brief talks following which 
Mr. Barnsley conducted an open forum 
discussing recent rate changes made by 
the company. The agency is making a 
special effort to maintain its position of 
first place for the balance of the club 
year. 








J. J. LEAHY DEAD 
J. J. Leahy, who died last week in 
California, was the father of Leroy J. 
Leahy, manager of the Federal Life home 
office agency in Chicago, and of William 
EK. Leahy, manager Los Angeles agency. 


HEADS LOS ANGELES ASS’N 
Harold G. Saul, John Hancock Mutual, 
has been elected president of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Association. 
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THE 


LEYENDECKER 
SCHNUR 


AGENCY 
225 BROADWAY, BAtrclay 7-3670 
co] 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 














OccDENTAL 











Life Agents work under a 





liberal contract contain- 
ing settlement, volume 


and renewal bonuses. 
= 


OPENINGS ARE AVAILABLE 
for live, aggressive Agencies and Men 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Old Line Legal Reserve Life, Accident, Health 
HOME OFFICE, Los Angeles, Calif. 











V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President, in Charge of Production 
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“HEARD on the WAY 








—_—_—— : 
The Young E. Allison Commemoration 
Committee of the Filson Club, Louisville, 
announces the preparation for publica- 

@ c 
tion (in September, 1935) of selected 
yorks of the late Young E. Allison, 
or years editor of The Insurance Field 
and a historian and poet. The book will 
consist of about 500 pages, including Mr. 
\jlison’s best literary papers and histori- 
ql studies, some of which have been 
long out of print. One poem will be 
his “Derelict,” widely known. The best 
of his insurance humorous writing—“In- 
airance at Piney Woods”— is embraced 
in the volume. 

]. Christian Bay, librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, is editor of the 
edition, and to it he has contributed a 
biography of Mr. Allison, It will supple- 
ment the text of an autobiography begun 
hut not finished. Gustave A. Breaux is 
chairman of the committee under whose 
auspices the volume is prepared. One 
if the members of the committee is Tom 
Wallace, editor, Louisville Times, and 
Young E. Allison, Jr., associate editor, 
The Weekly Underwriter is also a 
committee members. Chairman of the 
committee is Gustave A. Breaux. 





The current issue of Reliance Bulletin, 
published by the Reliance Life, is a trib 
ute to the memory of Herman G. Scott, 
vice-president, who died April 30 of heart 
failure. Almost the entire issue is de- 
voted to Mr. Scott, who was held in 
affectionate regard by the entire organi- 
zation. In the issue every phase of his 
personality was given special treatment 
and one article is devoted to the Perfect 
Protection policy which he originated. 
Many photographs of Mr. Scott appear 
in the issue, together with individual trib- 
utes from many of the field force. 

In make-up, typography, display, art 
work Editor Robert E. Wood turned out 
a job for which he has received many 
congratulations. 

The Dionne quintuplets furnish text 
for the leading article in the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s Statistical Bulletin, latest is- 
sue. After paying a tribute to Dr. Dafoe, 
Mrs. Dionne’s physician, the Metropoli- 
tan Life says: 

“In surviving together to age one, this 
group of five baby girls has success- 
fully overcome risks equivalent to those 
that one female individual meets in the 
course of her first fifty-one years of life. 
This statement is based on the most re- 
cent life table representing current 
\merican mortality conditions, accord- 
img to which the probability of one girl 
baby surviving to age one is a little over 
%%. The probability of five such babies 
all surviving to age one is the fifth power 
of this figure, that is, 78%. The same 
life table shows that the probability of 
one female newborn baby surviving to 
age 51 is 78%. Thus, even if we assume 
as favorable mortality for quintuplets as 
lor the average American child, we reach 
the conclusion stated above, that in the 
first year of their life they have with- 
stood the degree of life risk ordinarily 
met with by one female individual in 
the first 51 years of her life. Actually, 
these babies were prematurely born, and 
this without doubt greatly increased their 
tisk of dying in the first few days and 
certainly in their first year. When we 
consider in addition the fact that multiple 
births always represent a very serious 
handicap, we cannot praise too highly 
the skill of the physician and his staff. 
Whose unflagging efforts have preserved 


| these remarkable children and brought 


} them to their present state of robust 
| babyhood. 
























“As the result of this achievement, any 
one of these children considered sepa- 
rately has now an expectation of life of 
Sixty-five years. If we ask how long 
they may all as a group expect to live 





together, the answer, computed from the 
life table, is, naturally, a smaller number, 
namely thirty-nine years. This is an 
average figure. Actually they may well 
do better than that, for they seem to be 
in splendid health, and, as wards of the 
King, will continue to receive excellent 
care. 

“While the expectation of life of the 
five as a group necessarily is less than 
that of any one of them separately, on 
the other hand, the longest lived of the 
five, whoever she may be, has a greater 
expectation of life than any random one 
of them. Her expectation is eighty-three 
years. 

“All these figures are based on aver- 
ages, and actually the children may do 
better than stated above. One fact which 
it is not possible to take into account 
in the computation is that the children 
are of the ‘identical’ kind of multiple 
births, and, therefore, they probably have 
very closely similar predispositions, such 
as would tend, barring accidents, to make 
them all survive to about the same age. 
This, we have every reason to hope, may 





be an advanced age, to judge from their 
present robust health and the special 
provisions taken for their welfare.” 





Francis H. Low of the home office of 
the Home Life, and son of Chairman 
Ethelbert Ide Low of the Home Life, is 
believed to have got the largest fish ever 
caught with rod and reel when he landed 
a species of shark weighing about 1,100 
pounds while fishing eighteen miles off 
Brielle, N. J. It was a two and a half 
hour struggle before he succeeded in 
hauling in the giant of the deep. He 
was fishing from the deck of the fifty- 
two foot power cruiser Akela III. Mr. 
Low used a 37-thread line with a hickory 
rod similar to the outfit used by Zane 
Grey who caught a 1,040 marline sword- 
fish off Tahiti in 1930, the previous 
record. 

It wasn’t young Low’s first experience 
with deep-sea monsters. In September, 
1933, while fishing from a twenty-two 
foot skiff with Harold E. Herrick, his 
cousin, he landed a tuna weighing 705 
pounds. It was nine feet three and a 
half inches long. This catch was made 
off Ambrose Channel. 

Frank W. Pennell, general agent State 
Mutual Life, 225 Broadway, is author of 
a long and exceedingly interesting sketch 
of Chase S. Osborn, former Governor of 





Michigan, which was recently printed in 
the Atlanta Constitution. Mr. Osborn, a 
former governor of Michigan, has long 
been a friend of Mr. Pennell’s and the 
latter visited him at his estate, “Possum 
Poke and Possum Lane” in Works Coun- 
ty, Georgia. Former Governor Osborn 
has been spending Winters or part of 
that: season in Georgia for forty years. 
At the recent anniversary convention 
of the State Mutual Mr. Pennell talked 
at the opening and close of the conven- 
tion and also made a talk on a production 
topic. 
Uncle Francis 





LOAN REPAYMENTS INCREASE 


Those who have borrowed on their life 
insurance policies during the past several 
years of economic stress are making in- 
creasing effort to pay back what they 
have borrowed and put their insurance, 
and their families, in a better position, 
according to the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. During the first four months of 
this year $983,232 has been paid back to 
this company as compared with $643,122 
during the corresponding period in 1934. 
During the entire year of 1933 $1,076,378 
was repaid, while during 1934 repayments 
reached $2,000,642. At the present rate 
of repayments approximately $3,000,000 
will be repaid by policyholders in 1935. 
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Why ; eneral Agents ctuid 


The mortality among men who become General Agents is entirely 


too high. 


We are all of us familiar with the cases of men who, without adequate 


preparation, undertook General Agency activity and just could not 


make it go. 


It is not merely the time and money that is wasted that 


makes such a procedure unprofitable. Too often the very fact of failure 


does something to a man that damages his whole future career. 


That is why this Company has evolved a definite and specific plan for 


the training of men for General Agency posts. 


Just what this plan involves, is set forth in a booklet entitled, “The 
Making of a General Agent”, prepared primarily for the information 


of those men in our own organization who are interested in future 


General Agency activity. 


If you would find it of interest, we should be delighted to send you 


a copy. 


ADDRESS C. C. 


FULTOR.,. 12:; 


AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 256 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Ethelbert Ide Low, 


Chairman of the Board 


James A. Fulton 


President 
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Mrs. J. C. Behan 


The Silver Tea and Coffee Service 


J. C. Behan 


General Agents Honor Joseph C. Behan 


Presented With Silver Service as Surprise After Special Meet- 
ing Which Followed Dinner Tuesday Evening 


By W. L. H. 


The pinnacle of enthusiasm which dom- 
inated last week’s meeting of the General 
Agents’ Association and the Agents’ As- 
sociation of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life was reached at the conclusion of 
a specially called meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents after dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning in the Michigan Room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

There was a dual purpose to the meet- 
ing. The new officers of the General 
Agents’ Association headed by Lawrence 
E. Simon, president, general agent in 
New York City, and the executive com- 
mittee wanted to get together before de- 
parting for their respective homes to put 
in motion important plans for the year’s 
activities. They also wanted to do honor 
to Second Vice-President Joseph C. Be- 
han, agency head of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. ; 

There had been quite some buzzing 
among the general agents at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel all during Tuesday. 
There was an air of something impend- 
ing, conferences between groups of two 
or more general agents at strategic 
points where eavesdroppers had little or 
no chance to pick up what the subject of 
conversation was. The new executive 
committee was on the job, doing their 


stuff in the manner indicated by the 
title of their committee. They knew 
what was going on and they only. Gen- 


eral agents not on the executive com- 
mittee were no wiser than non-members 
of the General Agents’ Association. 

The first inkling this writer had of 
just what was on tap, or really that any- 
thing was on tap, was as I was hurrying 
to get some dinner preparatory to leav- 
ing for New York Tuesday evening. I 
was approached in a guarded manner by 
President Simon who wanted to know 
just where I was going to be after din- 
ner. I advised him that I was planning 
to be on my way to New York just as 
soon as I had some dinner. 


How the News Was Spread 


He looked about and then sotto voice 
let me in on the fact that there was to 


be something doing later in the evening 
which I was expected to be in on. “Bet- 
ter stick around,” he said in a voice 
which carried the implication that I had 
better stick around. Leaving him I bumped 
into other members of the executive com- 
mittee of the association and in each case 
it was borne in on me that I had better 
stick around. 1 changed my plans and did 
stick around, and Old Bill Hadley is 
mighty happy that he did so. 

Later I was let in on the entire happy 
conspiracy and told the part I was to play 
in the beautiful plot. I would not have 
missed what transpired later for anything. 
I was delegated to locate J. C. B. and 
have him in tow at a certain time at a 
given spot where a courier from the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association special meeting 
might find us and on order conduct the 
“Chief” (as J. C. B. is affectionately 
known) to the general agents in the Mich- 
igan Room. 


Corralling the “Chief” 


It all worked out as planned. I cor- 
talled J. C. B. at the table having his din- 
ner at the time appointed and took him 
sans dessert away from his dinner party 
to the appointed rendezvous. In due course 
the courier appeared. Down the several 
corridors and sets of stairs I led the 
“Chief,” and on entering the Michigan 
Room there was a mighty roar from the 
assembled general agents which lasted for 
several minutes. It was an audible exud- 
ing of pent-up emotion and admiration. 
There was something more than electric 
about it. These members of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life production family 
were with unleashed enthusiasm telling 
their “Chief” of their deep rooted love 
and affection for him as a friend and a 
man. Every last one of them gave un- 
mistakable evidence of being proud of 
that moment and: the part they were play- 
ing in the occasion. 

When the tumult subsided President Si- 
mon greeted the “Chief” and then said 
that Harry Davis had something to say 
to him. Harry Davis did have something 
to say. He had been chosen spokesman 


for the association and after telling J. C. 
B. of the special place ke occupied in their 





individual and collective affection he un- 
covered and presented to the “Chief” a 
beautiful silver service, pictured in this 
article. 

The “Chief” arose, turned to look at 
the silver, and as he did so the bunch 
broke loose again. Several minutes 
elapsed while the general agents cheered, 
each in his own fashion. Altogether 
it made a joyful ringing, pulsating Ho- 
sannah. At its subsiding J. C. B. made 
some motions as though he were going 
to talk, but there was no speech. His 
eyes filled with tears. After two or three 
gulps he got the lump which filled his 
throat out of the way and made charac- 
teristic acknowledgment. 

President Simon announced that the 
business which had called the association 
in extraordinary session stood adjourned. 
That was not the end, however. Some- 
one suggested that there be a serpentine 
parade. As many voices as there were 
general agents present echoed loudly— 
“Sure, let’s have a parade.” And there 
was a parade. 


The Big Parade 


Old Bill Hadley was delegated major 
domo and with the silver service placed 
in my hands the bunch lined up single 
file with the “Chief” next behind me 
and on our way we went throughout the 
stately corridors, parlors, dining rooms, 
including the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
famed Marine Dining Room, and then 
back into the hectagon lobby. The pa- 
raders were singing in several keys “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here” and “He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow” at one and the same 
time. 

As the parade moved through the sev- 
eral lounges the length of the march was 
augmented. Everybody seemed happy. 
Even those not of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life party joined in, including Man- 
aging Director Dewey, Assistant Mana- 
ger Jones and members of the staff of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Thus ended one of the happiest dem- 
onstrations it has been my pleasure to 
see or take part in. 


Two Conventions 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Mutual Life folk were particularly happy 
through the selections of speakers. The 
general agents heard that always inter- 
esting manager of the Life Insurance 





ay 
Sales Research Bureau, John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. His subject was “Reeryij. 
ing and Rehabilitation.” 

Then they heard John W. Yates, gen. 
cral agent of Los Angeles, and Chester 
O. Fischer, general agent, St. Louis, “On 
Recruiting in 1935.” 

One of the high spots of oratory was 
delivered by Frank T. McNally, general 
agent at Minneapolis. On the program 
his topic was “Our Future with the Com. 
pany.” His speech actually developed 
into a stirring plea for “Re-Americaniz. 
ing.” This talk might be broadcast over 
every radio network throughout the 
United States to the good of all listen. 
ers. Elsewhere in this paper will be 
found something of what Frank T. Mc. 
Nally said. The general agents’ confer. 
ence was presided over by George £. 
Lackey, general agent of Detroit, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Agents’ Association Meeting 


With Charles W. Hall, Rochester, N, 
Y., president of the Agents’ Association 
in the chair, the sessions of this organi- 
zation of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
got under way on Monday morning, June 
3, and continued in an unusually interest- 
ing manner through June 4 and June $, 

The Agents’ Association also had its 
orators. As noted above the address of 
Vice-President Bertrand J. Perry ranked 
high in the list of addresses delivered 
before this body. Enthusiastic comment 
as to his astute understanding of sales 
values and sales problems was heard on 
every hand. 

Then Chester O. Fischer, general agent 
of St. Louis, was called upon to talk 
about the Massachusetts Mutual Life be- 
fore the Agents’ Convention. 

The high spot of oratory at the 
Agents’ Convention was reached at the 
banquet on Monday night presided over 
by Doctor Morton Snow, medical direc- 
tor, the speaker being James E. Gheen. 
This talk was highly inspirational and 
appropriate to the occasion and was pro- 
nounced by all who heard him as one of 
the best banquet talks they had ever 
heard. 

Still on orators, the subject of “Per- 
sonality and the Approach” was_ ver) 
ably presented by Professor Hubert 
Greaves, Yale University. 

In addition to the above outstanding 
talks were given by J. Hawley Wilson, 
Peoria, on the subject of “Prospecting’ 
and Earl J. Foster, Rochester, New 
York, on “Approaching and Interview- 
ing.” 

Leopold V. Freudberg, Washington, D 
C., did a fine job with the topic “Servic 
with a Purpose,” while Jean Black, In- 
dianapolis, put over a fine talk on “Keep- 
ing Intelligently Busy.” 


Agency Staffs in Playlets 


Throughout the several sessions of the 
Agents’ Association Convention _ there 
were a number of dramatized playlets 
under the supervision of Miss Olivia 
Orth of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These 
playlets were done by members of sev- 
eral agencies of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life production force. They wet 
highly instructive and splendidly done. 

This combined convention of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association and the Agents 
Association was one of the largest 
point of attendance ever held by the field 
force of this company and there was am 
enthusiasm prominently evident through 
out each and all of the sessions; als 
the social activities attending the cot 
vention are seldom found in gatherings 0! 
this nature. 

The consecutive weekly productio 
feature on the Agents Association pro 
gram produced some good material }! 
the four speakers particularly the tal 
by that keen young agent Clarence L 
Hagstrom of Seattle, who got his tal 
over splendidly. One of the speaker 
was Mary B. Fisher of Memphis and the 
others were George M. Phillips and Er 
erett Strupper, both of Atlanta. 
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Vice-Presi 


alesmanship From Buyers’ Standpoint 


theless I feel very confident that a big 
majority of people will respond with , 
sympathetic chord and even try to make 


When Vice-President Bertrand J. 
Perry addresses the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual field force he usually talks on the 
financial operations of the company but 
at the meeting in Chicago last week he 
talked on salesmanship from the stand- 
point of the buyer. He told the general 
agents and agents that although he had 
never sold anything he had been on the 
buying end of a great variety of pur- 
chases for the company and had con- 
fronted about every type of salesman. 
He made the point that common busi- 
ness courtesy is as important as common 
business honesty. His talk in part fol- 
lows: 

I wonder if this same question of com- 
mon courtesy doesn’t figure in the mat- 
ter of securing interviews. I have lis- 
tened to a great many enthusiastic and 
clever recitals of how a salesman had 
crashed a gate that was securely tiled by 
a splenetic secretary with a sharp eye 
and a sharper tongue. Such experiences 
are worth recounting, of course, but I 
wonder, when the salesman finally 
blooms into the presence, if he has help- 
ed his chances any by having arrived 
there through false pretenses. Is there 
not a danger of setting up a barrier, 
even though it can be hurdled, that did 
not need to be there at all? This is a 
controversial subject, I know, and one 
where the seller is apt to have one 
opinion, and the buyer the opposite one. 
It is my own opinion that it takes a 
pretty good salesman to get away with 
it after “muscling in.” 

Then there is the sales person who 
talks down to you, who patronizes you, 
and who is really sorry and sympathetic 
for you because you can’t instantly agree 
to all of his arguments and explanations. 
Who, pray, wants to be pitied? Most 
people can stand anything else. Some- 
times, too, and perhaps quite uncon- 
sciously, the salesman will use expres- 
sions that rasp: “Why you can see your- 
self that so-and-so,” for instance. Such 
a remark isn’t going to tickle anyone’s 
vanity if it is freely translated, as it 
usually is, into: “Why, even anyone of 
your intelligence can understand that 
so-and-so.” 

On the other hand, going to the other 
extreme, I have noticed that while the 
average human animal will take a certain 
amount of judicious jollying and like it, 
there is a very definite danger in trying 
to spread the flattery too thick. It is all 
so obvious. 

Avoid Shooting “Technical Flapdoodle” 


Much has been said and written—to 
all of which I subscribe—about prepared- 
ness. Preparedness, however, does not 
imply talking your client to death nor, 
as it sometimes works out, becoming 
cocky over your knowledge of the sub- 
ject and trying to make an impression 
by shooting an endless amount of tech- 
nical flapdoodle. A salesman was in my 
office the other day, as an illustration, 
who, in spite of the fact that I told him 
we had made a very complete study of a 





certain bond issue, proceeded to reel off 
miles of data and statistics, percentages, 
and ratios. He went on and on, and a 
long time before he completed his mem- 
orized thesis I had, through sheer fa- 
tigue, lost all interest in buying. It’s a 
simple and easy thing to talk yourself 
out of a job. 

Let me tell you, if I may, about one 
of the prettiest bits of preparedness and 
one of the best pieces of selling that I 
have ever seen. It was during the time 
when we were planning our new home 
office building. That was an important 
job and naturally we were approached 
by contractors from all over the country; 
so many, in fact, that we were consid- 
erably embarrassed when it came to the 
matter of selection. As we went along 
with our analyzing, there was one thing 
that stood out as important, and it had 
to do not with the personnel at the head 
office of the firm who was going to do 
the work but with the personnel of the 
organization actually on the job. After 
a good deal of investigating and check- 
ing, we sifted the number of contestants 
down to two well known concerns. Fi- 
nally it was decided by the building com- 
mittee to give each one a final half hour 
to present their case. So on a certain 
afternoon the first group was called in. 
The opening question that we asked cov- 
ered that point as to who was who. Who 
would we deal with? Who for example 
would be the superintendent on the job? 
This all seemed very important to us. 
Well! they could not tell us. They did 
say that we needn’t have the slightest 
apprehension; that the organization 
would in every way be outstanding, but 
who they would be or what they would 
be, they couldn’t say. After talking over 
various other things, they were let out 
and the other group came in. The same 
question in exactly the same words was 
put to them. And here was the answer 
in the form of an organization chart 
that showed the whole set-up from the 
superintendent down through to the 


water boy. They got the job. 

The best definition and the simplest 
definition of preparedness, I believe, is 
being ready and then seeing what hap- 
It is not in any sense an invita- 
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dent B. |. Perry Discusses 


tion to tell all you know, or an invitation 
to put on an exhibition. 


In Selling Be Your Real Self 


Preparing one’s self for anything, as 
we know only too well, means work; 
lots of work. It means a study, not only 
of the theory but of the practice, and in 
that last—the practice—I believe there 
lies a danger. Too many times it means 
trying to follow the practice or the 
method of someone else, of simply imi- 
tating someone else. May I emphasize 
that an imitation is never as good as the 
real thing. In your anxiety to be a real 
agent, why not remember to be your real 
self. Of course you can learn from 
others. Of course you can improve and 
educate and cultivate yourself, but why 
not be yourself and not an imitation? 
And in speaking of being a real sales- 
man, let me venture the opinion that that 
is not the equivalent of being a too 
clever and foxy salesman. If you never 
saw the prospect before and never ex- 
pect to see him again, that’s one thing. 
But when you consider that in some of 
our agencies more than 50% of our new 
business is written on present policy- 
holders, it becomes extremely important 
that your standing be improved with 
every interview. 

While selling is serious business, the 
gloomy and lachrymose individual pre- 
senting anything for sale has a tough 
job ahead of him. Why not let the 
prospect do the weeping? And even if 
he doesn’t do anything of the sort, he 
probably has worries enough of his own 
so that when the salesman comes in with 
a face a yard long and his eyes brim- 
ming with tears, the whole business has 
immediately struck a dead center. 

Somewhat akin to this is the timid and 
diffident type. Everybody has to fight 
that trait in himself to some extent. For 
that very reason I do not believe that a 
faint hearted salesman needs to worry 
nearly as much over that particular emo- 
tion as is generally supposed. As for 
the buyer, it frequently is quite a relief. 
While there are, no doubt, certain im- 
portant, pompous members of the buying 
species who will try to take advantage 
of an impediment of that sort, never- 





Richard D. Lichtermann 


Percy A. Peyser 


the going easier. I firmly believe tha 
the retiring and unobtrusive salesmay 
who really knows his product will haye 
a much brighter chance of making , 
sale than the self-sufficient one who at. 
tempts to force his way with a noisy 
front and little background. : 


If You Don’t Know—Say So 


But regardless of the personal quali. 
ties, One important point should not be 
lost sight of, and that has to do with 
what should be an axiom—if it isn't- 
that if you don’t know, for heaven's sake 
say so! It is more than likely that your 
prospect will find it out anyhow, and if 
he discovers that your method is built 
on bluff, there is every danger of break- 
ing down the necessary thing you are 
trying to build—confidence. And conf- 
dence is the greatest thing in the world, 
A buyer—and regardless of what he says 
—who has complete confidence in the 
seller, is in the psychological position of 
trying to find an excuse for placing the 
order. 

Well, I don’t suppose I have hit any- 
one yet, but I am not disturbed about 
that because what I have said so far is 
only a preface to what I want to say 
about another type; a type that right 
now is all too prevalent. I am very sure 
that a great many—perhaps the majority 
of salesmen—are today suffering from 
what we may call a depression phobia 
And God knows there is __ sufficient 
cause! I am not in any way attempting 
to belittle it. The constant political, so- 
cial, and economic experimentation thai 
is going on, which nobody understands, 
is enough to shake anybody’s faith 
While much of the oratory in Washing- 
ton is for headline purposes only, never- 
theless it all tends to increase the feeling 
of fear of defeat; fear of fear. There 
is an over-supply of conversation. Some- 
one said the other day that one trouble 
with this country is that too many peo 
ple have joined the Share-the-Talk 
movement. Can’t we all secure a great 
deal of confidence from a dictum that 
was laid down a long time before this 
trouble sfarted, that “the gods that shape 
man’s destinies are of exceeding px 
tience, but they draw the line at some 
things.” 

Most of our present sinking spell 
come through a belief that what we ar 
now enduring is worse than anything 
that anyone has ever had to conten 
with before. Therefore, what is the us 
or good of trying? Such a philosoph! 
of despair can only indicate a prett) 
complete forgetfulness of what has beet 
going on in this country of ours sinc 
the very beginning. 

I believe it is perfectly safe to sa 
that practically every person in this ha 
comes from pioneer stock. I don’t meat 
by that that all of your progenitors wet 
part of that small and select and vet 
much lied about passenger list on th 
Mayflower, or that your line has bee! 
identified with the history of the cour 
try for upwards of 300 years, but whet 
ever and wherever your forebears stat 
ed, it was a fight for their very existent 


Pioneers Met Problems Worse That 
Today’s 


Suppose we check off just a few °F 
the things that it was necessary for the 
to go through to make it possible for ® 
to be what we are today—to even 
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ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
5300 Block—Sheridan Road 

CHICAGO 
Extends an Expression of Appreciation for Their Recently 

Concluded Convention to 

THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and to the 
Eighty-Five other Insurance Organizations who have selected 
the Hotel as their meeting place, many of these groups having 
met here several times. 
Location, facilities and service have made this Hotel the ideal 
Convention Headquarters for Insurance Organizations. 
W. M. DEWEY, Managing Director 
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here today. A complete enumeration of 
what our forefathers have done in build- 
ing the greatest nation on earth out of a 
virgin wilderness would require the en- 
tire time of this convention, and more. 

And suppose we start with the little 
Mayflower band which landed in the 
dead of winter in 1620, with nothing to 
eat; nothing to wear; and nothing to do 
with except what they had brought with 
them. This little company was forced 
to build huts of boughs and bark. Con- 
trary to the popular belief, log houses 
were not known in New England until 
several years later. As the winter wore 
on, their food supplies gave out and 
there was much sickness. When spring 
came, more than half of the group had 
died, and still there was no faltering and 
no backing out; no complaining about 
the American standard of living, that we 
have since heard so much about. Even 
at the end of three years they knew not 
where the next meal was coming from. 
At one time there was only a pint of 
corn in the settlement, which allowed 
but five kernels to each person. The 
only thing they had in their favor was 
that, in the beginning, the Indians were 
somewhat friendly. 

The horrors of Indian warfare did not 
come until later on, by which time other 
and scattering settlements had been 
made. By then the lonely settler was 
always in danger of a treacherous am- 
buscade, and the entire Massachusetts 
Colony lived in constant terror. Burned 
buildings, and poles hung with heads, 
hands, and scalps was the lot of the hap- 
less whites. In spite of all this—or per- 
haps because of all this—ample thought 
was given to the conduct and the morals 
of the settlers, and very rigid penalties 
were imposed. A man was whipped for 
shooting fowl on Sunday. A_swearer 
was made to meditate over his sin, stand- 
ing in a public place with his tongue in 
a cleft stick. In exaggerated cases the 
tongue was burned through with hot 
irons. Scolds and gossips were gagged 
and set up where everyone could gaze 
at them. Ducking was also considered 
a reasonable punishment for such of- 
fenders. As to the “prophanely behav- 
ed” person who lingered “without dores 
att the meeting house on the Lord’s 
daies” to indulge in social chat or even 
to steal a quiet nap, he was admonished 
by the constables; on a second offense, 
“Sett in the stockes,” and if his moral 
sense was still perverted, he was cited 
into court. No youth under twenty-one 
could “take any tobacko untill hee had 
brought a certificate under the hands of 
someone who was approved for knowl- 
edge and skill in phisick, that it is useful 
to him, and also that he hath received a 
lycense from the courte for the same.” 
We read of fines for the juryman who 
should indulge in tobacco the same day 
as rendering a verdict; also for all per- 
sons who used it “in every uncivil man- 
ner publickly” in the streets; or “within 
ten miles of any house, and then not 
more than once a day.” 

While persecutions for witchcraft had 
occurred in some of the other colonies, 
like Connecticut and Virginia, they 
reached their height in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1692. Certain persons, espe- 
cially very old women, or queer looking 
old men, or sometimes pleasant looking 
young women—and apparently for no 
other reason than that they were pleas- 
ant looking—were supposed to be abie 
to “cast spells” over others. A special 
court was formed to try the accused. On 
the most foolish charges, fifty-five per- 
sons suffered torture and twenty were 
executed. 


Springfield Once Scene of Indian Wars 


By the time Springfield—our Spring- 
field—had become a frontier town, the 
Indian menace had become a very acute 
one. Because of the slaughter in that 
vicinity, it was very difficult to secure 
help from the larger settlements on the 
Bay. On one occasion Major Pynchon, 
it is recorded, who was in charge of our 
armed force, had his great farmhouse 
and barns burned by the Indians. A 
few days after this, because of an alarm, 
the sentinels herded the settlers into the 
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Eight of ten members of the App-A-Week Club of the Memphis agency at meeting. 


nearest block houses. Nothing happened 
that night, and with the daylight came 
revived courage. Everyone returned to 
their homes, and shortly after Lieut. 
Cooper and one Thomas Miller rode out 
toward Agawam Fort on Long Hill. 
Long Hill, by the way, is where Presi- 
dent Sargeant’s house now stands. When 
part way there, they were both am- 
bushed and killed. That was the start. 
Hundreds of Indians swarmed in from 
all sides; killing, burning, and destroying. 
Relief in the form of 190 soldiers from 
Hadley on the north finally arrived, but 
not until the vitally necessary grist and 
saw mills had been destroyed. Out of 
fifty houses, but fifteen were left stand- 
ing. 

This is tyical of what was going on in 
the Connecticut River Valley. A sur- 
prise night attack in Deerfield with three 
feet of snow on the ground by a com- 
bined force of French and Indians, left 
but 130 of the 290 who were peacefully 
dwelling there but a few short hours 
before. Forty-nine were killed and 111 
carried off captive. Of its forty-one 
houses, only twenty-four remained. The 
Bloody Brook massacre, which also oc- 
curred in Deerfield, resulted in the kill- 
ing of all but seven or eight of a com- 
pany of eighty young men, who were de- 
scribed as “the very flower of the 
County.” 


Along with all this danger went the 
hardest kind of pitiless toil, which was 
particularly disastrous for the women; 
most of them dying off at extremely 
young ages. Money was scarce or un- 
known. Trade was almost entirely by 
barter. In 1635 bullets were given in- 
stead of farthings. Massachusetts. was 
the first colony to coin money, a mint 
being set up in 1652. For thirty years 
the pine tree shillings and sixpences all 
bore the same date. 

The difficulties in the Bay Colony were 
substantially duplicated in the other col- 
onies. While the English were estab- 
lishing themselves along the Atlantic 
Coast, the French were making headway 
with their settlements. Champlain had 
founded Quebec, and the Jesuits were 
pushing their way along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. La Salle had descended 
the Mississippi, naming the country 
Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV of 
France. A competition arose as to 
whether the French or the English 
should rule the continent, resulting in a 





war or a series of wars that lasted for 
three-quarters of a century—from 

to 1763. With the French and Indians 
on one side, the latter now armed with 
guns and led by French officers; and the 
English on the other; the intensity of 
the horrors which existed in the earlier 
Indian wars was greatly increased. 


By 1750 the thirteen English colonies 
had been settled. The frontier had 
moved westward but slowly, although 
there was greatly curiosity to know what 
lay in the interior. The Appalachian 
Mountains were a natural barrier, never- 
theless the intrepid spirit of the follow- 
ers of Daniel Boone caused a settlement 
to be made in Kentucky. “These armed 
hunters, woodchoppers, and farmers,” 
says Theodore Roosevelt, in one of his 
books, “were their own soldiers.” Every 
man was accustomed to the use of arms 
from his childhood; when a boy was 
twelve years old he was given a rifle and 
made a fort-soldier with a loophole 
where he was to stand if the station 
were attacked. The war was never-end- 
ing. Even the times of so-called peace 
were broken by forays and murders. A 
man might grow from babyhood to mid- 
dle age on the border and yet never 
remember a year in which someone of 
his neighbors did not fall a victim to the 
Indians. * * * Thus the backwoodsmen 
lived on the clearings they had hewed 
out of the everlasting forest; a grim, 
stern people; strong and simple; power- 
ful for good and evil; swayed by gusts 
of stormy passion; the love of freedom 
rooted in their very hearts’ core. Their 
lives were harsh and narrow; they gain- 
ed their bread by blood and sweat in the 
unending struggle with the wild rugged- 
ness of nature.” 

So down through to the Revolution, 
always with effort, fatigue, and suffering, 
with arbitrary restrictions and English 
injustice, with the Stamp Act and the 
Mutiny Act. To settle all this took 
seven long years of bloody war and 
thousands of lives with massacres, depre- 
dations, and demoralization. The his- 
tory of the development of the Republic 
was but a continual story of difficulties 
and frequent financial prostration. Nev- 
ertheless, the frontier was constantly be- 
ing pushed to the west. The covered 
wagon era was largely a tragedy except 
only for the unshakable confidence 
shown by the emigrants who, with little 
or no money, fought on over the Santa 


Successful Agents Greatest Asset 


In a foreword to the convention pro- 
gram George E. Lackey of Detroit, last 
year’s president of the General Agents’ 
Association, said: 

“The distribution of life insurance has 
not been on as scientific a basis as has 
the institution itself. It has been a well- 
recognized fact that no concerted effort 
bas ever been put forth to correct it. 
Now that the National Association of 


Life Underwriters, through a_ special 
committee cooperating with the Life 
Agency Officers, has set up a declaration 
of guiding principles and agreement, to 
which our grand old company has sub- 
scribed, we, as general agents, are chal- 
lenged to follow the trail which our agen- 
cy officers have blazed for us and bring 
more of the ‘successful agent’ types into 
our respective organizations, if we are 
to increase our own assets.” 


— a 
Fe Trail and on to Oregon and (aj 
fornia. / 

Progress at Expense of Strain and 

Worry 

With the secession of the Souther 
States in 1860 began another long dee. 
ter of events with but one certain pond 
—war. From the time of the attack a 
Fort Sumter on April 12, 1861, to th 
day of Lee’s surrender four years later 
there was nothing but privation and sor. 
row and bloodshed. At the end of th, 
conflict of brother vs. brother, think ot 
the wreckage, particularly in the South 
where the returning soldier found his 
home ruined, his barns burned, his fields 
fallow, and his family scattered. And 
think of the Reconstruction Period with 
its difficulties and its vigilance commit 
tees, its Black Friday, its race riots and 
its impeachments. , 

With the end of the Civil War two and 
a half centuries of the nation’s life had 
passed into history. Another frontie 
had been conquered! But the felon 
presented many more. While the o_ 
enty years since that time has seen the 
entrance into a wonderful era of prog. 
ress and development, nevertheless the 
accomplishments have always been “ 
the expense of strain and worry, Th 
transition from horse cars to automobile: 
did not just happen. The steel skyscra 
and the wonders of mass production oad 
brought into being only as the senh 
of worry, controversy and anxiety, and 
in spite of seemingly unsurmountable 
difficulties. The advance was frequently 
interrupted by labor troubles, and th 
confusion which was caused by the Senn. 
ish War and the fighting in the Philip- 
pines, in China and in Mexico. And then 
came the sinking of the Lusitania and 
the mad decade with its Liberty Loans 
military drafts and No Man’s Land. An. 
other frontier! 


What About the Frontier of October, 
1929? 


One historian Says that “about 18% 
our last frontier disappeared.” What 
about the one that appeared in October 
1929 ? _And what are we going to do 
about it? Has a recovery been delayed 
because, as some of the reformers claim 
we have become soft and weak and that 
we no longer possess the sturdy qualities 
which were so characteristic of our fath- 
ers and grandfathers? Could such a4 
thing be possible with the heritage we 
all possess? Not unless we want t 
make it so. And we can’t make it so 
unless we forget all that has gone be- 
fore, and unless we supinely acknowledge 
that while it is true that the family was 
at one time made up of thinkers and 
doers and fighters, it is really too bad 
that we represent only the seed end. 

here is nothing mysterious about what 
we have got to do. We don’t need to 
understand the Apocalypse of Ezra which 
deals with a prophecy of heaven and hell 
to know what it is all about. The an- 
swer is very well stated by a writer in 
a recent trade journal when he said: 

“The future of business is in the hands 
of the high-hearted men who can waste 
as little time as possible becoming doers 
rhat is what we need! Unfortunately, 
we know of a lot of experienced men it 
various lines who know their stuff, but 
aren’t doers any more. They are greal 
talkers-about-what-they-are-going-to-d0, 
but they don’t get out and dig and 
trudge. Few business men can live with- 
out selling something and if there’s any- 
thing that can be consistently sold with- 
out digging and trudging we will gladly 
eat our words, throw off our high and 
mighty cloak of free-advice-giver and fall 
in line for the easy sugar.” 

So which line are we going to join; 
the bread line, or the one that is made 
up of those who say that it can be done, 
and then go and do it? Where would 
you expect to find those old. boys and 
girls that I have been talking about who, 
for more than three centuries, have face 
almost universal suffering? But they 
licked it; that is the point. And we are 
going to lick it. Not one of those who 
fought and bled for us is going to 
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Direct Mail Ads 


Plow the Field, But 


Agent Is Harvester, Gamble Shows 


Company Has Removed Many Complications, Such as Record- 
Keeping by the Agent; Problem Is to Overcome 
Human Nature With System 


Mr. Lackey has asked me to discuss 
with you what we are doing with direct 


mail. I should like to consider first the 
agents for whose assistance the sales 
promotion service was instituted and 


maintained. What is the agent’s job? 

No matter how altruistic a life insur- 
ance be in his praise- 
worthy service to his fellowmen, he is 
a life insurance salesman first and fore- 
most because he sees in the selling of 
life insurance an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood. His chief aim, therefore, is 
to earn money. 

Tracing back step-by-step from the 
finished job to the starting point, we 
know that income is preceded by the sale, 
the interview, the approach, the call, the 
prospect, the prospecting and the plan- 
ning. 

These steps toward the desired income 
are not easy steps which can be taken 
by leaps and bounds. For the average 
man they are laborious and tedious. Have 
you ever walked into a field which had 
been idle through the winter, noticed 
the hard soil, and wondered how it would 
be possible for a seed to take root there 
and grow? Surely that must be just 
about the way the sales field often looks 
to a salesman. 


salesman may 


The Insurance Salesman’s Plow 


I like to consider direct mail service 
as a plow which goes ahead of the sales- 
man, breaking through the crust and 
preparing his field for planting. I like 
to think of direct mail as a drill which 
drops the seed onto the upturned soil, 
ready for cultivation by the agent. Di- 
rect mail is not the harvester, but a silent 
partner to the man who does the selling 

. He is the harvester. 

Though a man may be a master in the 
processes of planning and prospecting, 
and though he may be thoroughly pro- 
ficient in his approach and in his presen- 


tation, there is still one problem con- 
fronting him, and that one is probably 
the most universal of all stumbling 


blocks in the pathway to success in any 
pursuit. It is contrary to human nature 
to be systematic and persistent in doing 





those things which we know we must do 
to capitalize our daily opportunities. 

We all need an external influence 
which will lead us on in keeping our 
talent busily engaged, and the life in- 
surance salesman is not an exception. 
Direct mail will serve as this external 
influence, the guide and guardrail to help 
the agent in his active progress along 
his selling course, when it is permitted 
to render this valuable assistance. 

Our direct mail has the purpose of 
assisting the agent toward being a better 
director of his time, his effort, and his 
ability. It is not possible for a man to 
employ the service properly unless he 
prospects and plans. Likewise, it is not 
possible for a man to attain unto the 
maximum of his potential success unless 
he prospects and plans. Viewed in this 
light, direct mail is not a hard task- 
master but a faithful silent partner worth 
all of his hire. 

Summing up what we have already 
said, and putting it briefly, the purpose 
of our direct mail program is to serve 
our field representatives in solving their 
most difficult problems, toward the end 
of helping them to be more successful 
life insurance salesmen. 


Rise and Fall of Popularity 


I was not with the company when the 
direct mail program was instituted, but 
my review of the records shows that at 
first the enrollment of the field repre- 
sentatives was far beyond the company’s 
expectation, and that there was a real 
landslide of requests for service. Then 
there came a gradual decrease in the em- 
ployment of the program. 

We made a thoroushgoing analysis of 
the complete plan. There was no object 
in reminding ourselves of the good points 
which had made for success. The need 
was to put the finger on every point 
which might be changed to stop the 
downhill drift and start the uphill climb. 


Correspondence and interviews with 
our general agents brought out many 
helpful points. One was that many of 


our agents felt that the original direct 
mail plan was entirely too complicated. 
We were rather in the predicament of 
a railroad ticket agent. A man who had 


never traveled on a Pullman car wanted 
to know the difference between an upper 
and a lower berth. The ticket agent said, 
“The lower is higher because it is lower. 
The upper is lower because it is higher. 
If you take an upper, you must climb 
up to lied down. If you take a lower, 
you must lie down to get up.” The trav- 
eler was so bewildered that he said, “Just 
give me a railroad ticket, and I will ride 
in the day coach.” 
“Riding in the Day Coach” 


We had felt that the direct mail plan 
was easy enough to handle, but we real- 
ized that no matter what might be the 
opinion of the home office, our agents 
would “ride in a day coach” if our ser- 
vice did not appeal to them, and surely 
it would not appeal if they felt that it 
was complicated. We set our hands to 
the task of removing the complications, 
and as far as possible all of the other 
handicaps. This brings us to what we 
are doing with direct mail in 1935. There 
have been six distinct changes, or for- 
ward movements. Let us review these 
changes: 

The enrollment plan which was origi- 
nally such a tremendous success had fal- 
len into disfavor with our field repre- 
sentatives. They were no longer willing 
to contract for a definite period and 
for a specified amount of service each 
week. There was complaint against pay- 
ing a regular monthly fee, when the full 
allotment of service was not used. The 
enrollment and monthly fee system were 
discontinued. The gates were thrown 
wide open to all of our representatives 
without any requirement to contract for 
a definite time or for any set quantity 
of mailings. Under the new plan, the 
charges are all on a per piece basis, and 
payment is made for only what is or- 
dered. 

Removing Complications 

The second forward step came after 
Mr. Behan had made some visits to the 
agencies and heard complaints against 
the requirement of final reports by the 
agents. on prospects to whom we had 
sent direct mail pieces. The plan of re- 
porting was originally instituted for the 
purpose of encouraging the agents to 
review their work and to plan their fur- 
ther procedure, as well as to keep the 
home office posted on the results of this 
phase of sales promotion. We decided, 
however, that if reporting is a burden to 
the agent, and a handicap against the 
direct mail plan, it should be discontin- 
ued. and it was discontinued. 

We no longer ask the agent to make 
any report on his direct mail prospects. 
Now, the home office checks each appli- 
cation against the prospect file, to de- 
termine the results. Just here, let me 


remind you that we do not claim that qj. 
rect mail makes any sales. It is designed 
only to help the agent. It is the agen; 
who does the selling. 

The third step gave the program de. 
cided flexibility. The original plan called 
for a fixed serial sequence of Mailings 
This meant that when an agent ordered 
for the sake of illustration, one piece of 
the Protection series of folders, the sec. 
ond piece automatically followed at ap 
interval of two weeks. The same plan 
applied to each series. If an agent did 
not like one piece of a set, he passed up 
the series entirely. 

This was all changed. and the pre- 
scribed sequence of mailings has been 
discontinued. The agent is now privi- 
leged to order whatever mailing pieces 
he wants, and to have them forwarded 
in the sequence and at the intervals bes 
suited to his selling plan. 

New Material Added 


The fourth step was not an alteration 
of any procedure, but was the addition 
of brand new material. While the pros. 
pects listed for direct mail service are 
only a small fraction of the potential 
prospects in our thirty-six states, some 
of our agents felt that the original fold- 
ers had outlived their usefulness. Re- 
gardless of the accuracy of that opin- 
ion, it was necessary to produce new 
sales promotion messages in order to 
stimulate the activity of the agents in 
the employment of the service. So, the 
“Time and Money” folders with their 
companion pieces and suggested sales 
talks were announced. 

The next step was taken in connec- 
tion with the company’s wish to reduce 
the sale of annuities, and to assist our 
agents in selling plans of insurance which 
mean more income to the agent as well 
as more satisfactory business for the 
company. This fifth step was the an- 
nouncement of a selling package on In- 
surance-with-Income, including a new di- 
rect mail folder and giving other aids 
to selling. 

Each of the changes and the new sell- 
ing packages brought a prompt increase 
in the use of the service. The increase 
was not constant, but fluctuation in the 
employment of direct mail must be ex- 
pected in anybody’s business. 

By watching the situation, we were 
firmly convinced that we should bring 
out new material at frequent intervals 
This led to the sixth step, our personal- 
ized sales promotion letters. This new 
phase of the program struck a most re- 
sponsive chord and literally flooded 1s 
with requests for service. 

The popularity of the sales promotion 
letters leads us to believe that the en- 
ployment of them will increase. The let- 
ters must bear the best possible appear- 
ance. We have, therefore, equipped our 
selves with an automatic typewriter 
which produces a letter with every ap 
pearance of being individually typewrt 
ten. The letters are signed by hand. 

Some Responses Come to Behan 

It will interest you to know that Mr 
Behan is receiving quite a number 0 
responses, although the letters do not 
ask for a reply. New standard letters 
will be added as the need for them ' 
suggested by our field forces. 

It is not our present purpose to ¢& 
tablish any fixed schedule for annount- 
ing new material, but it is our purpox 
to extend the program as often and @ 
far as its employment by our field forces 
will warrant. It must be borne in minl 
however, that sales promotional piece 
of the good quality you want and whit 
we want you to have require consider 
able expenditure. Your company stand 
ready to do its full share toward assist 
ing you, but must not squander mont! 
by spending it for sales helps which th 
field forces do not employ. 

Added 15 Clerks During L.I.W. 

You will be interested in a panoram 
review of the widespread activity in a 
vance of Life Insurance Week. As Y” 
will recall, the company made a_ vel 
generous offer to render service withol 
charge during the thirty days precedint 
the campaign. Requests for direct m# 
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messages literally deluged us. Orders 
were received from practically every 
agency. The direct mail division was a 
veritable beehive of work. It was nec- 
essary to induct fifteen extra clerks into 
service. 

While it is too early for us to deter- 
mine definitely all of the results of Life 


Insurance Week, it is pleasing to note 
that during the first ten days following 
the campaign our issued business showed 
an increase of $2,080,000 over the cor- 
responding ten days of last year. These 
facts show that our field forces can find 
prospects and that they recognize the 
value of direct mail. 

After weighing the activity in advance 
of Life Insurance Week and the results 
obtained during the campaign it has been 
definitely decided to take the seventh for- 
ward step. Effective today, our agents 
will pay only for the postage, three cents 
for each letter or printed piece they 
order, and the company will take care 
of all of the other costs of the service. 
All pieces except the cartoon and the 
family maintenance announcement card 
will be forwarded by first class mail. 
Please make this announcement to your 
associates just as soon as you get home. 

Weary in Their Own Well-Doing 

No matter how valuable these selling 
helps may be, it is human nature for 
salesmen to forget them and to weary 
in their own well-doing. There is a con- 
stant need for selling over and over 
again to our field forces all of the sales 
aids at their command. 

We in the home office must deal with 
our field representatives as an, organi- 
zation. We cannot deal with them in- 
dividually, nor would you have us do so. 
It is individual selling through close per- 
sonal contact which is so seriously need- 
ed, to get salesmen to pursue practices 
which lead to success. This individual 
selling can be handled by our general 
agents and supervisors better than in 
any other way. It is not a one-time 
responsibility but a job of selling which 
needs to be done again and again. : 

We are not unmindful of the fact that 
there are many demands on the time of 
a general agent. May we suggest, how- 
ever, that when your agents do make full 
use of the direct mail service they prob- 
ably will sell more insurance, thereby 
lightening your burden. In urging you 
to team up with the home office toward 
leading your men into persistent and 
proper employment of the sales promo- 
tional program, we are not imposing on 
you but doing our utmost to assist you. 

The Agency Clerk’s Part 

In each agency there is a clerk to 
handle the routine part of direct mail. 
It is of vital importance for your agencv 
clerk to be sales-minded. She should 


have the vision of business being pro- 
duced and of the consequent progress 
of the agency, due in part at least to 


her efficient handling of her job in con- 
nection with sales promotional activities. 
Your agency clerk should be capable of 
relieving you of a considerable part of 
the job of selling sales promotional ser- 
vice to your associates. That you may 
see what I mean, permit me to make a 
personal reference. 

Miss Stutsman’s Record 

Alberta Stutsman, the agency 
is doing a splendid job 


Miss 


clerk in Detroit, 






























































































































The Bokum & Dingle Agency, Chicago 


She does not bide her time in hoping 
that the agents will employ direct mail. 
Instead, she talks with them about the 
service, shows them what others are ac- 
complishing, publishes inspirational com- 
ments in the weekly bulletin and makes 
herself quite valuable to the agents by 
persuading and encouraging them to doa 
good job of prospecting and planning. 
Miss Stutsman will be here for the 
agents’ convention and I am sure that 
she will be very happy to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask about 


her work. While we have made only one 
personal reference, there are in other 
agencies direct mail clerks who likewise 
are doing an excellent job for the agents 
quite similar to what is being done in 
Detroit. 

As you return to your respective agen- 
cies and I return to the home office, let 
us work in double harness, pulling to- 
gether for the assistance of your asso- 
ciates, for you, and for the grand old 
company we all are fortunate to repre- 
sent. 


Frank T. McNally In Eloquent Tribute 
To Massachusetts Mutual Traditions 


The closing feature of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual general agents’ convention 
in Chicago last week was a stirring ad- 
dress by Frank T. McNally of Minne- 
apolis. His talk in part follows: 

“The Massachusetts Mutual may owe 
something to this group of men and sure- 
ly we owe much to the Massachusetts 
Mutual. To some of us years of close 
association with a splendid group of home 
office officials and a close association 
with this group of our agency leaders 
has not only resulted in the development 
of fine friendships which have in many 
cases lasted a quarter of a century or 
more, but also by precept and example 
and character the stronger have affected 
the weaker to such an extent that almost 
a metamorphosis has resulted in many of 
our lives. 

“Good men always rise to greater 
heights when the pathway of progress is 
indicated. Good men instinctively fol- 
low the leadership of men whom they 
respect and admire. Home office effi- 


ciency orders are not nearly as convinc- 
ing as is a method of increasing sales, 
demonstrated by 


practically a Chester 


Simon, a George 
They not only 


Fischer, a Lawrence 
Lackey or a John Yates. 
tell us what should be done but they 
also tell us exactly how to do it. I have 
seen youngsters come to these meetings, 
green and unknowing but with inherent 
latent power. I have seen them develen 
into leaders in our business, leaders in 
their communities. IT have seen them de- 
velop mental and physical poise and in 
their constant growth and progress I 
have noted the subtle influence of a fac- 
tor which cannot be exactly defined but 
which has had far-reaching results. I 
refer to the splendid influence upon the 
lives of all of us, of that institution which 
we have justly learned to venerate these 
many years—the Massachusetts Mutual 

“T presume the character of our insti- 


tution, like that of any other, is after all 
simply the composite chagacter of the 
long list of men who havé directed its 


activities. But the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual does possess character. It does stand 
for something. Perhaps like fond chil- 
dren we are prone to exaggerate the 
goodness or the greatness of a parent. 
Well, after all, is our Massachusetts 
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Mutual and we are proud of it. I love its 
past and its present and I am completely 
confident of its future. It was born and 
nurtured in the land which served as the 
cradle of American liberties and it pos- 
sesses all the qualities which I like to 
think of as being typical of and peculiar 
io New England. Conservative, yes, 
possessing the conservatism which gave 
our country the pioneers who builded the 
West, the Massachusetts Mutual has 
spread its activities over the length and 
breadth of the land. Conservative, yes: 
it has always frowned on silly changes 
and unwise policies and freak ideas, just 
as New England has always frowned up- 
on the silly “isms” which usually come 
out of the West. 

“Success has never caused it to assume 
the qualities of the high and mighty. I 
is now, as it always has been, democratic, 
simple and unadorned. For twenty-five 
years I have been one of its servants and 
in that time, like Mr. Behan’s black shoes 
and plain ties, it has not changed an iota 
in ideals, in character, in policy of man- 
agement. It is stable, substantial, tol- 
erant and firm. Its character and repu- 
tation today is simply a national evi- 
dence of the composite character of the 
men whom we have served these many 
years, assisted by field men who have 
had sense enough to prefer character to 
ornamental frills or transitory advant- 
ages, who have sufficient character them- 
selves to be able to stand criticism if 
they know they are right.” 





SUPERVISORS ASS’N OFFICERS 


At the Massachusetts Mutual conven- 
tion held in the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago, last week the Supervisors As- 
sociation of the company elected a: 
president John J. Steger, assistant gen- 
eral agent at St. Louis. He succeeded 
Richard D. Lichtermann of the Keane 
Patterson Agencies, New York. Other 
officers were: Vice-president, Theodor 
Cook, Washington, D. C.;_ secretary- 





treasurer, Edward Kitzmiller of Pitts- 
burgh. 
] . 
Resolutions 
The Agents’ Association of the Mass« 


chusetts Mutual Life, convention a 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, passe 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved: 

That we sincerely regret the unavoid- 
able absence of our beloved President, 
William H. Sergeant, who has so ably 
and faithfully served our compan’ for 
fifty-one years, and that we wish for him 
many more years of happy association 
with the institution that enjoys our ut- 
swerving loyalty, and stands supreme 4 
the guardian and protector of our homes 
and those of hundreds of thousands o 
others throughout our land. 

That we heartily thank our capable 
Vice-President, B. J. Perry, for his watt 
words of welcome, his brilliant analysis 
of the sales qualities that make for suc 
cess and the pleasant and constant per 
sonal association of the past several cof 
vention days. 4 

That we sincerely thank our Vict 
President and Actuary, Alexander 
Maclean, for being with us throughott 
the entire convention, that we might 
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have the pleasure and inspiration of per- 
sonal association with him and the ad- 
vantage of his opinion and advice on our 
problems. 

That we thank our esteemed Medical 


Director, Dr. Morton Snow, for his 
genial presence and for his having ‘ ‘ten- 
tatively though verbally” approved all 
cases submitted to him during the con- 
vention. 

That we thank the efficient Home Of- 
fice Associates who appeared on the 
Clinic program, Walter Sullivan, Ralph 
A. Armstrong, Michael Marchese and 
James L. Marchese, for their able coun- 
sel and advice. 

That we thank Nathaniel Seefurth of 
The Seefurth Service, for the wealth of 
information he brought to us through 
his splendid address on Business Insur- 


ance. 
That we thank Professor Hubert 
Greaves of Yale University, for his de- 


lightfully entertaining and intensely in- 
teresting elucidation and analysis of per- 
sonality. 

That we heartily thank ALL the other 
speakers who appeared on the program 
and handled their assignments with such 
marked finesse and ability. 

That we thank all those who appeared 
in the playlets and who brought to us, 
through that medium, not only pleasing 
entertainment, but impressive lessons of 
far-reaching and lasting benefit. 

That we thank Miss Olivia Orth, who, 
with limitless patience, abundant enthu- 
siasm and tireless energy, trained the 
players and staged and produced these 


outstandingly successful “Visual Les- 
sons” in life insurance. 
That we thank “The Old Maestro,” 


Stanley Hawkins, for continuing to be 
the very best (if not the highest paid) 
song leader in the country, and for keep- 
ing us “in tune with the infinite.” 

That we thank Mr. W. M. Dewey, 
managing director of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, and his competent corps 





of associates, for their many courtesies 
which have added to our comfort and to 
the success of this convention. Espe- 
cially do we thank those on the staff 
who co- -operated with us in our stage 
and meeting room requirements. 

That we thank “Bill” Hadley of the 
Eastern Underwriter for these several 
days of pleasant association and cordial 
comradeship. 

That we especially thank our good and 
true friend Dr. George Papen, medical 
referee and prominent surgeon of Bos- 
ton, for again being with us to comfort, 
attend and CURE those whose dietetic 
indiscretions may have caused temporary 
malfeasance of the digestive functions. 

That we thank Wray Benton, Jim 
Blake, Doc Wood, Seneca Gamble, Hor- 
ace Quimby, Roy Cushman, Edwin John- 
son, Larry Shoughrue, Bill Hogg, Jim 
Denman, and all others in attendance 
from the Home Office for the part they 
have respectively played in oiling the 
convention machinery so that it func- 
tioned so pleasantly and smoothly. 

That we thank our company for its 
abundant hospitality to us all, as its 
guests on this great occasion. 

That we thank our competent Presi- 
dent and Chairman, Charles W. Hall 
of Rochester, for his splendid adminis- 
tration, which has culminated in this 
truly great convention over which he 
has so gracefully presided with such tact, 
skill and efficiency. 

And finally, that we thank our Chief, 
Vice-President Joseph C. Behan, for his 
uplifting presence, his understanding of 
our problems, his co-operation in our 
endeavors, his hearty handshake and his 
glorious smile—and we pledge to him 
and to our grand old company the very 
best that is in us through all years to be. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Charles L. Scott, 
Chairman, 

Jeff Gros, 

£. =. Maten. 





Relief Bureau Explains How Policies 
On Dependent Families Are Handled 


The New York City Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau has the following 
Statement: 

The problem of dependent families and 
life insurance is one that is receiving 
much attention in the administration of 
public relief in New York City at the 
Present time. 


It is impossible for the city to grant 
relief funds for the payment of insur- 


issued 





. might 


ance premiums because of the limited 


amount of relief funds available, and be- 
cause the Wicks law, under which relief 
is administered, specifically prohibits it. 
At the same time the Emergency Relief 
Bureau of New York City, of which Os- 
wald W. Knauth is director, is decidedly 
sympathetic to the life insurance idea. 
The relief administration realizes to the 
full the strength of the fundamental hu- 
man desire that burial for every member 
of the family shall be suitable to that 
family’s station in life: It realizes that 
men and women of limited means are 


capable of acts of great self-sacrifice to 
accomplish some savings for the purpose 
of such burial, and that when these sav- 
ings are no longer possible life-long re- 
gret may burden a family, one of whose 
members has died during a period of 
financial stress. 

To the end that this fundamental and 
universal desire for decency in death 
need not be violated, the relief adminis- 
tration has worked out a plan of insur- 
ance readjustment by which members of 
families already in possession of insur- 
ance may continue to carry life insur- 
ance within the provisions of the Wicks 
law. 

Seventy-one Insurance Advisers 

The insurance department of the Home 
Relief Division has a personnel of sev- 
enty-one insurance advisers with whom 
the applicants for home relief may con- 
sult. These advisers are stationed in the 
precinct offices. It is the policy of the 
department to readjust endowments and 
higher premium forms down to ordinary 
life, which costs approximately one-fifth 
as much, In the majority of cases, the 
cash returned to the client after the or- 
dinary life premiums have been paid for 
six months in advance is enough to take 
the recipient off the relief rolls for some 
time. This money is budgeted for the 
family by the Case Work Department of 
the Home Relief Division. Some fam- 
ilies, inured to accepting relief money, 
regret the necessity for using their in- 
surance savings before relief is granted 
by the city, but the majority are glad of 
the opportunity to support themselves on 
their insurance money. In many cases 
the money has held out until some mem- 
ber of the family has been reemployed, 
thus obviating the necessity for relief. 
Policies Take Foreign Born Back Home 

A number of foreign born families who 
are desirous of returning to their home 
land are able to do so with the money 
released. Other families have been able 
to set themselves up in some small busi- 
ness venture, thus becoming once more 
economically independent. 


65% of Policies Had Lapsed or Were 
Lapsing 

Sixty-five per cent of the money re- 
leased has been obtained on policies 
which have lapsed or were on the way 
to lapsing. Many families who were ig- 
norant of the technicalities of insurance 
and who believed, until their consulta- 
tion with the insurance adviser, that the 
money already paid was lost to them, 
were surprised and pleased to find that 
the lapsed policies had some cash value. 

The amount of life insurance protec- 
tion allowed is $500 for adults and $300 
for children. By adjustment to this form 
of insurance the families are protected 
in case of death, and at the same time 
the applicant for relief who has a cash 
equity in a life insurance contract has 
no unfair advantage over the depositor in 
a bank who must use up his entire sav- 
ings before becoming eligible for home 
relief. Such sig pe however, is 
not required by the relief administration 
when, because of age or impairment, 
there is any reason to believe that the 
insured individual cannot convert to an 
ordinary life basis. 

Insurance Record Studied 

Of interest to life insurance companies 
and their agents is the reliance placed by 
the relief administration, in deciding how 
to administer its relief, upon the insur- 
ance set-up of a family. If the insur- 
ance shows a good record of consistency 
it is probably safe, it has been found, to 
turn over the family’s relief money to 
them and rely on their own judgment to 
spend it wisely. If, on the other hand, 
the record shows a tendency to purchase 
policies hit or miss, lapsing them soon 
after purchase, it is a fairly reliable in- 
dication that the family will need close 
supervision in the spending of its relief 
money. 

Work of Adjustment Bureau 

In the handling of adjustment cases 
the applicant brings his insurance rec- 
ords to the precinct relief office where 
the data is entered on a blank. The 


blank is sent to the central relief office 
and thence to the Life Insurance Ad- 
justment Bureau set up by the Metro- 
politan, Prudential and John Hancock 
Mutual companies to deal with such 
cases. The bureau puts down the vari- 
ous readjustment possibilities. The pa- 
pers then go back to the relief bureau 
and the insurance consultant arranges 
with the applicant for the set-up which, 
under the circumstances, seems best. 

The personnel of the insurance depart- 
ment is selected carefully from the ap- 
plicants for work to the Home Relief 
Division’s personnel department. It is 
required that they have a college degree 
and that they have specialized to some 
extent in business administration or in- 
surance. Once accepted, the men are 
appointed as investigators in order that 
they may be trained and _ familiarized 
with that phase of the relief work. When 
they are found to be satisfactory in these 
positions they are promoted to the job 
of insurance adviser. They receive fur- 
ther training in this field in one of the 
precinct offices. 

So greatly has the work of the insur- 
ance department increased that the staff 
of advisers has grown from twenty-six 
on January 1, 1934, to seventy-one on 
April 1, 1935. 

Have Adjusted 46,608 Policies 


The insurance of 46,608 Home Relief 
families has been adjusted, with a return 
of $4,750,303, between January 1, 1934, 
and April 1, 1935. Approximately 14% 
of this cash was allowed for the pay- 
ment of premiums. The rest was budget- 
ed by case workers of the Home Relief 
Division of the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau, according to the needs of the fam- 
ily. The premium bills were cut 68%, 
with only 11% reduction in the face value 
of the policies carried. Of the money 
obtained, 65% was on policies lapsed and 
therefore valueless to the client. In such 
cases live protection is put into force and 
paid for out of the money refunded. 

For the month of December, 1933, 604 
adjustments were completed, bringing a 
return of $68,997. For the month of 
March, 1935, 4,420 adjustments were com- 
pleted, netting a return of $500,141. 
While the families whose insurance had 
been adjusted were living on the re- 
sources thus returned to them, the equiv- 
alent money—a not inconsiderable sum 
in the city’s relief budget—could be de- 
voted to the use of needy families who 
were without resources of any kind. 

When the money is received from the 
insurance companies a sufficient sum is 
allowed to pay the premiums in arrears 
and for six months in advance on the 
recommended insurance. An allowance 
for clothing, replacement of furniture or 
any other immediate need of the family 
is deducted. This allowance is limited 
to’ $25 for the average family, or to $40 
where the family is large, or where there 
is a particualr need. The remainder of 
the money is apportioned according to 
the family’s budget needs. If there is 
not sufficient money remaining to carry 
the family for a month the case is sus- 
pended with the understanding that the 
family will be given relief immediately 
upon its notifying its precinct office that 
the money has been used. If the amount 
is sufficient to cover the family’s needs 
for longer than a month the case is 
closed and when the money is exhausted 
the family may reapply for relief and is 
then reinvestigated. 

A Typical Budget 

Out of a refund of $100, in a typical 
instance of the work being done, $14 was 
spent on insurance premiums, arrears 
and six months in advance, $25 was spent 


on clothing and other immediate needs 
and $61 was allowed for the current 
budget. The monthly budget for this 


family on relief was 

Thus it may be seen that, although the 
limited relief funds of the city make it 
necessary to give relief payments only to 
those in actual need, and to prohibit the 
use of relief funds for insurance policies, 
the relief administration is encouraging 
life insurance for dependent families and 
cooperating with them to insure their 
members for a reasonable amount. 
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THE RUMOR-MONGER—A HYDRA 
HEADED MONSTER 


gossip about institutions 


Unfounded 
and personalities, often conceived in mal- 
ice, in many instances has far-reaching 
and disastrous results. 

The business of insurance has not been 
from such slanderous activities, but 


insurance, 


free 
because of the very 
its trusts, its obligations and great 


nature of 
with 
responsibilities, more is the pity 

At intervals members of an organiza- 
tion The Underwriter 
are sought and 
poured the poison of this rumor-monger 


such as Eastern 


out into our ears is 


monster. Those connected with the busi- 
insurance with its 
branches, clothed about 
and self-appointed codes of ethics and 
practices aimed to be of the 
benefit to the g 


ness of varying 


with regulatory 
greatest 


reatest number of people 


and to the institution itself, should be 
the last to encourage rumor-mongering 
as no one knows better than they the 


dire consequences. 
Several cases to the point prompt this 
editorial throw light on the 


family life of 


purport to 


inside several important 
rumors gain with cur- 


this 


companies. These 


rency; and investigation by paper 


discloses that in each case of several cur- 


rent rumors the reports are fantastic 
Unfortunately, the fact that there is no 
basis of truth in them cannot prevent 
the harm which has accompanied the 


spread of the rumors 


Insurance men should give careful 


thought before repeating gossip; should 


under no circumstances permit them- 
selves wittingly or unwittingly to be a 
medium for such dissemination. Cer- 
tainly, they must not give weight to 


these stories, to this gossip, without cor- 
roboration 
insurance 


There should be no place in 
ranks for the 
It is a practice which must 


rumor or scan- 
dal monger 
be stamped out. 

Let us talk 


things connected with the 


about the constructive 


institution of 


insurance and its personalities. Appraise 
rumor mongering by its real nature 
Those who practice it, especially those 
who have a personal motive in doing 
so, are beneath contempt. 
W. L. Hadley. 
RATE WARS 
That there will be no fire insurance 
rate war in the near future is pretty cer- 
tain although there is growing dissatis- 


faction with competitive conditions, espe- 


New York City under the act 





part of those companies 


closely to 


cially on the 
stick 
regulations. 

\ rate 
quarters, 


which pretty rules and 


threatened in 
be- 


although 
looks 
far-reaching 
cannot be 


war, 


some rather remote 
cause of the 


which 


consequences, 
some of definitely 
known but which can be 

If there 
ican 


easily imagined. 


a time when Amer- 


under 


ever were 


business has been review, 


sometimes microscopic review, it is since 
the National Act collapsed fol- 


lowing the Court’s 


Recovery 


Supreme recent de- 


Immediately appeals were made 
not be 


wholesale 


cision. 
that the 
business 


smash accompanied by 


making discard of 


benefits alleged to have been won by la- 


bor and business. Business and labor 
leaders have both made such pleas. 
Washington, newspapers and the public 


are watching operations of business most 
with the result that impression 
to the effect that branch 
of American business cannot manage it- 
self will be 

Despite 


carefully, 
prevailing any 
unfortunate. 

pessimism. fire 
that it 
affairs in 


discontent and 


insurance will not serve notice 


cannot maintain its own such 


order as to prevent a rate war which, 


if it breaks out with its discriminations 
and other discouraging developments, will 
insur- 


antagonize the public, putting fire 


ance on the spot. 


John D. icine well- naan local 
agent of Herkimer, N. Y., on June 1 
completed twenty- five years in insurance. 
His father, also an agent, died late in 
May, 1910, and young Mr. Henderson 
dropped his law course to come home 
» enter the agency with his uncle, Luke 

. DuBois, who had been acting as part- 
ner of the senior Henderson since 1891. 
The agency was continued as Henderson 
& DuBois. Shortly afterwards Dewey 
Carter entered the agency. Two years 
later Mr. Henderson became connected 
with the Travelers as special agent out 
of the Detroit office. Subsequently he 
was transferred to Indianapolis and Pitts- 


burgh and when Mr. Carter left the 
agency in 1920 he returned to Herkimer 
to assume full charge of the office as 


Mr. DuBois had been inactive for some 
years. He has also served as deputy 


commissioner of canals in New York 
State and is a director of the Excelsior 
Insurance Co. of Syracuse. The Hen- 


derson agency was formed by his father 
in 1872. 
* * * 


Paul B. Sommers of Maplewood, N. J., 
president of the American Insurance Co., 
has been elected a director of the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Co. Mr. 
Sommers was named to fill the vacancy 
on the board created by the death of 
William E. Stewart. 
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Among the pas- 
sengers on the 
Aquitania which 
sailed on Friday 
at midnight for 
England and who 
was snapped by a 
photographer, was 
E. F. Williamson, 
general manager 
of the Norwich 
Union, who has 
been on a visit to 
the United States 
and Canada. He 
was standing on 
the deck talking to 
Hart Darlington, 
United States man- 
ager of the com- 
pany, when the 
photograph was 
taken and it is re- 
produced here- 
with. 

Mr. Williamson 
has spent his en- 
tire business ca- 
reer with the Nor- 
wich Union, his 
service having ex- 
tended over a per- 
iod of about forty 
years. His broth- 
er, who also joined 
the company many 
years ago, is in the life department. Mr. Williamson filled many responsible posi- 
tions with the company and at the time he was made general manager in January, 
1934, he was fire manager. He is one of the most able of all the managers. 

The Aquitania carried a number of insurance passengers as K. K. Peters, gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Assurance sailed, as did Frederick Richardson, man- 
aging director and United States Attorney of the General Accident, and John H 





E. F. Williamson and Hart Darlington 


Grady, assistant United States manager of the General Accident. Mrs. Richardson 
was also a passenger. 
Every stateroom on the Aquitania was taken. Robert P. Barbour, United 


States manager of the Northern, was at the boat to wish bon voyage to Mr. Peters 
who, while in this country, also visited the Pacific Coast. 


Woodford Carter Rhoades, son of Thomas E. Lovejoy, president Manhat- 
Sumner Rhoades, secretary Eastern Un- tan Life, arrived in Los Angeles last 
derwriters Association, and Mrs. week on a trip surveying conditions in 


Kkhoades, and Miss Carolin Boardman 
Stanton, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Stanton, were married last Satur- e *£ « 
day afternoon. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, following which there was a recep- 
tion at Sherry’s. Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
ford Carter Rhoades will live in Phila- 
delphia 


the country. He is accompanied by J. P 
Fordyce, agency director. 


J. Dyer Simpson, one of the general 
managers of the Royal-Liverpool groups 
at the head office in Great Britain, has 
been elected president of the Insurance 
Institute of Liverpool. He is well-known 
in poarenne circles in New York City, 
‘ and other important centres throughout 

John Newton Russell, agency advisor the world. The Institute is now . its 
for the Pacific Mutual Life at Los An- twenty-ninth year and has around 1, 
geles, accompanied by Mrs. Russell, re- embers : ' 
turned home recently from a_ three _ . £ @ 
months’ trip on the President Hoover T. Garnett Tabb, local agent of Rich- 
of the Dollar Line with a party of twen- mond, Va., has been celebrating his for- 
ty-five members of the Los Angeles  tieth anniversary as general agent of the 
Chamber of Commerce, covering a good- Travelers in that city. Incident to the 
will tour of the Orient. Stops were made cele bration he entertained last week ata 


* ¢& @ 


at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaki, dinner dance at the Country Club of Vir 
Kyoto, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, ginia. James H. Coburn, vice-president 
Canton, Hangchow, Nanking, Peiping, of the company, was honor guest. 
Tientsin, Fusan, Shimonoseki and Muk- = = 

den. While in’ the Orient Mr. Russell S. 0 Giasieed Be. elie ten 


visited the home office of the Insula Life 
at Manila, the China United Assurance 
Society, Ltd., of Shanghai and the First 
Mutual Life of Tokio. These institu- 
tions write principally endowment insur- 


with the Los Angeles branch of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety for the past 
five years, has resigned, effective June |, 
to join the Southern California departt- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool groups. 


ance and annuities, he said, due to the 

fact that payments made during the life- : Pe oh Mee 

time of the policyholder appeal to the Alf Whist, internationally known Nor- 
people generally, especially in China, Wegian insurance man, is visiting New 
where the family relationship is very York. 

close. The stops at Manila, Shanghai ede: 


Eric Johnston, made a trustee of the 
New World Life, is president of the con- 
tracting firm of Brown-Johnston Co, 
wholesalers and retailers of electrical 
equipment, and for two terms was pres 
dent of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


and Hongkong were greatly enjoyed, al- 
though the weather in China was cold, 
dusty and disagreeable. The most pro- 
gressive and modern city in the Orient, 
Mr. Russell remarked, is Tokio, which 
claims to be the third largest city in the 
world. One of the most interesting 
points visited was Mukden, the capital 
of Manchukuo, a country which has a 
population of about 30,000,000 Chinese 
and 1,000,000 Japanese, but the govern- 
ment is under control of the Japanese. 


* * * 


Edward W. Allen, general agent, New 
England Mutual, New York City, is at 
tending the Shrine convention in Wash 
ington, D. C., this week. 
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War Scare Tapering Off 


When an American returns’ from 
Europe nowadays the first question asked 
him is whether there is going to be a 
war between European states soon. 

The answer is No. 

While abroad I did not talk to a single 
person familiar with current political 
cvents who thought that such a pene 
was imminent although there are some 
situations which are not gratifying to 
pacifists. 

There are a number of reasons why 
many things can happen before a war is 
declared. The most pertinent is fear of 
the consequences. 

In the old days when a nation staged 
a war it was a gamble with two decisions 
in which the nation either won or lost. 
If victorious it got territories and in- 
demnities. But in recent years there has 
been a third factor to consider—revolu- 
tion. Even if victorious on the battle- 
field the “victorious” nation may lose the 
fight at home through a political up- 
heaval which may top over the system. 
Many revolutions came in the wake of 
the World War. The aftermath of war 
is becoming tougher and tougher. For 
instance, it is a toss of the coin right 
now as to what will happen in France. 

Another factor which cannot be ig- 
nored is the airplane. With nations so 
closely knit geographically as on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and with the great 
fleets of airplanes now being rushed 
through the factories of all European 
countries, it is terrifying when one thinks 
what will happen within a few hours 
after a war is declared. Immediately, 
many cities will be bombarded, and bom- 
bardment in 1935 with the larger and 
faster machines and the new chemical in- 
ventions, some of which are of such a 
deadly nature as to stagger the imagina- 
tion, will be an entirely different series 
of assaults than those which took place 
after August 4, 1914, to November, 1918. 
It should also be remembered that sev- 
eral incidents have occurred similar to 
the assassination which brought on the 
World War all of which incidents have 
faded without the expected conflict. 
These included the assassination of Dol- 
fuss in Austria, of King Alexander and 
Foreign Minister Barthou in France. 
The newspapers will continue to be 
full of swashbuckling speeches. Musso- 
lini, Hitler, Stalin and other national 
leaders will keep on making fiery 
speeches, but these should be taken with 
a grain of salt when the headlines are 
tead as many times they are for local 
consumption; to boost up the domestic 
amour propre. Poker players can best 
understand some of these stirring and 
excitable speeches. All modern statesmen 
are adept at the good old game of bluff. 
The manner in which hysteria can 
calm down is constantly being noted. The 
League of Nations, which takes things 
calmly, is much more influential today 
than it was a year or so ago. Every time 








nt, New 
y, is at 
Wash- 









the League of Nations is killed in print it 
bobs up again. Some statesmen may 
sneer at it, but the nations want it just 
the same because there is no substitute. 

















Lunching With English Speaking In- 
surance Men in Paris 
I had the pleasure in Paris of attending 


a luncheon given by the Paris Insurance 
Club which meets in one of the boulevard 
restaurants every Wednesday. There one 
meets mostly members of the English 
speaking “younger set.” Company man- 
agers, brokers, junior executives, inspec- 
tors, agents. It is as good a place as 
anywhere to hear the current insurance 
events of the continent, the latest Lloyd’s 
jokes. The gossip of the business. 

It is largely an Anglo-American affair, 
and generally there is a visitor or two— 
insurance men from England or the con- 
tinent or the States visiting Paris. A 
telephone message to Carl T. Endemann 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation and Hartford Fire, or V. E. 
Strangleman of the Atlas and St. Paui 
Fire and Marine general agency, will get 
the visitor an invitation. 

Conversation at these luncheons invari- 
ably wanders away from insurance and 
centers at intervals upon one of the prin- 
cipal problems confronting these English 
speaking insurance men. That problem 
is exchange. All of these men are on 
fixed salaries and the exchange situation 
has cut down their buying power, mak- 
ing rigid economy necessary. In Ameri- 
can money a loaf of bread in Paris now 
costs about thirty cents. To pay for 
laundering a shirt thirty-five cents are 
necessary. The laundry charges eight 
cents to do up a collar. It costs from ten 
to twelve cents for mailing a letter, de- 
pending upon where in Paris the letter 
is mailed. Buying meat is a ceremony 
in which the butcher weighs the meat 
in order that not a part of an ounce shall 
escape payment. 

Another way to grasp the exchange 
situation quickly is for an American visi- 
tor to cash a $50 travelers check. Five 
years ago that check would give the 
bearer 1,000 francs. Today, it is ex- 
changed for 700 francs. In brief, there is 
a difference of about 300 francs in the 
five year period. As a franc is worth in 
the neighborhood of seven cents that 
means a loss to American visitors of $21 
on a $50 travelers check, compared with 
five years ago. 

While the exchange subject is discussed 
in a good natured vein, it is serious. 


* * * 
Paris Market Decidedly Competitive 
To the average American Paris is 


known mostly as the amusement capital 
of Europe, and many do not realize its 
importance as a business center where 
people are working just as hard as in 
any other place if they want to accom- 
plish something. 

From the insurance point of view it 
is one of the most competitive markets 
te be found anywhere. The present fire 
tariff means very little. Market condi- 
tions thus are entirely different from 
those in the U. S. where competition on 
rates is mostly confined to improvements 
of risks. In France today personal con- 
nections mean .much -less than in the 
past and whoever offers the lowest rate 


generally gets the business. This situa- 
tion has enabled L loyd’s to increase their 
French fire premiums by several million 
francs during the last two years. 

Most fire rates, industrial as well as 
others, are so low today that competitive 
rates frequently vary only by 1/100 of 
1%; sometimes by as little as 1/200. Un- 
der these circumstances competent un- 
derwriting means everything. 

There are a good number of large and 
financially very strong French offices, 
which naturally have somewhat preferred 
position in their own country as regards 
the so-called “simple business” such as 
household furniture, dwellings, retail 
stores. The British companies, however, 
established in France for many decades, 
are the most active factor in the market 
and they have a large share in the in- 
dustrial business which is mostly placed 
on a strictly competitive basis. 

* * a 


Count Henri de Leseleuc 

American fire companies are writing 
many fine lines. They have been oper- 
ating in France through general agencies 
since shortly after the big war. The St. 
Paul Fire & Marine general agent for 
Europe and North Africa is Count Henri 
de Leseleuc, one of the outstanding in- 
surance personalities in Europe. His 
family has been in the insurance busi- 
ness ever since the French Revolution 
\.hen one of his ancestors, a good sailor 
like all Bretons, managed to escape on 
a stormy night in a small sailing craft 
from Brittany across the channel, to- 
gether with a few other young noble- 
men. In England he joined the Phoenix 
of London, founded a few years earlier, 
and then in its infancy, which his de- 
scendants now represent 150 years later. 
Having become thoroughly familiar with 
insurance, he returned to France after 
the restoration of the royal family there 
and became one of the principal found- 


ers of the Assurances Generales, today 
the largest French insurance concern, 
and in which the de Leseleuc family 


is still holding a large number of shares. 

Count de Leseleuc today is the most 
powerful single influence in the French 
market. He represents what is probably 
the strongest combination found in any 
general agency on the continent of Eu- 
rope. In addition to the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine he has the Prudential of Eng- 
land, Phoenix of London, Employers Lia- 


bility, Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
and the Law Union & Rock. His flag 
company is the Atlas. He also has his 


own company, the Indépendance. 
» * * 


Jean B. Villars 
The Hartford Fire 
one of the American companies 
engaged in direct business in 
where it writes chiefly fire and marine 
business. It is represented by Jean 
Villars, also a member of a family with 
several generations of insurance tradi- 
tion, and a former French war ace. He 
represents also the Alliance of England 
and the Allianz of Berlin, the largest 
German company, and the Provincial of 
England. At the same time he is man- 
ager of La Minerve which writes one 
ot the most important burglary accounts 
in France and also operates in the fire, 
marine and reinsurance fields. 


Insurance Co. is 
actively 
France 


* 1 * 


The A. F. I. A. 


Both the Hartford and the St. Paul 
are operating abroad through the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association. To 
give better service to its European 
agents, and at the same time a closer 
supervision, the A. F. I. A. opened an 
office in Paris some three and a half 
years ago under the management of Ugo 
E. Guerrini, formerly its Mediterranean 
manager. Mr. Guerrini is one of the 
best posted insurance men in Europe, has 


a most attractive personality, and his 
wife is an American woman, daughter 
of a Jacksonville, Fla. fire insurance 


general agent. 
Mr. Guerrini now is manager for Con- 


tinental Europe as well as for the Near 
East and Africa. These latter territories 
are controlled by sub-branches in Athens, 
Greece, where B. J. Broach is sub-man 
ager in charge, and Cairo, Egypt, with 
A. B. Brizi as sub-manager. Guerrini’s 
principal assistant in Paris is C. T. Ende- 


mann, who has been connected with the 


A. FE. f. for almost eight years, origi- 
nally in the New York head office and 
later in Paris from the time when the 


new office was opened there, as under- 
writer for Europe. He has acquired part 
of his fifteen years’ insurance experience 
in various European countries, with brok- 
ers, agencies and companies where hi 
has also picked up the seven language: 
which he speaks fluently. He under- 
stands thirteen in all. 
* * * 
Sidelights on Currency 

Stability, or lack of it, i 
one of the problems in business 
as well as politics today. 


rather the 
major 
Perhaps even 
more so in Europe than elsewhere. With 
the Belgian france devaluated without 
getting all expected benefits therefrom, 
the Luxembourg france which used to be 
tied up to the Belgian currency, divorced 
from the Belga, it is more problematical 
than ever what will happen to the 
French franc and to the Swiss frane 
The Dutch florin and the Swiss franc 
are now the only currencies of interna- 
tional importance which are still on a real 
pre-war gold basis. 

In France big business would like to 
see the france depreciated as it would in- 
crease exports and reanimate business 
The average Frenchman, however, very 
thrifty and conservative and who has 
already lost four-fifths of his savings, 
does not want to lose any more and the 
rising prices in neighboring Belgium 
since the devaluation of the Belgian cur- 
rency have clearly demonstrated that he 
stands to lose if France goes off her 
present gold standard. 

While the Francists, 
their cue from the Fascists of Italy, are 
still a very small factor they may grow 
yet, and then there are the royalists who 
are gaining ground, and other nationalist 
organizations. The French being indi- 
vidualists, all these movements would not 
have much of a chance were it not for 
the dissatisfaction of a large majority 
of the people with their government and 
perhaps even more with their system of 
government. 

A parliament which is wasting time and 
money of the taxpayers and which has 
not been able to dissociate itself com- 
pletely from odious connections with the 
Stavisky scandal does not appeal to the 
average French person, who, whatever 
his shortcomings may be, is a_hard- 
working and honest individual. He is 
also like most people proud of his coun- 
try and so it is not difficult to under- 
stand his feelings towards a government 
whose inefficiency permits the murders 
within a few years of a president of the 
country, the head of a friendly nation, 
its foreign minister and a score of other 
people, and last, not least, the entirely 
avoidable February riots, and the incred- 
ible Stavisky scandal. And again the 
Frenchman rightfully felt that the re- 
ception in France given Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria was below the 
dignity of the great French nation and 
certainly hurt its standing with its east- 
ern European allies. The government, 
apparently not feeling able to protect the 
visitor against Socialist demonstrators, 
took the Chancellor off the train at a 
small station before his train had reached 
Paris and secretly whisked him away 


who are taking 


From an insurance point of view the 
most important factor in all this political 
background is the question of the franc. 


When business became stagnant two 
years ago, fire insurance turned sour. 
The franc was something secure then, 


prices were expected to tumble, and no- 
body was buyer against ready cash ex- 
cept the insurance companies. Moral 
hazards being a new and so far excep 


(Continued on Page 46) 




















Pa. Apprenticeship Bill 
Fate Is Not Yet Known 


SEVERAL AMENDMENTS MADE 





State Legislature Is Expected to Adjourn 
by End of Month; Objections 


Summarized 





With the Pennsylvania legislature in 
its last fortnight, the fate of the Insur- 
ance Department sponsored Senate Bill 
045, which would make all would-be 
agents and brokers first serve a year’s 
apprenticeship in an agent’s office as a 
solicitor, is uncertain. No one will ven- 
ture a guess as to the fate of the meas- 
ure. It has been rewritten to meet the 
objections of the Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee as to phraseology and alsd to 
eliminate whatever inference might be 
had that it also applied to life men. 

When the day for the committee’s 
meeting to decide the fate of the bill 
rolled around, the Democrats were en- 
deavoring to discharge committees from 
consideration of social measures and 
there was no opportunity for the mem- 
bers to get together. It is possible that 
the committee may meet this week. lf 
it does, the chances are that it will ap- 
prove the bill. Should the measure get 
before the legislature, the chances are 
slightly better than even that it will be 
passed despite the few days remaining 
to the legislature. 

At the hearing recently in Harris- 
burg on the Pennsylvania bill requiring 
new men starting in insurance as pro- 
ducers to begin as solicitors and serve 
one year’s apprenticeship before being 
eligible for an agent’s license, differences 
in viewpoint between agents and com- 
pany representatives arose. 

One controversy was whether the bill 
will eliminate part-time agents. 

Another concerned the $10 license fee 
for solicitors as against the 50 cent fee 
for agents. Agents’ spokesmen charged 
the companies opposed the bill to escape 
the $10 fee. Companies charged the fee 
would leave many small towns unrepre- 
sented. 

A third was whether the bill’s clause 
that it shall “apply to all renewals of 
agents’ and brokers’ licenses” would com- 
pel present agents to take a reexamina- 
tion to qualify for a renewal license. 

The committee agreed to exempt real 
estate licensees now holding agents’ li- 
censes. 

Company spokesmen also objected to a 
new classification of agents in four 
groups: those who conduct their own 
offices and operate on a commission 
basis; those who act as manager of 
branch or district offices; field super- 
visors, and agents for life companies. 


New York City Pond 
To Meet Next Thursday 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose has planned an excellent program 
for its final dinner meeting of the season 
to be held next Thursday, June 20, at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, 85 John 
Street, New York City, at 6:30 o'clock. 
There will also be an election of officers 
for the coming twelve months. The prin- 
cipal speakers of hte evening will be Col. 
George Vaughn, second ranking living 
ace of the United States army; G. O. 
Milne of the National Broadcasting Co., 
who will describe the sea-to-shore broad- 
casting on the maiden trip of the Nor- 
mandie to New York, and Reed Cham- 
bers, of the U. S. Aviation Underwriters, 
also a leading war-time ace. 

Samuel A. Mehorter, most loyal grand 
gander of the Blue Goose, and Edward 
W. Dart and Max C. W. Buchenberger, 
officers of the New York Pond, were in 
Atlantic City over the week-end complet- 
ing arrangements for the Grand Nest 
meeting August 27-29, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





New National Board 
Committees Announced 


MOST CHAIRMEN HELD OVER 





H. R. Waite, Agricultural, and John M. 
Thomas, National Union, Are New 
Heads of Committees 





President F. W. Koeckert of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters on 
Wednesday announced the personnel of 
the standing committees for the year 
ending next May. There are only two 
changes in the chairmen, H. R. Waite, 
president of the Agricultural, becoming 
head of the membership committee, and 
John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire, heading the commit- 
tee on public relations. The personnel 
of the committees follows: 

Actuarial Bureau Committee 
R. R. Martin, Chairman, New York. 

Laurence E. Falls, Newark; Archibald Kemp, 
Newark; C. E. Case, New York; F. A. Christen- 
sen, New York; James Wyper, Hartford; E. W. 
Nourse, New York; B. C. Lewis, Jr., Richmond; 
R. P. Barbour, New York; H. A. Yates, Pitts- 
burgh; C. F. Rupprecht, New York; R. S. 
Buddy, Glens Falls; Esmond Ewing, Hartford; 
Harry G. Casper, New York; Charles M. Kerr, 
York, Pa.;. Arthur Waller, New York; J. C 
Dornin, San Francisco. 

Committee on Adjustments 
Paul B. Sommers, Chairman, Newark 

C. R. Street, Chicago; H. A. Clark, Chicago; 
T. D. Richardson, New York; J. C. Harding, 
Chicago; Montgomery Clark, New York; S. T. 
Maxwell, Hartford; J. G. Maconachy, Philadel- 


phia; F. M. Smalley, Glens Falls; C. E. Case, 
New York; D. E. Monroe, New York; F. C 
Hatfield, Hartford; Vernon Hall, New York; 


Joseph W. Russell, New York; W. E. Maynard, 
Providence; Sheldon Catlin, Philadelphia; H. H. 
Clutia, New York; H. J. Wyatt, New York; 

P. Barbour, New York; Oswald Tregaskis, New 


York; ‘ ; airns, San Francisco; Alfred 
Stinson, Hartford; T. J. Irvine, New York; 
Harold Warner, New York; B. Barnett, 
Atlanta. 


Committee on Construction of Buildings 
Victor Roth, Chairman, New Haven. 

C. S. Kremer, Hartford; L. J. Borland, New 
York; E. S. Inglis, New York; F. A. Gantert, 
Baltimore; Thomas C. Moore, Philadelphia; 
Jesse E, White, New York; John Kremer, Phil- 
adelphia; T. J. Irvine, New York; Wallace 
Kelly, San Francisco; C. L. DeWitt, New York; 


R. R. Clark, Hartford; J. D. Lester, New York. 
Committee on Finance 
J. L. Parsons, Chairman, New York 


Ernest Sturm, New York; George G. Bulkley, 
Springfield; C. F. Shallcross, New York; C. W. 
Bailey, Newark; R, Corroon, New York; 
B M. Culver, New York; J. S. Frelinghuysen, 
New York; C, A. Nottingham, New York; By 
rou S. Watson, Providence; J. Victor Herd, 
Philadelphia. 

Committee on Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards 
F. Gilliams, Chairman, Camden. 

S. Pierce, New York; O. E. Schaefer, 
New York; C. W. Johnson, Philadelphia; A. R 
Phillips, New York; C. E, Allen, San Francisco; 
G. W. Swallow, Manchester; John R. Cooney, 
Newark; R. W. Thomas, Jr., Hartford; E. J. 
Sloan, Hartford; F. B. Luce, Providence; H. T. 


Cartlidge, New York; Elliott Middleton, New 
York; W. A. Seaver, Watertown; Wm. A. Mc- 
Connell, New York; R. H. Griffith, San Fran- 


cisco; C. F, Sturhahn, Hartford. 

Committee on Incendiarism and Arson 

Harold Warner, Chairman, New York. 

*. V. Meserole, New York; Geo. H. Bell, 
Chicago; H. E. Bilkey, New York; Sumner 
Ballard, New York; J. C. Stoddart, New York; 
W. B. Cruttenden, Springfield; H. R. Waite, 
Watertown; McClure Kelly, San Francisco; 
Clifford Conly, San Francisco; J. . Hooker, 
Hartford; A. T. Bailey, San Francisco; W. J. 











Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31st, 1934 


J. A. Kexsey, President 
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“Is Your Business Income Fireproof?" 


a startling question asked by this month's 
Alliance national advertising. 


Explaining how Alliance Prospective Earnings 
Insurance protects a business against loss of 
use and occupancy due to fire or other hazards, 
it says "Ask the Alliance Agent." 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Reynolds, New York; W. Ross McCain, Hart- 
ford; O. E, Lane, Philadelphia; Geo. C. Long, 
Jr., Hartford; J. A. Kelsey, New York. 
Committee on Laws 
F. C. White, Chairman, Hartford. 

Edward Milligan, Hartford; J. B. Levison, 
San Francisco; J. C. Harding, Chicago; W. R. 
Hedge, Boston; J. M. Thomas, Pittsburgh; Gus- 
tavus Remak, Jr., Philadelphia; C. F. Shall- 
cross, New York; John O. Platt, Philadelphia; 


O. E. Schaefer, New York; Hart Darlington, 
New York; F. D. Layton, Hartford; O. E. 
Lane, Philadelphia; Laurence E. Falls, Newark; 


D. E. Monroe, New York; F. M. Smalley, Glens 


Falls; Victor Roth, New Haven; . Cart- 
lidge, New York; C. W. Higley, New York; 
Edwin Parrish, San Francisco; H. A. Clark, 
Chicago; J. M, Haines, New York; J. S. Phil- 


lips, New York; Lamar Hill, New York; W. 
Ross McCain, Hartford. 
Committee on Maps 

Montgomery Clark, Chairman, New York. 

Wm. E. Wollaeger, Milwaukee; W. R. Pres- 
cott, Atlanta; J. H. Vreeland, Hartford; Hart 
Darlington, New York; A. F. Powrie, Chicago; 
. C. Hiestand, LeRoy, Ohio; F. E. Jenkins, 
New York; Wm. F. Dooley, New York; Har- 
old Junker, New York; F. M. Avery, San 
Francisco ; D. Safford, Hartford; Arthur 
Waller, New York, 

Committee on Membership 
H. R. Waite, Chairman, Watertown. 

Geo. G. Bulkley, Springfield; R. R. Clark, 
Hartford; C. H. Roloson, Jr., Baltimore; Wm. 
Dezns, San Francisco; W. R. Hedge, Boston; 
Gilbert Kingan, Hartford; R. M. Bissell, Hart- 
ford; W. H. Koop, New York; H. H. Clutia, 
New York; O. J. Prior, Trenton. 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


° ° ° . $1,500,000.00 
. . ° . 1,351,369.36 
° ° . ° 212,275.00 
° . . ° 23,282.17 
. . . : 2,587,232.01 
° : . ° 5,674,158.54 


Securities carried 





B 
at $60,688.08 in the above are 


in various States as required by law. 





Committee on Public Relations 
J. M. Thomas, Chairman, Pittsburgh, 

F, D. Layton, Hartford; Sumner Ballard, 
New York; James Wyper, Hartford; W. R. 
Hedge, Boston ; J. C. Harding, Chicago; D. E. 
Monroe, New York; John Kremer, Philadelphia; 
R. P. Barbour, New York; B . Culver, New 
York; H. B. Lamy, Jr., New York; E. C. Stone, 


Boston; Guy E. Beardsley, Hartford; A, R. 
Thommasson, New York; Victor Roth, New 
Haven; Geo. C. Long, Jr., Hartford; F. N, 


Belgrano, Jr., San Francisco, 
Committee on Standard Rating Schedules and 
° orms 
F. D, Layton, Chairman, Hartford. 
_C. F. Shallcross, New York; E. G. Seibels, 
Columbia, S. C.; E, E. Soenke, Davenport, Ia.; 
E. A. Henne, Chicago; H. A. Clark, Chicago; 
C. A. Bickerstaff, Atlanta; Joy Lichtenstein, 
San Francisco; R. Barbour, New York; 
Wm. N. Payne, Jr., Washington, D. C.; F, B. 
see os Omaha, 
ommittee on Statistics and Origin of Fires 
W._M. Hoffman, Chairman, Wnchinenen. D. C. 
Geo. M. Emmerich, Washington, D. C.; Al 
fred A. Moser, New York; Rodney Davis, New 
York; B. N. Carvalho, Hartford; Ray B. Duboc, 
Fort Scott, Kan.; F. R. Bigelow, St. Paul; Har- 
old F, Mills, San Francisco; C. C. Jones, Kan- 
sas City; W. L. Maillot, New York; Walter G 
Leach, Minneapolis, 
Committee on Uniform Accounting 
Gilbert Kingan, Chairman, Hartford. 
_C. J. Schrup, Dubuque; Arthur Lenssen, New 
York; J 


- R. Barry, New York; John J. P. 
Rodgers, Philadelphia; A. R. Thommasson, 
New York; J. McKown, St. Paul; . 


Ackerman, New York; W. H. Emes, New York; 
F. B. Martin, New York; W. Perdue Johnson, 
New Haven; W. O. Wayman, San Francisco; 
E. S. Thompson, Camden. 





To Marry George Vanderbilt 


J. Lester Parsons, head of the Crum 
& Forster fleet of fire insurance compa- 
nies, and Mrs. Parsons have announced 
the engagement of their daughter Lucille 
M. to George Vanderbilt, son of the late 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. 

During the last few years Mr. Vander- 
bilt has gained a reputation as a big- 
game hunter, deep-sea fisherman and 
amateur photographer. He had led two 
expeditions to Panama and two into 
Africa. His travel films have been 
viewed at private showings and one, 
“The Devil’s Playground,” was shown 
publicly here. The wedding will prob- 

ably not take place until fall. 
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Politics In Missouri Rate Case 


Muddles Public View of Compromise 


Failure, Also, of Fire Companies to Present Adequately Bene- 
fits to Public and Business Have Led to 
Attacks in the Press 


By David F. Barrett 


L. H. Cook and H. P. Lauf, special 
commissioners appointed by Circuit 
Judge Nike G. Sevier of the Cole County 
Circuit Court to investigate the refunds 
made by stock insurance companies to 
their policyholders under the Hyde 10% 
reduction case of 1922, have indicated 
that they will ignore the efforts of State 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet 
('Malley to compromise an_ original 
caim for $650,000 in that case for $200,- 
000. 
A hearing in this case had been set 
for June 8 but was continued indefinitely 
when former Attorney General John T. 
Barker and Floyd Jacobs, both of Kan- 
sas City, special attorneys for the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department, failed to 
appear before the commissioners. Bark- 
er was not present because of the serious 
illness of his daughter. 

The refunding reports filed by the com- 
panies involved in the 1922 rate case with 
the Cole County Circuit Court revealed 
that all but the $650,000 had been ac- 
counted for, either through refunds al- 
ready made to the policyholders direct 
or by funds turned over to the court for 
distribution. 

Superintendent O’Malley has planned 
to withdraw his exceptions to all of the 
companies as he did with the first four 
that have come up for final hearing be- 
fore the commissioners. His exceptions 
were originally taken merely as a pro- 
tection until the department could make 
amore thorough check into the disputed 
items. 

To Carry Through Restitution 
Proceedings 

After the postponement on June 8 
Commissioner Cook said that the restitu- 
tion proceedings would be carried 
through to a final conclusion regardless 
of any steps Superintendent O'Malley 
may have taken to compromise the dis- 
puted items. 

On the basis of a restitution ruling is- 
sued by Circuit Judge Sevier there is 
still in dispute items totaling about $650,- 
000 and from $600,000 to $700,000 in in- 
terest claimed by the state on the excess 
premiums from March 27, 1926. 

Under the terms of the compromise 
agreement between Superintendent 
O'Malley and the companies the ques- 
tioned items were to be settled on the 
basis of $200,000. This would not in- 
clude the interest. Superintendent 
O'Malley has not indicated whether he 
will insist upon the payment of the in- 
terest. 

Asked about the $200,000 settlement 
plan, Superintendent O’Malley explained 
that a complete investigation conducted 
by chief rater Leonard S. Poor of the 
surance department had revealed that 


the $650,000 claim was excessive. Poor 
Teported to his chief that the claim 
should have been for only $160,000. 


O'Malley, to be sure of protecting the 
terest of the policyholders, raised the 
amount to $200,000 and agreed to settle 
on that basis, with the understanding 
that the department would have the 
Privilege of examining the companies’ 
books later “if there was any reason to 
believe that a larger payment should 
have been made.” 

Unfortunately the efforts of State Su- 
berintendent O’ Malley to compromise the 
6 2/3% rate increase dispute of 1930 on 
What he feels is an equitable basis for all 
Concerned has been engulfed in the sea 
of Missouri turbulent politics and the 
name of Tom Pendergast, the state’s 
dominant political leader from Kansas 





City, has been dragged in by the metro- 
politan newspapers. Admittedly Pender- 
gast at the request of Superintendent 
O'Malley interested himself in the mat- 
ter to the extent of requesting Governor 
Guy B. Park and Attorney General Roy 
McKittrick to attend conferences at 
which terms of peaceful settlement of the 
long drawn out bitter legal controversy 
were to be discussed, but the efforts of 
some of the unfriendly newspapers to 
indicate that Pendergast gave the word 
that the case was to be compromised ap- 
pear to be without basis in fact. 

Companies Fail on Public Relations 

Work 

Lacking any semblance of a public re- 
lations department the insurance inter- 
ests have failed up to this time to pre- 
sent their side of the controversy. Like- 
wise, Superintendent O’Malley has not 
seen fit to lay all of the facts before the 
public of the state. As a result the men 
and women on the street have generally 
accepted the newspapers’ charge that it 
is an 80-20 compromise with the public 
getting the short end. The real benefits 
to Missouri industries, commercial houses 
and home owners under the complete 
compromise plan have not been ex- 
plained. 

As a result of this lack of information 
there is widespread dissatisfaction and 
the newspaper editorials attacking Su- 
perintendent O’Malley, Pendergast and 
the companies have struck a responsive 
chord. For instance, the St. Louis Star- 
Times in one of its editorials called upon 
Governor Park to “step into this affair 
and call a halt to what Superintendent 
O’Malley is doing. The Governor can- 
not in any event escape final responsi- 
bility for what is done by his appointee. 
He named O’ Malley to office, and thereby” 
became morally responsible for his acts. 
Also, as Governor he is the representa- 
tive of the people. Both from a sense 
of duty and a desire to leave a good rec- 
ord when he steps out of the executive 
mansion he should take swift steps to 
end this travesty on justice.” 

The metropolitan newspapers have also 
stressed the fact that Superintendent 
O’Malley apparently did not fully com- 
ply with the conditions imposed by Gov- 
ernor Park as preliminary to the final 
submission of the compromise to the 
courts. These conditions are said to have 
included previous approval by Attorney 
General Roy McKittrick and Judge Kim- 
brough Stone of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. McKittrick, at the request of 
Pendergast, attended a meeting on the 
compromise, but has not publicly given 
his approval of the peace pact. The 
proposal was informally submitted to 
Judge Stone at St. Paul on May 28. The 
judge told the visiting delegation of at- 
torneys that they could file whatever they 
wished in open court and it would be 
given proper consideration by the spe- 
cial three judge Federal court at Kansas 
City. The matter will come up in that 
court on June 22, according to present 
plans. Governor Park has been quoted 
as saying that Judge Stone did not give 
any indication that he would approve or 
disapprove the plan. However, some dis- 
patches from St. Paul stated that the 
judge indicated that inasmuch as both 
sides were apparently agreed to com- 
promise he saw nothing to prevent dis- 
missal of the various cases now pending 
at Kansas City. 

Pendergast Interview 

Just what Pendergast-said about the 

compromise in New .York is in dispute. 


Jos. L. Leffson, Vice-Pres. 
Of Merchants Fire, Dies 


Joseph L. Leffson, vice-president of 
the Merchants Fire of New York, died 
last Thursday at his home in Pelham, 
N. Y., after a long illness. He was 44 
years of age and a native of New York 
City. More than twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Leffson joined the Caledonian and 
then for some years was with the Crum 
& Forster group. For the last nineteen 
years he served the Merchants Fire in 
various posts. As vice-president he had 
charge of the Western department. He 
was also president of the Washington 
Assurance of New York and an officer 
and director of the Merchants Indem- 
nity. 

Mr. Leffson was a member of several 
clubs, including the Drug & Chemical, 
Grassy Sprain Golf Club and New York 
Athletic Club. 





Exchange Adopts Changes in 
Rates and Rating Rules 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, at its monthly meeting Wednes- 
day, made several changes in rates and 
rating rules, the more important of which 
follow: 

Discontinuance of inspection and specific rat- 
ing of minimums other than dwellings for un- 
safes of any character; ‘ 

Adoption of slightly changed Profits and Com- 
missions Forms Nos, 1 and 2, without change 
in rate; 

Reduction of minimum rates on one-story 
stores of restricted occupancy and area from .50 
to .30 for brick buildings, from .70 to .50 for 
cement block buildings, and from 1.00 to .90 for 
frame buildings, with corresponding changes in 
contents rates; all effective from May 6, 1935, 


HEADS NORTH CAROLINA ASS’N 
William DeR. Scott of Graham, N. C., 
was elected president of the North Car- 
olina Association of Insurance Agents 
at the close of the annual convention last 
Friday at Raleigh. E. Dimette of Lenoir 
is vice-president, Charles C. Harris sec- 
retary and A. B. Morgan treasurer. 











The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in a dis- 
patch from its Washington correspond- 
ent, Marquis W. Childs, quoted Pender- 
gast as saying: “Yes, I interested my- 
self in the insurance compromise. And 
because the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Louis wanted it. That’s 
why. And because 30,000 agents in Mis- 
souri wanted it, too. That’s why I took 
it up with Emmet O'Malley.” Childs add- 
ed that Pendergast said that he had 
spoken to Attorney General McKittrick 
and Governor Park on behalf of the 
compromise. 

In its lead the newspaper said: “Tom 
Pendergast, political boss of Missouri, 
today (June 7) confirmed reports that 
he had passed along word to state offi- 
cials to accept the compromise on fire 
insurance rates in Missouri proposed by 
Superintendent R. Emmet O’ Malley.” 

Or the other hand, the United Press 
talked by wireless telephone with Pen- 
dergast aboard the Normantilie. 

“Dispatches in Missouri quote you as 
urging state officials to accept a com- 
promise on settling the $11,000,000 fire 
insurance rate litigation in that state. 
What about that ?” the interviewer asked. 

“That’s a damned lie. I told reporters 
when they asked me about the insurance 
thing to go see O’Malley; that I knew 
nothing about it.” 

At Jefferson City, Governor Park and 
Mr. McKittrick confirmed the report 
that they had been requested to attend 
the peace conference, which was also at- 
tended by O’Malley and attorneys for the 
insurance companies. Both said, how- 
ever, that Pendergast did not attempt to 
influence their decision on the pact. 

Both the Kansas City and St. Louis 
chambers of commerce and various in- 
dividual policyholders have urged that 
the rate dispute be compromised, but 
they have not specifically approved the 
compromise plan agreed to by O'Malley 
and the companies. 


Canadian Superintendents 


Will Meet in Winnipeg 


The eighteenth annual conference of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
will be held in Winnipeg, Man., Sep- 
tember 3-6. Headquarters will be at the 
Fort Garry Hotel. Subjects to be con- 
sidered will include the following: Pro- 
posed amendments to the uniform fire 
insurance act; amendments to the uni- 
form automobile act; legislation affecting 
the definition and interpretation of in- 
land marine underwriting powers; ex- 
tension of credit and free insurance evils, 
including quarterly returns of agents’ 
balances. 


Illinois Code Bill Will Be 
Voted Upon Next Week 


Springfield, Ill., June 12.—The proposed 
new Illinois insurance code which would 
change most of the insurance laws in 
this state was passed today by the house 
by a vote of 109 to 12. It was introduced 
in the senate early tonight and advanced 
to second reading without reference. The 
bill will be advanced next week, coming 
up for a vote at that time. The measure 
contains 143 amendments, most of them 
of a technical nature. None of the 
amendments will materially change the 
code from its original state, Ernest Pal- 
mer, director of the State Department of 
Insurance, announced. 








Former President of 


U. S. Fire Dies at Age 96 
_ William Wilson Underhill, retired pres- 
ident of the United States Fire of the 
Crum & Forster group, died at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Henry C. Meyer, 
Jr., in Montclair, N. J., on Tuesday at 
the advanced age of 96 years. He had 
been an invalid for five years. Born in 
New York City he was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania and soon 
afterwards joined the United States Fire, 
rising through various posts until he be- 
came president. He retired in 1908. He 
had lived in Montclair for fifty-four 
years and was active in local politics 
there. Two sons also survive him. 





CONN. AGENTS’ QUESTIONNAIRE 
_ Members of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents are desirous of 
learning what percentage of the fire pre- 
miums written in Connecticut is handled 
by agents in the association. To gain this 
information a questionnaire will be sent 
to members and the amount will be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which will come later this year. 


AD. CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 

Jarvis W. Mason, advertising manager 
of the London Assurance, who is chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, states 
that the gain in mémbership of the con- 
ference since last October is six not sixty 
as reported in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. 





LEARY—KIRKPATRICK NUPTIALS 

Richard Beirne Leary, formerly special 
agent for Virginia for the old Peters- 
burg Fire, now associated with the Rich- 
mond local agency of Claiborne & God- 
din, and Miss Mary Hugh Kirkpatrick, 
daughter of Hugh W. Kirkpatrick, Vir- 
ginia state agent for the Atlas, were 
married June 8. They are now spending 
their honeymoon in Quebec. 





DEVAN ON WAY TO COAST 

R. P. DeVan, well-known local agent 
of Charleston, W. Va., and former mayor 
of that city, sailed last Saturday with his 
wife on the Santa Rosa from New York 
for California via the Panama Canal. 





PHOENIX, LONDON, CHAIRMAN 
Directors of the Phoenix Assurance of 
London have appointed Sir John Pybus 
to be chairman and Arthur M. Walters 
and Sir Thomas Royden to be deputy- 
chairmen for the ensuing year 
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Many men 
have devoted 
their lives to 
making this 
company one 
an agent can be 
proud to 


represent. 


The Phoenix 


Insurance Co. 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 
Assets 


$ 6,000,000.00 
21,250,119.18 
37,779,222.10 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 
since 1854 





Agents Urged to Get 
Banks to Finance Cars 


FORMER TO HANDLE INSURANCE 


E. J. Cole of National Ass'n Tells What 
Is Being Done in Rochester, Kansas 
City and on Coast 


Cooperation between local banks, in- 


surance and automobile dealers 


for the purpose of keeping in a home 


agents 


community the financing and insuring of 
purchased on the instalment plan 
was suggested last Friday by Edwin J. 
Cole, Fall River, Mass., president of the 


cars 


National Association of Insurance Agents, 
as a means for securing the insurance 
on financed automobiles. Mr. Cole spoke 
at some length on this matter of finance 
coverage when addressing the annual 
convention of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Raleigh, 
N. C. The agents of that state sought 
a ruling some months ago from Insur- 
ance Commissioner Dan C. Boney on the 
legality of automobile dealers and finance 
companies handling such insurance and 
were informed that the dealer or finance 
company was a co-assured and not acting 
as an agent. 

As far as insurance companies which 
write the large automobile finance ac- 
counts are concerned Mr. Cole said that 
he believes that the “rules of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion are clearly circumventing the over- 
head writing principle of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents to which 
they have subscribed. 

“Generally speaking, the going com- 
mission on automobile insurance is in 
the neighborhood of 25%. I have been 
reliably informed that in order to se- 
cure the insurance on these major fi- 
nance accounts, insurance companies have 
paid to the finance company or to one 
of its underlying subsidiaries, or to its 
agent appointed for that specific pur- 
pose, commissions far in excess of the 
customary local agent’s commission on 
this class of business.” 


Bringing Banker and Auto Dealer 
Together 


Mr. Cole feels that local agents can 
capture a fair share of the insurance on 
financed cars by approaching banks in 
their own communities and getting them 
to finance automobile purchases with the 
agents handling the insurance. 

“Automobile dealers, if properly ap- 
proached,” said Mr. Cole, “could no doubt 
be sold on the idea of keeping as much 
business as possible in the local com- 
munity. Indirectly, this would help their 
own business. Haven’t we here a prob- 
lem for the local boards to handle—that 
of bringing together the banker and the 
automobile dealer and selling them on 
this plan of operation ? 

“There is involved in this whole set-up 


the question of a practical approach. It 
is hardly possible for the agents of this 
country to go to the finance companies 
and say, ‘We want this business that 
you have because we are insurance agents 
or because we think it belongs to us.’ 
They are hardly likely to be influenced 
by any such statement. It is thought, 
however, that certain practical ideas are 
being developed that may have substan- 
tial results. 

“For instance, in California the local 
banks in many localities are financing the 
partial payment of automobiles and doing 
it in such a way that the insurance is 
handled by the local agent. In Kansas 
City, the banks have been soliciting the 
assistance of local agents in securing this 
business of financing automobiles, declar- 
ing that they want nothing to do with 
the insurance. 

“Recently, when I was in Syracuse for 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association, one of the members 
from Rochester spoke on how under sim- 
ilar methods agents of Rochester are now 
beginning to get some of the insurance 
on financed cars. 

“The National Association has a com- 
mittee investigating some of these re- 
lated questions at the present time, of 
which your distinguished president is a 
member. An attempt is being made to 
have finance companies abandon the 
practice of writing insurance on cash 
purchases, liability and property damage 
and soliciting expirations. [!t would 
seem that when they go beyond fire, 
theft and collision they are wholly out- 
side the realm of protecting their fi- 
nanced interest. 

Not a Simple Problem to Solve 


“Perhaps the question of the ‘return 
of the business’ is not so simple as a 
mere change over night from its present 
status to that of agency channels. When 
an enormous business like this has grown 
to the proportions it has, with such size- 
able profits going to a national finance 
company, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that they will give it up on demand or 
protest. Something more than that will 
have to be done if the agents are to fit 
into the picture of insurance as_ they 
should. 

“Outside of the question of overhead 
writing, and so far as the companies are 
concerned, only a few of them have this 
business now. Several others on the out- 
side are clamoring perhaps because they 
are on the outside. It seems to me what 
the agents need to do is to consider ways 
and means of meeting the competition 
that has been set up by these large fi- 
nance companies entering the insurance 
business. In reckoning with the ques- 
tion we must recognize the threat that 
has been made that if anything is done 
to disturb this business, the financiers 
will organize an insurance company or 
companies of their own and entirely elim- 
inate the agents, including all overwriting 
commissions. This may well lead to a 
solicitation of expirations by mail or 
otherwise.” 
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Built on a Firm Foundation 


During 23 years of steady growth the “L-M-C” has faithfully ad- 
hered to the principles laid down by the first Board of Directors— 
To provide reliable protection 
To render prompt, efficient service 


To reduce the cost of insurance 


(AMERICAN, LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


James S. Kemper, President 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S.A. 


“WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 
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OVER 350 AT BONEY DINNER 
Insurance Leaders Pay Tribute to North 
Carolina Commissioner Who Heads 

National Convention 
More than 350 insurance men from 
many parts of the country attended the 
testimonial dinner given last Thursday 


at Raleigh, N. C., to Insurance Commis. 
sioner Dan C. Boney, who is also presj- 
dent of the National Convention of Jp. 
surance Commissioners. This affair Was 
sponsored by the North Carolina Asso- 


DAN C. BONEY 


ciation of Insurance Agents. Col. Walker 
Taylor of Wilmington, honorary presi- 
dent of the organization, served as toast- 
master and McAlister Carson, president 
of the association, presided as master of 
ceremonies, 

Responses to toasts were made by Pau! 
L. Haid, president of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives’ Association, for fire insurance 
companies; F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, for casualty con- 
panies; E. M. Allen, executive vice- 
president of the National Surety Cor- 
poration, for surety companies; Julian 
Price of Greensboro, president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co 
for life companies; Edwin J. Cole of Fal 
River, Mass., president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, for 
agents of the nation; Frank N. Julian 
Insurance Commissioner of Alabama, for 
the National Convention of Insurance: 
Commissioners, and William F, Dunbar 
of Atlanta, manager of the Southeaster 
Underwriters’ Association, for that ass0- 
ciation. 

Following the responses, Commissioner 
Boney, for eight years North Carolina’ 
Insurance Commissioner, made a brie! 
address of appreciation for the tribute 
paid him by his associates. 

This brilliant testimonial dinner to one 
of the most highly regarded Insuranc 
Commissioners was also attended by 
Commissioners from six other states 
These included Frank N. Julian of Ala 
bama, Conn W. Moose of Nebraska, Mc: 
Kay Reed of Kentucky, Sam B. King 0! 
South Carolina, George A. Bowles 0 
Virginia and Deputy Harlan Justice 0 
West Virginia. Stacey W. Wade, North 
Carolina Secretary of State, who was It- 
surance Commissioner before Mr. Bone} 
took office, was also present. 

Following the dinner Col. Taylor, 
behalf of the North Carolina agents’ & 
sociation, presented the guest of hono 
with a beautiful silver eggnog bowl, gol! 
lined, with a dozen silver goblets at 
tray to match. : 

Mr. Haid, who spoke for the fire 
surance companies, said that the ide 
commissioner is a “man of the integrit), 
intelligence and common sense of Da 
Boney.” Col. Taylor read a letter fro! 
Governor Ehringhaus of North Carolité 
who was unable to be present on accoll! 
of illness but who paid high tribute! 
the head of the insurance departmet! 
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Committees of the Commissioners 


President Dan C. Boney of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has issued a list of the 1935 stand- 
ing and special committees and their per- 
sonnel. Insurance Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink of New York has been named 
to several committees. He heads the 
committee on valuations and the com- 
mittee on definition and interpretation 
of underwriting powers, the sub-com- 
mittee on workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance and the special committee on inter- 
state liquidations and reorganization. He 
is also serving on the committee on con- 
servation, the fidelity and surety commit- 
tee, the fire insurance committee, the 
committee on laws and legislation, the 
ccmmittee on rates of insurance compa- 
mes and the committee on workmen’s 
compensation. Only two of the conven- 
tion officers remain, President Boney and 
Secretary Jess G. Read of Oklahoma. 
Vice-Presidents G. S. Van Schaick of 
New York and M. L. Brown of Massa- 
chusetts have resigned because they no 
longer hold the posts of insurance depart- 
ment heads in their respective states. 

The complete membership of some of 
the important committees follows: 


Members of Committees 


Assets of insurance companies: J. J. Holmes, 
chairman, Montana; Hugh H. Earle, Oreyvor, 
L. Douglas Meredith, Vermont; E, A. Conway, 
Louisiana; W. H. Bakes, Idaho; Sam B. King, 
South Carolina; Arthur J. Ham, Wyoming; Ern- 
est Palmer, Illinois ; R. L. Daniel, Texas. ‘ 

Blanks: Walter A. Robinson, chairman, Ohio; 
Arthur E,. Lines, Massachusetts; Charles B. 

Coulbourn, Virginia; Russell B. Hooker, Con- 
poe sp H. O. Stark, Oklahoma; W. H. Johns- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Joseps F. Collins, New York; 
I loyd Thompson, Indiana; Alfred N. Guertin, 
New Jersey; Reault, Michigan; C. E 
Nelson, Missouri; James D. Reeder, North Caro- 
lina; Leon M. Penquite, lowa; B. Werkenthin, 
Louisiana; R. Haffner, Illinois, and C. J. 
McCann, Florida. 

Conservation: Hugh H. Earle, chairman, Ore- 
gon; R. G. Waters, Texas; Louis H. Pink, 
New York; John C. Blackall, Connecticut, and 
Robert L. Bowen, Ohio. 

Definition and interpretation of underwriting 
powers: Louis H. Pink, chairman, New York; 
Ernest A. Palmer, Illinois, and Harry E. Mc- 
Clain, Indiana. ' 

Examinations: Jess G. Read, chairman, Okla- 
homa; Joseph S. Tobin, Tennessee; Harry E. 
McClain, Indiana; Harry J. Mortensen, Wis- 
consin; L. Douglas Meredith, Vermont; C. A. 
Gough, New Jersey; John E. Sullivan, New 


Hampshire; Ray Murphy, Iowa; John C. Black- 
all, Connecticut; R. E, O’ Malley, Missouri ; 
Robert L. Bowen, Ohio; Charles F. Hobbs, 


Kansas, and Frank N. Julian, Alabama. 
Fire Insurance Committees 


Ernest Palmer, chairman, IlI- 
linois; R. O'Malley, Missouri; John C. 
Ketcham, Michigan ; W. A. Sullivan, Wash- 
ington; Louis H. Pink, New York; Samuel 
L. Carpenter, Jr., California; McKay Reed, Ken- 


Fire insurance: 
E. 


tucky; Frank N. Julian, Alabama; John C. 
Blackall, Connecticut ; Owen B. Hunt, Penn 
sylvania; Dawson, South Dakota, and 


Texas. 


Raymond S. Mauk, F 
Ernest Palmer, chair- 


Laws and legislation: 





ARTHUR P. MORRILL DIES 


Arthur P. Morrill, member of the Con- 
cord, N. H., agency of Morrill & Ev- 
erett, died recently at the age of 
59 years. He had been ill for a long 
while. Prominent in insurance, he was 
also a director of several corporations 
and a former speaker of the New Hamp- 
shire House, president of the State Sen- 
ate and a member of the governor’s 
council. 


HEADS INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Alan H. Miller, has been appointed 
manager of the insurance department of 
Rinsch & Boyd of Hackensack, N. J. 
Mr. Miller /has been in the insurance 
field for the past fifteen years and has 
been connected with the New York 
brokerage firm of Stake & Bainbridge 
and Fountain & Sons in Hackensack. 


DEATH OF T. M. KANE 

Funeral services of Thomas M. Kane, 
vice-president of the C. Lee Abell Co., 
Buffalo general insurance agents, were 
held June 10 in his home in that city 
Mr. Kane, who was 79 years of age, had 
been engaged in insurance for more than 
fifty years. 


=——=—= 





man, Illinois; John C. Blackall, Connecticut: 
Louis H. Pink, New York; L. Douglas Mere- 
dith, Vermont; Frank N. Julian, Alabama; 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., California; Edgar B. 
Sims, West Virginia; C. A. Gough, New Jersey; 
Harold L. Hopton, North Dakota; Frank Yetka, 
Minnesota, and Joseph S. Tobin, Tennessee. 
Publicity and conservation: Sam B. King, 





THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,000,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 


Carl Schreiner, President 
70 Pine Street, New York City 


————— 





chairman, South Carolina; Jackson Cochrane, 
Color ado; Oscar L. Heltzen, Rhode Island; E. 

Conway, Louisiana; W I Harrison, 
Gosesin: Henry C. Schmidt, ‘Nevada; Ww. s 
Bakes, Idaho, and John A, Marshall, District 
of Columbia. 

Rates of insurance companies: R. E. O’Mal- 
ley, chairman, Missouri; W. A. Sullivan, Wash- 
ington; Frank N. Julian, Alabama; Frank Yetka, 
Minnesota; Louis H, Pink, New York; George 
A. Bowles, Virginia; Harry E. McClain, In- 
diana; Arthur T. Ham, Wyoming: Raymond S. 
Mauk, Texas; John C. Ketcham, Michigan, and 
Francis J. DeCelles, Massachusetts. 

Standardization of agents’ applications and li- 
censes: Frank N. Julian, chairman, Alabama; 
W. A. Sullivan. Washington ; Samuel L. Car- 
penter, Jr., California; Owen B. Hunt, Penn- 
sylvania; C. A, Gough, New Tersey; Robert 
1... Bowen, Ohio: J. J. Holmes, Montana; Harry 
J. Mortensen, Wisconsin; R. L. Daniel, Texas, 
and Elias A, Smith, Jr., Utah. 


New Jersey Agents to Meet 
In New York City Sept. 12-13 


The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting this 
year at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City on Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 12 and 13. This will be one of 
the first times that a state association 
of local agents has held its annual con- 
vention outside the borders of the state. 
The reason the New Jersey Association 
chose the Hotel Pennsylvania was in 
order to accommodate the large crowd 
of insurance men attending the testimo- 
nial dinner to be given to Leon A. Wat- 
son, expert of the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office, on the evening of Septem- 


Taxation 


Taxation: L. Douglas Meredith, chairman, 


Vermont; John C. Ketcham, Michigan; Francis 
J. DeCelles, Massachusetts; R. E. O'Malley, ber 13. 
Missouri; Ray Murphy, Iowa; J. J. Holmes, 





Montana; George D. Riley, Mississippi; W. A. 
Sullivan, Washington; John C. Blackall, Con- 
necticut, and Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas. 


Unauthorized insurance: U. A. Gentry, chair- 


HELPING SELL AUTO POLICIES 
Agents of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 


man, Arkansas; J. J. Holmes, Montana; Frank c : 
Yetka, Minnesota; Elias A. Smith, Jr.. Utah; rine are using with considerable success 
Joseph S. Tobin. Tennessee; W. J. Dawson. a new booklet, entitled “A Thumber You 


South Dakota; Hugh H. Earle, Oregon, and 
W. V. Knott. Florida. 

Valuation of securities: Touis H. Pink, chair- 
man, New York: Harry E. McClain, Indiana: 
v. A Gentry, Arkansas: C. A. Gough. New 


Should Pick Up,” which has been is- 
sued by the company’s business promo- 
tion department to aid the sale of com- 
Jersey; Oscar Heltzen, Rhode Island; W. A. prehensive automobile insurance policies. 
Sullivan, Washington: George D. Riley, Mis- [This booklet opens with the statement 
sissippi: E. A. Smith, Jr., Utah; Owen B. that “a most important person is thumb- 
Hunt, Pennsylvania: John C. Blackall, Connecti- ing a ride with you in your passenger 


cut. and Ernest Palmer. Illinois. A . ’ 

Special committee: Interstate Liquidations C@- Stop and pick him up! You run no 
cee Te aenes, Teams H. Pink. chairman, risk, for as a matter of fact, he will 
New York; Owen unt. Pennsylvania: W. “ote , ' is »o” “he . 
A. Sullivan, Washington; Harry E. McClain, protect you. Who is he! Then the 

booklet goes on to enumerate the ad- 


Indiana; Ernest Palmer, Illinois, and John C. ; 
Blackall, Connecticut. vantages of the comprehensive form. 



































FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 
ASSETS 


Mortgage Loans . ‘ , : ‘ , $ 97,650.00 
* Bonds , ; ‘ oy a ® ; 3,456,030.00 
*Stocks . . . 2 ‘ 3,889, 162.00 
Premiums in Cousee of Collection : ; . 7 680,711.83 
Interest Accrued . ; ; F F ’ 39,301.75 
Cash on Deposit and in Office ‘ , ‘ F ‘ 874,957.36 
Missouri Premiums Impounded . , ‘ , 63,661.08 





+ $9,101, 474.02 
LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve . ‘ , : ‘ . $3,836,286.86 
Unadjusted Losses . » @Sh 4 254,537.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Claims ? ‘ F ; 225,000.00 


Missouri Impounded Premiums 7 ‘ : 2 62,828.40 
Capital Stock . , 3 ; , . $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus. ‘ ‘ . 3,722,821.76 


*Surplus to Policy Holders . . - « _« _4,722,821.76 
$9,101,474.02 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
+ On the basis of December 31, 1934, Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned, this Company’s total sdealened a's would be increased to $9,128,716.02 
and Surplus to Policyholders ° ° ° ° $4,750,063.76 
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NEW RULES OF H.O.L.C. 


Agents Given Instructions on Procedure 
to Follow on Deferred Premium 
Policies 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
has issued revised rules to regional of. 
fices governing instructions to local 
agents for writing deferred premium pay- 
ment policies. In its instructions to re- 
gional offices the corporation Says: 

A renewal policy must be forwarded to the 
regional office on or before the day of expira. 
tion and subject to the following terms: (a) 
policy must be stamped “Paid” on the face: 
or (b) policy must be accompanied by a state 
ment indicating definite arrangements have been 
made for payment, 

Unless you are reasonably certain that th 
assured will be able to take care of his obj. 
gation to you please do not forward the renewal 
to the regional office, for our procedure does 
not provide for the payment of renewal premi. 
When it becomes 
necessary for us (the HOLC) to provide cover. 
age we do so through established arrangements 
which eliminate much of the detail. 

When an agent furnishes a policy or policies 
with a statement that arrangements have been 
made for the home owner to pay the premium 
it is understood that the policy will not be can- 
celed for non-payment of premium. 

If the above regulations are met, any subse. 
quent confusion due to cancelation for non-pay. 
ment will be eliminated, thereby saving the 
agent and the corporation time and _ expense. 


Chas. A. L. Collins Named 
To Succeed Late Father 


Charles A. L. Collins, eldest son of the 
late Arthur J. Collins, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors oi 
A. J. Collins & Co., Ltd., of London, suc- 
ceeding his father, who was one of th 
leading insurance brokers in England and 
who had important world-wide connec: 
tions. In New York City the branch is 
known as Seibels, Collins & Co. The nev 
chairman has traveled extensively on th 
Continent of Europe and bears an excel: 
lent reputation but is not well-known 
personally in New York as he has no 
been a frequent visitor to this country 


ums direct to the agent. 








Vincent L. Gallagher’s 
Daughter Is Married 


Elizabeth Helen — Gallagher 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent L 
Gallagher, and William A. Leary wer 
married last Sunday afternoon at thé 
Holy Name Church in New Rochell, 
N. Y. The bride’s father is secretary 0! 
the America Fore companies in charge 
inland marine, reporting covers and other 
lines and her grandfather Thomas 
Gallagher of Chicago, is one of the bes 
known insurance figures in the Middl 


Miss 


West. Now retired, he was for mati 
years Western general agent of the 


Aetna (Fire). Mr. Leary is connecte 
with the Luckenbach steamship line. 





JOHN B. FRIEL DIES 
John B. Friel, dean of Waterville, Me 
local agents and for more than thitt 
years head of the J. B. Friel Co., Int, 
agency, died at his home last week i! 
the age of 72 years. He entered insur 
ance in 1903 after having been in th 

hotel business for a dozen years. 


SALEM, MASS., BOARD OFFICERS 
D. J. Donovan has been elected pres: 














dent of the Salem (Mass.) Board ® 
Fire Underwriters. Other officers electel 
were Harry P. Clifford, vice-presidet 
and Percy S. Martin, secretary-treasutt! 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


ORGANIZED 1855 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1934, $16,006,502.99 


(Securities at Market Value) 





od 





FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 


THE GIRARD 


Organized 1853 


$2,087,058.35 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





| 
| 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 


THE MECHANICS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Organized 1854 


$935,329.77 


Securities al Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Organized 1866 


$1,932,062.99 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 


THE METROPOLITAN 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1874 


$1,796,718.88 
Securities at Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








HAZARDS INSURED 


Fire and Lightning 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado— Windstorm 
Ocean and Inland Marine 
Tourist Baggage 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Explosion 
Parcel Post 
Loss of Use 
Earthquake 
Aircraft 
Automobile—All lines 
Personal Accident 
Health 
Group Disability 
Plate Glass 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Hold-up—Robbery 
Blanket Residence 
Public Liability—All Lines 
Contingent Liability 
Elevator Liability 
Elevator Property Damage 
Golf and All Sports Liability 
Products Liability 
Professional Liability 
Malpractice 





Check Alteration and Forgery 
Fidelity Bonds 
Surety Bonds 





GROUP LOSSES PAID 
Over 
Four Hundred Million 


$429,842,318.00 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1852 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
$5,005,480.77 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 


Organized 1871 
$2,081,259.40 


Securities al Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Organized 1870 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,243,727.39 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1909 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,022,134.99 


Securities at Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Recently I visited our agent at Os- 
wego, N. Y., who complained about eco- 
nomic conditions there, especially as to 
collections from delinquent customers. I 
had intended making only a short call 
about other matters, but we got to talk- 
ing about various things and persons, 
Mr. Thrall having been in the business 
over thirty-five years, and knowing most 
all the old-timers in the field, whether 
they had been or were in his office or 
not. It so happened that while I was 
there, two customers called and paid old 
accounts, and by mail he received sev- 
eral other checks. He said I had brought 
him luck and that I should stay a little 
longer, to which I consented, that be- 
ing, as I said, “Firemen’s” service. I 
also told him I would come oftener if 
that would help him get money from his 
customers. 

* * * 
An Ideal Brotherhood 

While there I became a member of 
the “Beach Combers Internationale, 
Ltd.,” an organization that has no con- 
stitution or laws or rules—so none can 
be violated—no membership dues, club 
houses, conventions, etc. Members are 
“appointed” by any present Beach 
Comber, if in his estimation the ap- 
pointee qualifies. Later he is introduced 
to other Beach Combers, as opportuni- 
ties present themselves. Beach Combers 
make themselves known to one another 
by casual remarks. One of the funda- 
mentals of the brotherhood, and a very 
sensible one, is that each man pays for 
his own solid or liquid refreshments, in 
these impecunious times and a good idea 
in any times. Mr. Thrall tells me that 
there is a cocktail on hotel menus called 
the “B. C.” cocktail. Anyway it seems 
to be a fine unorganized brotherhood. 
May it prosper! 

* * * 

My “Top” Pocket for R. R. Tickets 

A good way to carry railroad tickets is 
to place them in your hat band, but this 
custom has been frowned upon by the 


Of Trenton, N. J., Policies 


A committee of insurance men of Tren- 
ton, N. J., will assist in a scientific inven- 
tory of the city’s insurance needs, with 
a view to reducing the cost of the cover- 
age and distributing the business more 
widely. City Manager Paul Morton met 
last week with more than 150 representa- 
tives of the city’s insurance agencies and 
invited cooperation in revising existing 
schedules. W. M. Dickinson, one of the 
best known agents in the state, now holds 
the bulk of the insurance and he said 
that he had completed a survey in 1933 
which led to a considerable saving in 
premium costs and that further econ- 
omies could not be effected without re- 
ducing the volume of protection. 

In the event that a revision is made 
existing policies will not be cancelled but 
allowed to run to expiration. Mr. Dick- 
inson said in his letter to the city man- 
ager that all the insurance is now carried 
in high grade stock companies. 


BUYS HORNELL, N. Y., AGENCY 

Maxwell V. McCarthy has purchased 
the general insurance agency formerly 
operated in Hornell, N. Y., by Harry G. 
Tolan. The latter will retire after fifteen 


years service in insurance selling. 





so-called intelligentsia, as not being au 
fait, as the French say. In any event, it 
prevents a lot of fumbling in your pock- 
ets when you have to present your tick- 
ets in a hurry, as I have so often wit- 
nessed at railroad terminals and on 
trains. So I have been doing so, even 
at the Grand Central depot, though it 
has been noticed and commented on by 
fellow passengers as something odd and 
non-metropolitan. But I continue to do 
so, even though I should feel humiliated 
in the opinions of the conformists, who 
always hate non-conformists, with an 
almost religious zeal. It remains a fact 
that it is a convenient and practical way, 
and you will notice that most seasoned 
business traveling men do it that way. 
* ok + 
Joe Geyer, Agent and Singer 

Recently at the local agents’ meeting 
at Syracuse I met Joe Geyer and his 
charming wife, old and very good friends 
of mine. He was formerly state agent 
for the American of Newark, with which 
company he had an enviable record for 
good and successful work. Then he 
bought out an agency at Syracuse and 
has been very successful. He was with 
Mr. and Mrs. “Ted” Rogers, of Little 
Falls, N. Y. Mr. Rogers is one of the 
big men of the local agents’ association. 
We had a nice time and I felt honored 
in being invited to their table. Joe is 
very fond of singing, but gets off-key 
once in a while. But as he has such a 
fine time exercising his voice, I do not 
feel like interfering with his pleasure 
by not listening or turning him off, like 
one would a radio. In fact you couldn’t 
turn off Joe—he is too sincere and happy 
about it. He specializes on German folk 
and love songs. Together. later on, we 
sang that beautiful love ditty: “Du, du, 
liegst mir im Herzen, du, du liegst mir 
im Sinn, du, du, machst mir viel Schmer- 
zen, weisst nicht wie gut ich dir bin, du, 
du, du, du, weisst nicht wie gut ich dir 
bin.” It is a beautiful melody. We were 
dubbed “the Dutch Duet Singers.” 


VA. RATING BUREAU MEETS 


The governing committee of the Vir- 
ginia Rating Bureau held its annual 
meeting in Richmond June 7. The four 
companies whose membership on _ the 
committee expired this year were re- 
elected. They were the Virginia Fire & 
Marine, Commercial Union, Great Amer- 
ican and the Continental. Three new 
members of the executive committee of 
the bureau were elected to succeed mem- 
bers whose terms expired. They were: 
J. McG. Miller, Sun; T. S. Prescott, 
Hartford; D. E. Witt, New Hampshire. 
The attendance at the meeting was the 
largest in several years. Some of the 
company executives attending the meet- 
ing remained over in Richmond for a 
day or two to visit the historic places in 
and around the city. 





PREPARE NEW ENGLAND MEET 
The New England Advisory Board met 
in Boston last Friday to complete ar- 
rangements for the annual convention of 
the New England Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation at the Balsams, Dixville Notch, 
N. H., July 8-10. Chairmen of commit- 
tees handling the convention are as fol- 
lows: attendance, T. A. Sturgess; pro- 
gram, C. W. Varney; hotel and regis- 
trations, A. B. Gile; publicity and print- 
ing, C. K. Steele; invitations, W.S. Shaw; 
sports and prizes, A. C. Sanderson. 
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H.O.L.C. Announces Shares 
Of Companies in New Pool 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
last week issued to the company mem- 
bers of the Stock Company Association 
a list showing the percentage of par- 
ticipation of each in the pool. The com- 
panies taking the largest shares are the 
Home with 4.93%, the Hartford Fire 
with 4.61%, the Aetna (Fire) with 2.96%, 
the Firemen’s with 2.92% the Conti- 
nental with 2.73%, the American with 
2.57%, the National Fire with 2.50% and 
the National Liberty with 2.49%. Other 
companies taking 2% or more are the 
Fidelity-Phenix, Great American, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Springfield 
Fire & Marine, Travelers Fire and the 
United States Fire. 

Col. Joseph Button, manager of the 
pool, will have power to bind each com- 
pany to its participation in risks ac- 
cepted by the organization. He has 
opened offices at 803 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, and it is expected that branch of- 
fices will be opened by the association in 
each city where the H. O. L. C. has a 
regional office. 


BICKERSTAFF HEADS S.E.U.A. 

C. A. Bickerstaff, manager of the 
Southern department at Atlanta of the 
Fireman’s Fund, was elected president 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held last 
week at Hot Springs, Va. Paul B. Som- 
mers, president of the American of New- 
ark, was elected vice-president. William 
F. Dunbar and Joseph S. Raine were 
re-elected manager and secretary, respec- 
tively. 


OPENS INSURANCE DEP’T 

H. F. McDonnell Co., Inc., of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., realtors and builders, an- 
nounce the opening of an insurance ser- 
vice. The new department is under the 
management of Frank S. Batterson, Jr. 
He was for five vears connected with 
the Commercial Union and later was with 
the general insurance brokerage firm in 
New York City of James Marshall. The 
bulk of his business has been in New 
Jersey. 


MRS. ALEX. STODDART DIES 

Mrs. Mary D. Stoddart, widow of Al- 
exander Stoddart, founder of the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency, died at her 
home in New York City on Wednesday 
of last week at an advanced age. Mr. 
Stoddart died in 1906. 











BUFFALO A BOARD COMPANY 


The Buffalo Fire has changed from a 
non-board to a board company in Mis- 
sissippi, according to an announcement 
sent by the company to officers of the 
Mississippi 
Agents. 
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Royal-Liverpool Changes 


in Tennesee and West Va. 

Announcement has been made by Har- 
old Warner, United States manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool groups, of the ap- 
pointment of R. M. Simmonds as state 
agent for the Liverpool group in Ten- 
nessee, to succeed Hilary D. Forrester, 
who was recently promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant manager of the South- 
ern department at the New York office. 
Mr. Simmonds was formerly state agent 
for the Royal group in West Virginia. 
He will maintain his headquarters at 815 
Independent Life Building, Nashville. 

Following Mr. Simmonds’ transfer to 
Tennessee, J. M. Hall, who has been 
state agent of the Liverpool group in 
West Virginia, will supervise the inter- 
ests of all the fire companies of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups in the northern 
half of West Virginia. Charles S. Peksa, 
who has for a number of years been 
the service of the company in the special 
service department at New York, has 
been appointed as state agent and will 
supervise the interests of the Royal-Liv- 
erpool groups in the southern half of 
West Virginia. 


Best’s Issues 1935 
Guide With Key Ratings 


The Alfred M. Best Co. has just issued 
the 1935 edition of Best’s Insurance Guide 
With Key Ratings. This work supplies 
for quick reference the key ratings and 
comprehensive statistics showing the f- 
nancial condition, general standing and 
transactions of all stock, fire, marine, 
casualty and surety insurance companies 
operating in the United States, whether 
domestic or foreign, together with some 
350 mutual companies, as well as all re- 
ciprocals and American Lloyd’s. 

The ratings are based upon analyses 
of each of a large number of factors of 
varying importance which, in the opera 
tion of any insurance institution, results 
in the permanency of the institution and 
degree of safety for its policyholders. 
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The home office financial reports of 
he Royal and the Liverpool & London 
& Globe have been received in this coun- 
ry and show the progress made by these 
prominent British companies during 1934. 
The Royal reported net fire premiums 
of £5,587,310, an increase of £56,000, loss- 
es of £2,300,812 and profit of £594,920 
carried to profit and loss account. As- 
gts of the company amount to £45,977,- 
2 more than half of which consists of 
jife insurance funds. 

Fire premiums of the Liverpool totaled 
3,900,976 in 1934, showing a gain of about 
i000 over the year before. To the 
profit and loss fund was transferred 
{414,695 compared with £370,445 in 1933. 
Total assets of the company amount to 
£26,528,622. 

Commends Harold Warner 

High praise of Harold Warner, United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups, was expressed by A. E. Pattin- 
son, who is chairman of both companies. 
In his report to the Royal stockholders 
he said: 

“Our results at home and in the gen- 
eral foreign field continued to be favor- 
able. In this country there was again 
a prevalence of losses in country man- 
sions and further serious fires in cloth- 
ing and boot factories, but, notwithstand- 
ing the recurrence of drought, the aggre- 
gate fire waste in the United Kingdom 
was less than in the previous year. 


“Similarly, throughout the United 
States of America, the fire damage 
showed a substantial decline, the im- 


proved experience of the preceding year 
being continued. Our own loss ratio in 
the United States was again very mod- 
erate, being one of the lowest adjusted 
ratios since the commencement of the 
company’s operations in the United 
States eighty-three years ago, but it is 
not to be anticinated that this unusually 
favorable experience will be maintained 
indefinitely, as, apart from the gradual 
reduction in the average rate, a return 
toa higher fire wastage generally would 
not be surprising. The improving tend- 
ency of our premiums income in that 
important territory has been maintained. 
Our thanks are due to our United States 
manager, Harold Warner, for the suc- 
cess that has attended his care of our 
interests there.” 

Turning to a review of marine insur- 
ance conditions. Mr. Pattinson, in his 
tenort to the L. & L. & G. stockholders, 
said in part: 

_ “For many reasons the hull market is 
ina narlous condition. The continued 
drop in hull values and rates has not 
led to any apparent reluctance to ac- 
cept business on terms which. in the light 
of sound underwriting experience, seem 
inadequate. There is an urgent need 
lor practical cooperation among all un- 





MUTUALS MUST FILE RATES 
Insurance Commissioner Dan C. Boney 
of North Carolina has informed all mu- 
tual fire companies operating in that state 
that the legislature has eliminated the 
exemption from filing rate schedules with 
the Insurance Department and now all 
mutuals must file their schedule or rates 
in the same manner as required of stock 
fire companies. The only mutuals which 
will not have to file their rates are those 
Which are already subscribing to and ad- 
hering to the rates of the Southeastern 
nderwriters’ Association. The S.E.U.A. 
rates will be filed by the North Carolina 
nspection & Rating Bureau. 





R. A. MacDONALD RECOVERING 
R. A. MacDonald, special agent for 
the Fire Association group, who was in- 
jured some months ago while inspecting 
a burned building in New Jersey, is re- 





Iders. 


Covering satisfactorily and will be back 
in the field shortly. 


Royal- Liverpool Home Office 
Reports Show Progress In 1934 


derwriters. Excessive competition is still 
rife, and ‘this state of affairs will inevit- 
ably lead to a most undesirable position, 
both from the point of view of the ship- 
owner and the underwriter.’ These latter 
words of a prominent and _ successful 
shipowner, who admits that his compa- 
nies stand to gain by underwriters com- 
peting for ‘the privilege of underwriting 
marine business at unprofitable terms,’ 
deserve the careful consideration of all 
concerned. 

“It is improbable that there will be any 
real increase in cargo insurance until 
the present phase of self-sufficient na- 
tionalism has passed or become less 
acute. Official returns show that though 
the values of 1934 imports and exports 
were higher than in 1933, they are still 
materially less than in 1913, when the 
capacity of the marine insurance market 
was much smaller than at the present 
time. 


Larger Who’s Who This Year 


In the Insurance Almanac 
The 1935 edition of The Insurance AIl- 
imanac, compiled by The Weekly Under- 
writer, is ready for distribution and con- 
tains more than 1,000 pages. Among the 
important features of this very informa- 
tive volume is an Insurance Who’s Who. 
A number of new names have been in- 
cluded in this year’s volume, including 
many of the men who have been ad- 
vanced by their companies. The Who’s 
Who ‘s still incomplete, but has been 
expanded each year, and it is hoped the 
time will come when it will contain hun- 
dreds of more names. Some one has said 
that there are 2,000,000 persons connected 
in some way with insurance in this coun- 
try and that there are at least 200.000 
agents. If the current insurance Who’s 
Who—that is, the one printed by The 
Weekly Underwriter and the Cyclopedia 
cf Insurance in the U. S., published 
by the Index Publishing Co. of New 
York City—is weak in any respect it is 
in connection with the production forces 
of the insurance business as there are 
few agents or brokers listed. Neither 
of these Who’s Who, for instance, con- 
tains the names of such important pro- 


duction chiefs as W. H. La Boyteaux, 
head of Johnson & Higgins; Henry W. 
Marsh or Don McLennan of Marsh & 
McLennan. 

But despite this defect the Insurance 
Almanac prints an unusually wide range 
of information about insurance matters 
and insurance organizations. If the en- 
tire subject were covered adequately 
it would need a volume of thousands of 
pages instead of the 1,048 pages used 
in the 1935 edition. 





WILLIAM S. DENISON DEAD 

William Samuel Denison, president of 
William S. Denison & Co., real estate and 
insurance brokers of 150 Nassau Street, 
New York City, died last Saturday at 
his home in New York City. He was 61 
years old. His firm specialized in the 
management of apartment houses, office 
buildings and estates. He was a vice- 
president of the West Side Savings Bank 
and an officer of the West End Associa- 
tion. For several years Mr. Denison was 
secretary of the National Republican 
Club and also a member of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. His wife died 
a year ago and there were no children. 
Funeral services were held Monday af- 
ternoon at the Marble Collegiate Church. 
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Brooklyn Brokers Hold 
Fine Golf Tournament 


REG. WALKER HAS LOW GROSS 


Brokers, Agents and Company Represen- 
tatives Present at Rockville Centre; 
Many Prizes Are Given 


Almost as much an institution as the 
Twentieth Of The Month, but a far more 
pleasant one, is the annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Brooklyn Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association—that is, as far as Mon- 
tague Street is concerned, for the event 
is one that is keenly anticipated and 
much discussed long before and after- 
wards. Each successive year it becomes 
more of an event, and this year’s tour- 
nament, held Tuesday at the Rockville 
Centre Country Club under ideal weather 
conditions, earned higher rating than 
ever from the viewpoint of a day’s good 
golfing mixed with an abundance of good 


fellowship. Those present included in- 
surance brokers, agents and company 
men. 


One noticeable feature of the Brook- 
lyn Brokers’ tournament is that it not 
only provides the more proficient golfers 
with a pleasant dav on the links, but 
also furnishes the dubs with an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy themselves thoroughly 
without embarrassment or fear of being 
conspicuous when the ball remains sta- 
tionary after a mighty swing has been 
made at it. 

Much credit for this is due to Charles 
Reppa (chairman) and the other mem- 
bers of the golf committee for their tact- 
ful and capable handling of the duties of 
host, as was pointed out by S. P. Eise- 
mann when, during the dinner, he called 
for an expression of thanks to the Brook- 
lyn association and those of its members 
who carried out the details of the tour- 
nament. 


Many Prizes Donated 


There were many prizes, the donors 
being H. Lester Heistad, president of the 
association; M. J. Zaengle of the Na- 
tional Liberty; Fred. Schmidt of Minner 
& Barnett; Ed. Fitzgerald of the Globe 
Indemnity; L. P. Tremaine of the Pa- 
cific; C. Stewart Cavanagh of the Cava- 
nagh Agency, Inc.; C. R. Rikel, George 
Rilling and Charles Reppa of Mount & 
Rilling, Inc., and several by the Brook- 
lyn Brokers’ Association. 

The president’s prize for low gross 
went to Reg. Walker (85), the other win- 
ners in this class being Herbert Sommer, 
Ed. Fitzgerald, Chas. Schmidt, Herman 
Kraemer, Mal. Hicks, H. Neal and W. 
Ravold. 

Low net was taken by A. Baun (agent 
of Jamaica who also won the set of clubs 
in the drawing). Other low net winners 
were Chas. H. Biesel, Lee W. Coffey, 
Geo. H. Hinck, F. Mersinger, R. Mor- 
tensen, S. P. Eisemann, Ben. Kissam, J. 
B. Swift, Jr., and John T. Scott. 

In the kickers’, Victor Mathews took 
first prize and E. Kelley second. Jim 
Walters claimed the booby prize. 

Others who turned in low cards but 
were not prize-winners included J. L. 


Schneider, W. F. Stanz, C. R. Rikel, 
Fred. Schmidt, H. L. Heistad, John F. 
Schumacker, F. W. Eckels, E. Ulrich, J 


B. Boyd, P. Bau, H. Lemaire, Chas. Lot- 
ten, E. Graessle, Chas. Reppa, Peter J 














LOSE BROKERS’ LICENSES 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has denied the application of 
Michael Grudberg, 111 John Street, New 
York City, for a renewal of his broker’s 
license on the ground that he failed to 
respond to notices forwarded him by the 
department to appear and submit to a 
personal written examination. Grudberg, 
who was licensed as an insurance broker 
in 1934, failed to respond to Central Bu- 
reau and Insurance Department letters 
with the result that his application for 
the renewal of his license was held up 
pending the outcome of his examination. 

Superintendent Louis H. Pink has re- 
voked the licenses of Samuel Uretsky, 
744 Fox Street, New York City. 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the public fire loss ad- 
juster’s license of Fitzherbert Howell, 
215 W. 135th Street, New York City, 
and has suspended Howell’s general in- 
surance broker’s license for four months 
ending September 19, 1935. Howell was 
charged with dishonest practices in con- 
nection with his insurance transactions. 





M. I. COHEN OPENS OWN OFFICE 

Morris I. Cohen, who has been han- 
dling placing and other duties for H. C. 
Albright & Co. since 1918, has left that 
concern to establish his own insurance 
brokerage business. His office is at 110 
William Street. 


GENERAL BROKERS MEET 

The General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc., at its meet- 
ing on Wednesday, the last to be held 
before the summer recess, discussed these 
subjects: 

1. Unraveling the present liability and 
compensation manual. 

2. Should brokers’ offices be closed on 
Saturday during July and August? 





Hucke, P. Zuccaire, J. Benz, Arthur 
Platzer and H. Marker. 
Many Insurance Men Belong to Club 
The Rockviile Centre Country Club, 
where the tournament was held, is very 
much of an insurance men’s club. Her- 
bert R. Sommer, Brooklyn broker, is 
vice-president and member of the board 
of governors; Thomas H. Darling, Rock- 
ville Centre agent and erstwhile chief 
executive of the old Great Eastern Casu- 
alty Co., is secretary; Henry S. DeMott, 
Brooklyn and Long Island general agent, 
is chairman of the green’s committee and 
a member of the board; J. M. Fraser, 
life insurance general agent, is a member 
of the board. The names of many well 
known insurance men are on the mem- 
bership list. Frank W. Eckels, Brooklyn 
agent, was one of the original members 
and is still one of the original stockhold- 
ers in the club. 


N. Y. Fire Exchange 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with depreciated values of buildings and 
/or equipment. 

Many of those who opposed the pro- 
posal as written are in favor of the prin- 
ciple of granting to owners of single loca- 
tions the privilege of pro rata reduction, 
with proper safeguards against “chisel- 
ing” by unscrupulous assureds and brok- 
crs. One proposal was that there be an 
audit of insurance changes and premium 
payments as under Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board policies covering multiple loca- 
tions. Another was that there be provi- 
sion for a minimum retained premium of 
$100 or some higher figure to eliminate 
hundreds of small risks which are really 
not meant to have the right of pro rata 
reduction. Some agents feel that in event 
of cancellation the return premium 
should be withheld until expiration of the 
policy so as to minimize switching. In 
the meanwhile if the assured should care 
to increase his insurance again the prem- 
ium is already available. 

There are some agents and company 
underwriters who fear that a pro rata re- 
duction rule, without reservations, would 
lead to brokers continually cancelling and 
rewriting risks purely for the sake of 
getting additional commissions. Com- 
panies, on cancellation, have to mail the 
gross return premium to the assured and 
cannot collect a proportionate amount 
from the broker, the latter being held 
to have earned his commission when the 
contract is written. 

Witthohn Speaks At Length 
A. H. Witthohn of Chubb & Son, who 


is widely recognized as an authority on 
inland marine and reporting forms of 
coverage, did much to postpone “hasty” 
action on the proposal through his 
thoughtful analysis of many problems in- 
volved. Although the New York Ex- 
change has never approved the rule, now 
in force throughout the rest of the state, 
granting the pro rata feature to two or 
more locations, nor acted yet on the mat- 
ter of single locations, it is believed that 
ultimately some sort of pro rata reduc- 
tion privileges for single locations will 
become available in the New York City 
area. But only after deep study by un- 
derwriters in this territory, and agents 
throughout the country, who have fol- 
lowed the whole question of pro rata re- 
duction with intense interest, will read 
closely the final report which is prepared 
by the Exchange committee, now consist- 
ing of A. C. Noble, Merchants Fire, 
chairman; S. T. Brown, T. Y. Brown & 
Co.; George F. Kern, Fuller & Kern, 
Inc.; E. W. Nourse, London Assurance, 
and Mr. Witthohn. 

Following is the text of the proposal 
which was referred back to the commit- 
tee for further changes: 


Text of Proposed Rule 


“55. Pro Rata Reduction of Amount of Insur- 
ance: 

“1. The amount of a policy or the amount of 
an item covering only on merchandise or stock, 
raw or in process or finished (except cotton, 
crude petroleum or its products in or at refin- 
eries, in field storage tanks or at terminal sta- 
tions; grain in terminal elevators or tanks; 
motor vehicles; property in transit; property on 
or in fairs or expositions) may be reduced on a 
pro rata basis to the extent of not exceeding 50 
per cent of the maximum amount that has at 
any time applied thereto under such policy or 
item. 

“Furniture and (or) fixtures and (or) machin- 
ery and (or) other personal property, including 
improvements or betterments, when written 
blanket only with eligible merchandise or stock 
shall be eligible to the application of this rule, 
except if improvements and betterments, machin- 
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Mainly Personal 





Joseph W. Russell, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fire) and president of the Ney 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, who has 
been confined to his home for several 
weeks because of illness, has been mak. 
ing steady progress toward recovery. The 
Street will be glad to learn that he was 
well enough yesterday to journey to his 
summer home at Madison, Conn., where 
he will remain through the convalescent 
period. 

* * * 


Herman Portnoy of the staff of Wm, 
Sohmer & Co., 12 Gold Street, was mar. 
ried June 9. He was showered with con- 
fetti as he left the office Friday. 

.* « 


Jesse M. Mayper, president of the 
Mayberg Co., Inc., insurance brokers of 
111 John Street, sustained a painful in- 
jury to his foot while playing baseball 
iast week-end. After being forced to 
lay-up for a day or so he is now able 
to get about with the aid of a cane. 

* * x 


Henry C. Blaetz, manager of the 
Home’s Brooklyn office, who was opera- 
ted on six weeks ago, is convalescing 
nicely. He was one of those missed at the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ golf tourna- 
ment Tuesday, his lively personality hay- 
ing been one of the pleasant features at 
the previous tournaments. The same ap- 
plies to William J. Manning, president of 
the Brooklyn agents’ association, who was 
also prevented from attending because of 
illness. He has been confined to his 
home for the past week. 

* * + 

C. R. Rikel, Brooklyn agent, is justi- 
fiably proud of the fact that his son, 
Charles Robert, Jr., who was graduated 
last week from Friends School, Brooklyn, 
with highest honors, was awarded the 
Halleck Everton Snyder mathematics 
prize for excellence during four years. 





Insurance Golf Ass’n 
Tournament June 18 


The Insurance Golf Association will 
hold the first of two tournaments on 
Tuesday, June 18, at the Shackamaxon 
Country Club, Westfield, N. J. Practise 
rounds will take up the morning and the 
eighteen hole prize competition will start 
at one o'clock in the afternoon. Various 
prizes will be given, including one for 
each foursome. Subscription is $6, includ- 
ing lunch, green fees and dinner and 
checks should be sent to Edward West- 
endorf, 83 Maiden Lane. 





ery or personal property rather than furniture 
and (or) fixtures is written blanket with eligible 
merchandise or stock the reduction on a pro rata 
basis shall not exceed 35 per cent of the maxt 
mum amount that has at any time applied there 
to under such policy or item. 

“2. If the remaining percentage of said max 
mum amount is reduced or canceled at the re 
quest of the insured (whether or not such cat- 
cellation be for the purpose of rewriting) the 
retained premium on that part of said remaining 
percentage reduced or canceled shall be com 
puted on the short rate basis, anything in_ the 
General Rules to the contrary notwithstanding. 

““Note—When policy is not submitted for et 
dorsement it is recommended that an endorse 
ment teceipt signed by the insured should be 
secured. The following form is suggested: 

“Receipt is herebly acknowledge of an endorse 
ment reducing the amount of insurance undet 
MM cuvessavences of Policy No........-s0 
Insurance Co. from 


Signature of Insured. 
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New Canadian Ass’n May 
Be Formed Next Week 


MERGER OF SIX TARIFF BODIES 


Eastern Canada Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion Would Control Rates and 
Underwriting Practices 
When the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ 
jssociation holds its annual meeting June 
x-22 at Murray Bay, Quebec, serious 
consideration will be given to the forma- 
ion of the Eastern Canada Underwrit- 
ers’ Association through amalgamation 
of six present tariff bodies. The Can- 
adian Casualty Underwriters’ Association 
and the Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ws’ Association will hold special meet- 
ings at Murray Bay also late next week 
to vote on the same question. Other 
organizations which are to be taken into 
the E.C.U.A. are the New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
Boards of Fire Underwriters. | e 
It is proposed that the E.C.U.A,, if 
formed, shall have three branches—fire, 
casualty and automobile — and that the 
fre branch shall have jurisdiction over 
the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. The automobile and casu- 
alty branches are to have jurisdiction 
over Newfoundland in addition to the 
five provinces named. All companies 
writing fire and casualty lines in th¢ Do 
minion are to be invited to send repre 
sentatives to the Murray Bay meetings, 

it is reported. 
Objects of New Association 

In addition to its general purposes, 
which include a code of ethics, the 
E.C.U.A. will have as its practical ob 
jects the following: (a) The establish- 
ment and maintenance of equitable pre 
mium rates; (b) the regulation of policy 
wording; (c) the maintenance of rates 
of compensation for business; (d) the 
regulation of agency appointments; (e) 
the prevention of rebating; (f) the col- 
lection of data and to do such other 
work as is decided upon from time to 
time which tend to reduce expenses to 
members, and lessen the cost of insur 
ance to the public. ; 

A company which at the date of adop- 
tion of the proposed constitution is a 
member or an applicant for membership 
in the Dominion Board of Insurance Un 
derwriters and of one or more of the 
six associations to be amalgamated, and 
any such underwriters’ agency controlled 
by such a company, which is a member 
of the C.F.U.A. at that date, shall be- 
long to the new association. ’ 

Any insurance company, member of o1 
applicant to the Dominion Board, is elig- 
ible for membership in the E.C.U.A. un 
less it is or becomes affiliated with, 
guarantees or is guaranteed by, controls 
or is controlled by, or is controlled 
through a holding company controlling 
any organization in the Dominion or any 
province or in Newfoundland not a mem- 
ber of the E.C.U.A. or of the - Dominion 
Board. 

A majority vote at a general meeting 
would determine the acceptance or re 
jection of an application for member- 
ship. 

No Dealings With Non-Members 

No member, its representative or agent 
shall place or negotiate any class of in- 
surance with any concern not a member 
ot the E.C.U.A., nor reinsure any class 
of insurance with a non-member under 
the jurisdiction of the organization 
When all members decline to accept a 
tisk or risks, it will be permissible to 
Place the insurance with any non-asso 
ciation body. Conversely, no member, 
its representative or agent shall accept 
surance or reinsurance from a_ non- 
member whether offered at tariff rates 
or otherwise, or with or without com 
mission. A member may reinsure the 
entire business of a non-member which 
as ceased to transact business in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. 

Honorary officers are to consist of a 
President and six vice-presidents, two 
Irom each branch. These and eight oth- 
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WHAT YOU 








NA 


Summer vacations, summer 
sports and summer outdoor life— 
each offers distinct opportunities 
for the alert Agent to sell forms 








particularly fitted for “out-of- 
North America 


Agents are provided with a wealth 


doors” hazards. 


of attractive folders, sales letters, 
newspaper advertisements and 


other selling helps to make summer 








hum with sales. 


See the North America full-page advertisement in 
the June issue of Fortune and June 17th issue of Time. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 





Gets Nelson Trophy 


GIVEN BY HARVEY B. NELSON 
Leon A. Watson, Rating Expert, Scores 
False Economy in Equipping Fire 
Departments 





Last Friday was a gala day for Fire 
Chief John J. Gilday of the Hoboken 
Fire Department, the event being the 
presentation of the Nelson trophy, which 
was awarded to the department for the 
largest percentage of fire loss reduction 
in Hudson County. The presentation was 
made at a luncheon in Meyer’s Hotel, 
Hoboken, and was attended by a large 
gathering of business men and insurance 
agents from Hudson County. 

In presenting the trophy to Chief Gil- 
day, Harvey B. Nelson, vice-chairman of 
the fire prevention committee of the 
Hudson County Safety Council, praised 
the fire chief and the city officials for 
their co-operation, friendly attitude and 
high spirit in which they backed fire 
prevention activities. The presentation 
of such a trophy, said Mr. Nelson, has 
almost become a habit. He referred to 
the preceding cup donated by Gilbert E. 
Stecher, chairman of the fire prevention 
committee of the safety council and spe 
cial agent in New Jersey for the Com- 
mercial Union, and won last year by the 
Hoboken Fire Department. 

The trophy was offered last year by 
Mr. Nelson to perpetuate the contest 
originated in 1926 by Mr. Stecher 35 
its victory this year the Hoboken Fire 
Department has secured its first leg on 
the new trophy. 

One of the principal speakers at the 
luncheon was Leon A. Watson, expert 
of the Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, who decried false economy and 
lack of foresight as the greatest factors 
in the annual toll of deaths and injuries 
from fires and economic loss of millions 
of dollars. 


L. P. TREMAINE LOSES WIFE 

Mrs. Frances A. Tremaine, wife of 
Laurence P. Tremaine, vice-president of 
the Pacific Fire, died on Thursday of 
last week. Funeral services were held 
Sunday afternoon with interment at Le- 
onia, N. J. Besides her husband the dk 
ceased leaves a daughter and two sons 





ELECT A. B. CRAIG PRESIDENT 


Judge Albert B. Craig of Blairstown, 
N. J., well-known local agent and vice- 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters for Warren County, has 
been elected president of his home town 
chamber of commerce. 





N. F. P. A. MEETING JUNE 24 
The summer meeting of the directors 
of the National Fire Protection Associa 
tion will be held in Boston on June 24 








ers are to constitute the council. The 
officers and five members of the council 
are to be elected at the annual meeting 
in the first half of December, and these 
will elect the other three members of 
the council. 

The council shall decide on all mat 
ters referred to it by any branch execu 
tive, standing or special committee, and 
shali be a court of appeal in any matter 
affecting the association as a whole 
Standing committees shall be finance and 
office management, public relations and 
legislation. Their chairmen and mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the president 
upon assuming office. 

The executive personnel of the associa 
tion shall be a manager and assistants 
or secretaries appointed by council. The 
manager shall be the chief executive of- 
ficer, acting also as treasurer. 

Provision is made for organization of 
local associations of agents, representing 
E.C.U.A. companies exclusively, with the 
requirement that such companies require 
their agents to join such associations 
where formed, but this subject is to be 
discussed at a conference with agents 
before the constitution is promulgated 
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Continued from Last Week 


In the beginning this type of insurance 
was confined to forms written on a so- 
called “per-diem” basis. Later came the 
“weekly indemnity” contract. Both had 

: rT . ° ° oa oe 
their derivatives in the so-called “sea- 

” “ : ” ’ . 
sonable risk” and “fluctuating” forms, 
designed to be flexible enough to protect 
fluctuating operations. A cannery or 
seed-mill, as an example, might operate 
only three months out of the year and 
naturally a per-diem form, contributing 
only 1/300th or 1/365th of the amount 
of insurance would not be adequate. At 
the same time, many risks enjoy a heavy 
holiday trade, requiring a different treat- 
ment of the daily amounts payable dur- 
ing a year’s operation. 

Coinsurance Form Explained 

Numerous objections to all of these 
forms resulted in the production of a 
“coinsurance” form. Advancing under- 
writing opinion, demands from the trade 
and ease of selling has advanced this 
last form into the position of a favorite. 
Objections to the per-diem or weekly 
forms, whether straight or seasonal, are 
given attention, while the virtues are re- 
tained, in the new coinsurance forms. 

So true is this that in New Jersey, the 
coinsurance form has been adopted as 
exclusive for the coverage and undoubt- 
edly other states will follow under bu- 
reau guidance. As the most popular 
form it is being used here when describ- 
ing coverage. So far as the protection 
is concerned all contracts are essentially 
alike. The method of loss payment is 
the important change and the new form 
answers the old difficulties concerning 
partial and total suspension and the pro- 
portion of contribution. This form has 
simplified the problem of use and occu- 
pancy insurance for producers and a real 
consideration of it should lead to its 
exclusive use. 

Insuring Clause 

The following wording is that applic- 
able when insuring manufacturing risks. 
Lhe same wording is in eftect on forms 
applicable to mercantile or non-manu- 
facturing risks, excepting the mention 
of “raw-stock.’ ‘Lhis teature will be 
treated in detail later. 

“A. If the building(s) and/or 
and/or machinery and equipment 
stock contained therein (strike out ‘and/or raw 
stock’ if rate does not contemplate raw stock 
coverage) be destroyed or damaged by fire oc- 
curring during the term of this policy so as to 
necessitate a partial or total suspension of busi- 
ness, this company shall be liable under this 
policy for the Actual Loss Sustained, for not 
exceeding such length of time as would be re- 
quired with the exercise of due diligence and 
dispatch, to rebuild, repair or replace such part 
ot the property described as covered by this 
policy as has been destroyed or damaged, com 
mencing with the date of the fire and not lim- 
ited by the date of expiration of this policy, 
to wit: 

Item 1. 
which is 
earned and 
(b) such charges and other expense, includ 
ing salaries of officers—executives—depart 
ment managers—employes under contract 
and other important employes, as must nec 
essarily continue during a total or partial 
suspension of business, to the extent only 
that such charges and expenses would have 
been earned had no fire occurred. 

Stem 2 Qicccececcecs on the insured’s entire 
ordinary payroll for a period of time not in 
excess of 90 consecutive days immediately 
following loss or damage, which may con 
tinue during a total or partial suspension 
of business, covering only to the extent 
necessary to resume the normal business ot 
the insured with the same quality of serv 
ice which existed immediately preceding the 
fire, and which would have been earned had 
no fire occurred. 


Structure(s) 
and/or raw 


sad enaniedia on (a) the net profit 
thereby prevented from being 


“B. This policy covers such expenses as are 
necessarily incurred for the purpose of reduc 
ing any loss under this policy, not exceeding, 
however, the amount by which the loss covered 
is thereby reduced.” 

In the insuring clause quoted it will be 
noticed that an attempt has been made 
to clarify the old question of how far an 
assured can go in retaining employes 
Item 1 specifically enumerates the gen 
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Use and Occupancy Policies; 


Analysis of Present Forms 
By John W. Covert 


cral type of employes that will be retained 
in most instances, while Item 2 allows 
an optional additional coverage for the 
balance. Whether or not insurance will 
be accepted by the assured under Item 2 
depends ney Kd upon the type of help. 
Where the labor market is easy for his 
particular work, that employer might be 
willing to assume his own risk so far as 
Item 2 is concerned. The matter is op- 
tional with the assured. Assuming, how- 
ever, that insurance under both items is 
selected care must be taken not to in- 
clude any portion of the salaries covered 
in Item 1 in Item 2, and vice versa. 
Stock in Process 

Under the new forms a specific cover- 
age is included for replacement of stock 
in process, limited to a period of thirty 
consecutive days. In other words, with- 
out increase in either amount or rate, 
the new coinsurance forms automatically 
extend coverage to insure stock in proc- 
ess for such additional time, not exceed- 
ing thirty days, after buildings and ma- 
chinery are restored, “as may be re- 
quired with the exercise of due diligence 
and dispatch to restore said stock in proc- 
ess to the same state of manufacture in 


which it stood at the time of fire.” This 
coverage is included irregardless of 
whether the form covers “raw stock” 
or not. 

This point is made, particularly, be- 


cause it is optional under the form 
whether insurance be effective on raw 
stock. The inclusion of replacement of 
raw stock is permissible but at an in- 
crease in rate. Should the form be writ- 
ten to include replacement of raw stock 
it then becomes possible to extend the 
time of coverage applicable to stock in 
process beyond the thirty days allowed 
free, at an additional premium computed 
pro-rata for each additional day re- 
quired, based on the rate at which Item 
1 is written. 

The value of including raw stock re- 
placement must be determined separate- 
ly. If included, the contract will only 
apply for “that period of time for which 
the damaged or destroyed raw stock 
would have made operations possible.” 
With the normal risk, new supplies of 
raw materials would have been secured 
long before the buildings and machinery 
had been replaced, therefore there would 
be no point in having the coverage. The 
rate is increased in practically every in- 
stance by the inclusion of the replace- 
ment of raw stock. 

While on the subject of “stock,” it 
must here be noticed that so far we 
have been discussing stock peculiar to 
manufacturing properties. Under the 
manufacturing risk form “finished stock” 
is not insured. The profits on finished 
stock are accrued in the physical value 
of the product and are subject only to 
the selling expense. The protection of 
such accrued profits is the subject for 
separate protection under a Profits In- 
surance form. 

This is not true 
ering “mercantile 


under the form cov- 
and non-manufactur- 
ing” risks. An automatic coverage on 
all stock is included under that form 
without increase in amount of insurance 
and without increase in rate. The policy 
provides for an additional time, not ex- 
ceeding thirty days, “to replace any 
stock damaged or destroyed, and/or to 
restore the same to the condition in 
which it stood at the time of the fire.” 
The coverage can be extended to “full 
coverage” by the removal of the thirty 
day limitation, but here again you will 
face an increase in rate without, in most 
instances, accomplishing any good. 

Rates 

The cost for use and occupancy insur- 
ance is generally found to be less than 
that for straight fire insurance. Where 
the coverage is limited to the replace- 


ment of buildings, machinery, equipment 
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and fixtures, without the inclusion of 
stock, the rate is a proportion of the co- 
insurance rate on buildings. In the case 
of the manufacturing risk where re- 
placement of raw stock is added, the rate 
is based in some territories on the co- 
insurance rate of contents and in others 
on the average of the coinsurance rates 
on buildings and contents. This is also 
true in the case of the mercantile or 
non-manufacturing risks where full cov- 
erage on stock is added, instead of the 
thirty day free protection. From this 
it will be readily seen that the elimina- 
tion of raw stock in the manufacturing 
form and the acceptance of the thirty 
day limitation in the mercantile form 
will mean a lower cost to the assured. 
The rate for Item 2 is generally 50% 
higher than that for Item 1. 

Either the 80% or the 100% coinsur- 
ance clause may be used, but the same 
percentage that applies to Item 1 must 
also apply to Item 2 of the standard 
forms. The rates, of course, will reflect 
benefits for the higher coinsurance re- 
quirement. 

If desired, it is permissible to increase 
the ninety day limit applicable to Item 
2, but this limit cannot be reduced. Such 
an increase in limit, however, means an 
increase in amount, and as the rate for 
Item 2 is substantially higher than that 
applicable to Item 1, any change war- 
rants careful consideration. At the same 
time, if this period is increased beyond 
180 days an addition in rate as well must 
be made. 


Additional Coverages 


Many plants purchase their power 
from outside agencies. The destruction 
of this “off premise” power might result 
in the immediate interruption of opera- 
tions. Policies may be endorsed to in- 
clude liability for such interruptions. 
When included an extra rate of 50% of 
the use and occupancy rate applying to 
the power plant for the same form shall 
be charged. Notice that the rate is that 
applicable to the power plant and not 
that of our assured. As most of the 
power plants are of superior construction, 
this addition can usually be made at a 
moderate cost. 

The standard forms exclude liability 

“for any loss which may be occasioned 
by any ordinance or law regulating con- 
struction or repair of buildings, or by 
suspension, lapse or cancellation of any 
lease or license, contract or order, or for 
any other consequential loss, or for any 
remote loss.” We are all familiar with 
the various building regulations now, or 
being, adopted by various municipalities. 
In some places a building destroyed to 
the extent of 50% must be entirely torn 
down. At a small additional premium 
this possibility can be protected by the 
incorporation of a “demolition” clause. 


The U. & O. Value 


Most of the trouble in the past with 
this protection arose out of the improper 
establishment of a correct U. & O. value 
for insurance purposes. To establish the 
proper amount at which policy should 
be written involves many items of in- 
come and expense and requires a care- 
ful consideration, as we have seen, of 
not only present but also past and prob- 
able future operations. Undoubtedly it 
was for this reason that the contract has 
gained a reputation for being complicat- 
ed. The following schedule, offered as a 
guide by most companies, will serve to 
simplify the problem. Not all of the 
items will be applicable to every busi- 
ness, and in some cases it may be neces- 
sary to insert others, but it should assist 
in determining the amount of insurance 
desired. 

Item 1: 


(a) Net profit for year ending 


ETO Per 
Estimated increase’ or de. 
crease 


Estimated net profit*for a period 
Oe OE icelid pibinkdamiawes 
(b) Charges and expenses for a 
full period of one year: 
1. Salaries of: 
Officers - gh adie and maa Cae 





De ania nt managers.. 

Employes under contract 

Other important employes 
: a aes * 


3. Interest on notes, bonds, 
mortgages, etc........ 

4. Rents or rental values. 
5. Royalties, or other 
charges of same type 
Insurance premiums.... . 
Advertising expense.... . 
Special contracts, if any 


eee eee ee ee ee 


aN 


9. Membership dues or sub- 
SUNG cusedcatesse <a. 

. Directors’ fees ..... 
11. Accounting and legal 
DE soeiensneamenaa 


12. Sums’ earned “to oliset 
depreciation ......... 

13. Miscellaneous and spe. 
Ce SEO aibceeceks: “aint 


Total of charges and expense., ¢,,,_ 
Total insurance required un. 
der Item 1 (i. e., net profits 
and charges added)......... $ 
Item 2: 

(a) The insured’s entire ordinary pay- 
roll, not including any salaries de- 
scribed in Item 1, for a period of 
ninety (90) consecutive days. — 


Note: Increase amount accordingly ‘if 
period of ninety (90) days is extend- 
ed in form. 


It will be noticed that in this schedule 
an allowance is made in line two for any 
probable changes in net profits. The de. 
termination of this amount necessitates 
our projecting the business picture ahead, 
for, at the time of loss, consideration will 
be given by the adjusters not only to 
current earnings but also prospective 
earnings, as developed by the appear- 
ance, or the lack of appearance, of ad- 
vance orders and trade inquiries on hand 
and the general business conditions pre- 
vailing. 

Daily evidence of our economic im- 
provement and the rapid increase in the 
buying power of the American people 
presupposes the possibility of a greater 
loss from an interruption in business dur- 
ing the coming year than would have 
been the case at any time during the 
past few years. 

Approaching the Prospect 


These last paragraphs are intended for 
the benefit of the new salesmen who may 
start out to produce this type of busi- 
ness. First in his mind should be the 
selection of prospects with established 
reputations. A sale to the other kind 
will be found particularly easy, but if 
you value your present company connec- 
tions, avoid them like the plague. Re- 
member the assured without an income 
with which to pay present expenses Is 4 
poor risk for any kind of insurance. 
When a prospect has been selected, find 
out what you can about his operations 
and have some kind of a tentative plan 
prepared before you call upon him. 





Arthur J. Devine President 
N. Y. Suburban Field Club 


Arthur J. Devine was elected president 
of the Suburban New York Field Club 
at the annual meeting last week. Other 
officers are as follows: vice-president, D 
W. Cavert; secretary, F. E. Vaughan, 
and treasurer, S. H. Richardson. Re- 
tiring President William E. Chandler 
was presented with an engraved watch 
The club also presented H. A. Mellroj 
a watch as token of appreciation of his 
interest in the association. He was ft 
cently elected exalted ruler of the Free 
port Lodge of Elks. 





Hudson County Agents 
Hear Conick and Wither 


The Hudson County Underwriters’ As 
sociation of Hudson County, N. J., hell 
its final meeting for the season last week 
at Braunstein’s Restaurant in Union City 
Harold C. Conick, assistant United States 
fire manager for the Royal-L iverpoo 
groups, spoke on “Business Developme! 
for Local Agents.” Commissioner © 
Banking and Insurance Carl K. Withers 
of New Jersey also spoke. Mrs. Chris 
tine B. Nolan, president of the count) 
board, presided. 
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| had always been fond of dogs, but 
my experience with them had been some- 
what limited. With the removal of my 
household to the suburbs, however, the 
idea of owning a pet myself seemed ap- 
pealing. I pictured a playful, perky lit- 
tle fellow who would follow my wife 
around all day and run, tail a~-wagging, to 
meet me at night. (In fact, prudence de- 
manded a “little fellow,” for my wife and 
daughter were decidedly timorous of dogs 
in general of whatever species). It was 
with a feeling of daring and of anticipat- 
ed pleasure, therefore, that I accepted 
the offer of a friend to send me “just a 
little pup of several months” which he 
had himself raised and which he classic- 
ally called “Damon.” 

It was a Sunday morning—Easter, to 
be precise. My family was at church. 
The pup and my friend, Bob, were sched- 
led to arrive at any moment. Seated 
on the front porch I awaited them with 
a pleasurable excitement. I visualized 
the “tricks” I would teach the little fel- 
low—begging, dancing on his hind legs 
and dozens of ingenious performances 
which I had admired on the vaudeville 
stage from time to time. I would have a 
small dog house built, too—cosy for him, 
I thought, and giving just the right touch 
of hominess to the back of our place. 
In fact—— 

My First View of the “Pup” 


My day-dreaming was cut short by 
the slam of an automobile door. I looked 
up quickly and to my amazement saw 
Bob crossing the lawn wearily dragging 
after him on the end of a rope something 
which resembled at first glance a young 
and very shaggy pony. It was a star- 
tling sight, and I jumped up to get a 
better view. I reflected somewhat grim- 
ly that Bob, who had earned through the 
years a reputation for ‘doing the unusual, 
had obviously turned live-stock fancier. 
Knowing him, I could understand his en- 
thusiasm, but I hated to think of what he 
and his brute were doing to my lawn. 
Besides, he had apparently completely 
forgotten my dog. Suddenly he saw me 
on the porch and began to run in my 
direction. The thing behind him broke 
into a lumbering sort of gallop, and as 
Bob’s speed increased, the animal, in 
sudden excess of sheer spirits, leaped and 
bounded and gyrated his great weight 
through the air in a terrifying manner, 
tearing the rope from Bob’s hands and 
making straight for the porch. “My 
God!” I breathed, and sank, dazed, into 
a chair, 

When I looked up Bob was in the 
Process of tying the animal to a tree. 
Struggling with the rope and with the 
dog, and perspiring freely, he shouted 
over to me in a gay tone, “How do you 
like him, Charlie?” Somehow I suspect- 
ed that gaiety. It was too hearty to be 
genuine—under the circumstances. “Is 
that—Damon ?” I inquired, with some at- 
tempt to get the situation in hand. 
“Yeah,” he gasped, still struggling with 
the animal, who now seemed filled with 
a delighted playfulness. He evidently 
thought the whole procedure a game de- 
signed for his amusement, for he skil- 
tully and gleefully eluded all Bob's ef- 
orts to slip the rope about his neck. 
Suddenly he broke away altogether and, 
exulting in his victory, began to encircle 
the tree in an ecstacy of pure delight, 
gathering momentum as his path grew 
wider and wider. 

But Damon himself decided to put an 
end to all this—out of pure fatigue. He 
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ay down, panting, his enormous tongue 
anging from his mouth, while Bob final- 
ly secured him to a tree. “He’s got some 
Spirits, hasn’t he?” Bob asked heartily. 


A Friend Attempts to Present 
Us With “Just A Little Pup” 
By Charles Weller, 


Manager, Brokerage and Service Department, 
North British & Mercantile 


“Oh, yes,” I answered some drily, and 
asked, in a tentative attempt to feel the 
ground over, “Are you sure he’s old 
enough to be left in the care of strang- 
ers?” “Sure,” Bob passed this off; “he 
can’t grow much more now.” 

I looked at Damon, who, with the con- 
fidence of puppyhood, lay with his great 
head between his paws and watched us 
triumphantly. I judged him to weight 
about a hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
“No,” I answered Bob dully, “he prob- 
ably won't,” and added, to change the 
subject, “Is he thirsty?” “Oh, yes,” Bob 
answered; “better get him a pail of 
water—but he usually prefers milk.” | 
brought out a quart of milk in a basin. 
Damon attacked it and with one or two 
laps of his great, rolling tongue finished 
it and looked inquiringly about for more. 

My Objections Are Overruled 

After a second whiskey and soda I feft 
a sort of eloquent resentment growing 
within me. It was now or never, 
thought, and I decided to speak frankly. 
After all, I had expected a young dog, 
not a young stallion. But Bob was a 
canny fellow. He skilfully overruled my 
objections by the simple expediency of 
not allowing them to be voiced. 

Before I had fully gathered courage, 
he threw on the table a package which 
he had been carrying. ‘“There’s a couple 
of pounds of meat for the dog,” he ex- 
plained, and added over-breezily, “he’s 
probably starved now—he hasn’t eaten 
since we left the house an hour or so 
ago. Of course, when he gets larger 
he’ll need more, but that’s about his ra- 
tions now. He’s a great pup, Charlie, 
but you'll have to be pretty careful of 
him.” He placed a list on the table. 
“There’s his diet, and don’t forget to 
give him his codliver oil and yeast every 
day—it’ll help him to develop. And then, 
he needs a quart of milk with each meal 
and at least a couple of eggs.” He ram- 
bled on hurriedly and added with artfully 
simulated pride, “Another thing, Charlie, 
he’s a highly sensitive dog—you can see 
that, so you’ve got to be careful. We 
always left a light burning for him in 
the cellar at night—he wouldn’t sleep 
without it; he whimpered all night, and 
that’s bad for his throat, you know.” 

The effects of another whiskey and 

soda had by this time lowered my re- 
sistance, and Bob’s battery of words left 
me weak and dizzy. I gave up all hope; 
Damon would be mine for life—Damon, 
vast, colossal, gigantic—Damon, the little 
pup! 
Bob’s eulogies were suddenly cut short. 
A strange noise reached our ears from 
the outside. Damon, the pup, was hold- 
ing riotous court with ten or twelve of 
my neighbors’ dogs. 

Of the state of my lawn I shall say 
nothing—but of my wife, standing terri- 
fied and aghast outside the gate, I shall 
have to say more. For at sight of Bob 
and me on the porch, indignation con- 
quered both fear and decorum. She 
rushed past the bedlam of snarling dogs 
and demanded in a voice which she vain- 
ly tried to keep steady: “Get those dogs 
away from here, you two! Don’t keep 
standing there. Bob! Do something!” 
Bob, shaken at last from his complacen- 
cy, rushed down and with admirable 
presence of mind, I thought, hastily gath- 
ered together some sticks. These he 
hurled in various directions, shouting 
furiously and adding his voice to the gen- 
eral din in an attempt to divert the dogs 
from their attack on Damon. 

“That’s our new pup, dear,” I volun- 
teered lamely, pointing to Damon, whom 
Bob was now struggling to release from 
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Oscar Prentice Back In England 
After Making Tour of World 


Tells The Eastern Underwriter That Number of Domestic 
Companies in Some Countries Is Growing; Praises New York 
Organization Machinery In Marine Insurance 


Oscar Prentice, who at the age of 37 
was made general manager of the Sea 
Insurance Co., of Liverpool—that was in 
1924—is back in Liverpool after his sec- 
ond trip around the world, arriving this 
week. He sailed for home from Mon- 
treal after spending a few days in New 
York. A reporter for The Eastern Un- 
derwriter showed him some of the sights 
of the city while here. He was most im- 
pressed by the Waldorf-Astoria which he 
had never seen on previous trips to 
America. He was bored at a performance 
of New York’s greatest musical comedy 
hit, “Anything Goes.” Walked out on it. 
Probably he has spent too much time 
during his life on ships to be anything 
but irritated by the absurd antics on the 
boat where the action in “Anything 
Goes” takes place. He called on Chubb 
& Son, who represent the Sea; and some 
other places in the insurance district. 

Picturesque Personality 

Few insurance men — and no world 
managers—travel as extensively as does 
Mr. Prentice or get more fun out of life. 
A scintilating intellect, with a dash of 
cynicism and a bluntness of speech, make 
him a most entertaining companion. He 
finds time each year to make a business 
tour of the continent from Oslo to Mar- 
seilles. At one stage of his career he 
traveled on a large variety of native ships 
in the Orient in order to get real ship- 
ping lowdowns. He has been able to get 
along with all variety of people from 
Chinese pirates to South Sea natives, and 
has gotten a kick out of all of them. He 
lives three and a half miles out of Birk- 
enhead, England, on an old estate. Birk- 
enhead is a suburb of Liverpool. 

Impressing him as much as anything 
else noted on his world tour was the 
large and increasing number of insurance 
companies. They are being formed, in 
fact, so fast that it is difficult to keep 
track with them. There is a reason. The 
A.B.C. Insurance Co. of some other coun- 
try is doing business, say, in one of the 
Chinese provinces. Being a foreign com 
pany it meets mounting handicaps—prej- 
udice against foreign organizations, de- 
sire of insurance buyers to patronize 
domestic companies, taxation and tariff 
burdens, and so on. Organization of a 
local company solves many of these diffi- 
culties. 

The late Lord Leverhulme, who made 
his Sun Light soap a popular interna- 
tional product, and with whose son, the 
present, Lord Leverhulme, Mr. Prentice 
traveled from Shanghai to Vancouver on 
this trip, was one of the first to conceive 
and carry out this idea. A number of 
years ago Lord Leverhulme established 
its business in many countries under the 
flags of those countries. Built factories 
in those countries; recruited local sales- 
men; became part of the industrial or- 
ganization of each country. It was re 
markable foresight and the business grew 
tremendously. An exception of the Lever- 
hulme policy, by the way, was Japan. 

Philippines, Palestine and Egypt 

In the Philippines Mr. Prentice did not 
find the business community happy over 
the independence which had been won 
for the islands after the long fight by 
politicians. They are wondering, for in- 
stance, about the sugar market. With the 
Philippines, independent of the U. S 
what will be the fate of its sugar growers 
in the U. S. market, with sugar growing 


Cuba so close to the states and having ics 
preferential treatment in tariff, is one of 
the problems. 

In Egypt Mr. Prentice found the do- 
mestic companies steadily making prog- 
ress. 

There are several new Jewish com- 
panies operating in Palestine, including 
the Migdahl, of which, incidentally, Mr. 
Prentice is a director. 

“Migdahl” means tower of strength. 
Building and other commercial activities 
in Palestine greatly impressed Mr. Pren- 
tice. This was especially noticeable in 
Tel-Aviv where the building operations 
are incredibly rapid. Tel-Aviv is the next 
door neighbor to Jaffe. 

In discussing the marine and fire busi- 
ness in China Mr. Prentice was not op- 
timistic. It had been exceedingly profit- 
able for companies in the past and the 
Sea manager thought that considerable 
ingenuity, care and common sense must 
be exercised in order to make insurance 
operations profitable again there. He 
looked sad as he discussed some revela- 
tions which had been made to him about 
the discounts and commissions being 
given. When business becomes exceed- 
ingly profitable competition takes on new 
aspects. Profits then will disappear. 
Not only do more competitors enter the 
field, but caution has a tendency to fly 
out of the window. Another disturbing 
feature was a growing neglect of fund 
obligations on festival days. These festi- 
vals happen each quarter of the year. 
About them was a sanctity of debt pay- 
ing. That sanctity is starting to fade, 
much to the distress of creditors. The 


‘inflated price of silver forced upon the 


Chinese by the United States has created 
a situation making it difficult for some 
of the weaker companies to meet their 
obligations. 

Commenting upon New York City, Mr. 
Prentice highly praised the organization 
mechanics of marine insurance operation 
here. He knew of no country where 
there was a better organization set-up 
in marine insurance. 

Wife and Son Were on Trip 

With Mr. Prentice on his world tour 
were Mrs. Prentice and one of his three 
children, an unusually intelligent and 
thoughtful young boy. The latter was 
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Japanese Report Improved Control 


Of Cargo and Hull Marine Rate 


Some interesting observations on 
marine insurance in Japan, written by a 
Japanese correspondent, appear in the 
current issue of the Marine Underwriter, 
the organ of the International Union 
of Marine Insurance. The article is 
quoted here practically in full: 

The most conspicuous event in the 
Japanese marine insurance chronicle of 
1934 is the great typhoon which raged 
in the country on September 21 last. 
The typhoon was accompanied by tidal 
waves in the Osaka Bay, and the water- 
fronts of Osaka and Kobe, where the 
majority of Japanese foreign trades are 
transacted nowadays, were very severely 
attacked. A number of steamers were 
sunk or blown ashore, but cargo loss 
was much heavier. The damage to goods 
while stored in lighters or transit sheds 
was immense. Taking together hull and 
cargo claims the casualty was the most 
costly one on record in Japanese marine 
insurance business in recent times. 

Rates Are Strengthened 

While various cargo tariffs have been 
well maintained, rates in the free mar- 
ket have decreased in recent years. Pos- 
sibly some underwriters held the view 
that such a reduction might be admis- 
sible in view of the comparatively favor- 
able loss ratio in the past few years, 
while others were of the opinion that 
these cargo rates were cut down too far. 
They have, however, all learned a great 
lesson from the typhoon catastrophe. 
They became aware of the importance 
attaching to the so-called shore risks and 
that the previous rates did not leave a 
margin to meet any catastrophe hazard. 
Therefore, soon after the typhoon, Jap- 
anese underwriters met and decided upon 
an increase in cargo rates to a consid- 
erable extent. Moreover, a certain scale 
of additional premiums for shore risks 
was formulated and all underwriters 
agreed to charge these additional premi- 
ums to their own rates. 

With a view to successfully accom- 
plishing this scheme a peace pact was 
arranged according to which underwrit- 
ers bind themselves not to invade the 
field which belongs to other underwrit- 
ers. Japanese underwriters have realized 





reading a book of the sea when the writ- 
er was talking to Mr. Prentice in his 
suite here at the Plaza during the New 
York visit. Something was said about 
gold specie shipments on the Normandie. 
The boy dropped his book for a moment 
and asked his father something about 
gold specie. 

“He is going to be a marine insurance 
man when he grows up,” said Mr. Pren- 
tice after he had answered his son’s ques- 
tion with a concrete and informative little 
lecture on gold, methods of shipment and 
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the current insurance 
specie. 

_ The Sea Insurance Co. was established 
in 1875 and has made continuous ani 
most satisfactory progress ever since 
that at the present time very little can 
be attained by acting individually, whi 
a great deal can be achieved by collective 
action, and the past few years have 
shown how the cooperative spirit is jp. 
dispensable for the benefit of the bus. 
ness. In this spirit they have constitutes 
and maintained the Hull Insurers’ Union 
and various cargo tariffs. At the critica 
moment after the typhoon they appealed 
again to this spirit and the agreemen; 
above referred to was then successfully 
carried out. In order to recover fron 
the blow they received by the great ty- 
phoon, Japanese underwriters have to 
stand firm in an endeavor to maintain the 
increased rates in years to come. 

London Reinsurance 


The hull market continues to be con. 
trolled by the Hull Insurers’ Union. This 
institution was established at the end oj 
1927 and has survived full seven year 
last December, during which time all pos. 
sible measures have been taken to im. 
prove the market. It may be said that 
the business has been restored to a pay- 
ing basis. So long as this body con. 
tinues to control the market it is to be 
hoped that the situation in the Japanese 
hull business will remain satisfactory 
It seems that London underwriters nov 
hold the same view, and it is with much 
pleasure I am able to record that at the 
end of last year London underwriters 
participating in the hull reinsurance 
treaties of the Japanese companies, 
agreed to accept Japanese hull insurance 
only in reinsurance of or emanating from 
the members of the Japanese Hull In- 
surers’ Union. 

Formerly a section of the London mar- 
ket attempted to enter into competition 
with the Japanese Hull Insurers’ Unio 
by writing certain Japanese fleets direct 
Some London underwriters who wrott 
a line on the Japanese reinsurance cor- 
tracts also supported such competitior 
occasionally, the result being that the 
Hull Insurers’ Union was compelled t 
reduce rates to the disadvantage of both 
Japanese underwriters and their reinsur- 
ers in London. Owing to the said agree: 
ment such competition will not go ver 
far in the future, as the majority of Lon- 
don underwriters are participating i 
Japanese hull business as_ reinsurers 
through the channel of the Hull Insur 
ers’ Union. 

Another event I should like to mentio 
is the establishment of the Nippon Su: 
vage Co. which took over the necessar 
salvage gear and expert staff of the Im 
perial Salvage and Tokio Salvage Con: 
panies, of Osaka, these two old concert 
being voluntarily liquidated. The Hu 
Insurers’ Union took the leading part !! 
this matter. 


C. Weller Story 


(Continued from Page 35) 

the tree and drag to the safety of th 
garage. “Pup!” my wife gasped, and s# 
down. For a moment we sat in gil 
silence and watched Bob‘s frantic # 
tempts to disperse the remaining do 
When he rejoined us, perspiring a 
much the worse for his efforts, s* 
opened fire on us both. “If you tw 
think,” she began, and her voice sho 
with rage, “that I’d ever keep a—a how" 
a—beast like that around here you're ct 
tainly very much mistaken! Now plea 
get him out of that garage and take hit 
away immediately. Bob! I never wa" 
to see him or any other dog even ne 
this house!” 

And so ended my brief but memorabl 
acquaintance with dogs. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Opening Addresses of H. & A. Meeting 


Set Pace; Manzelmann Constructive 


Conference President Calls Present Method of Rate Making 
Inadequate in Light of Changed Conditions; Annual 
Golf Tournament Enjoyable 


Detroit, June 12—The thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference was off to a 
fne start today in this city’s leading ho- 
el, the Book-Cadillac, following a day 
{ golf at the Birmingham Golf Club, 
which came in for praise as one of the 
sortiest in the Detroit district. A sales- 
minded motor car executive, J. W. Fraz- 
er of the Chrysler outfit, and a dynamic 
jife insurance executive, Claris Adams, 
\merican Life vice-president, featured 
the opening session and set the pace for 
the events to follow. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Ketcham of Michigan welcomed the 
convention. 

Manzelmann’s Presidential Address 


George F. Manzelmann, North Ameri- 
can Accident, who has given a good ac- 
count of himself this year as Conference 
president, was both helpfully constructive 
and personally appreciative in his annual 
address. He said he considered it an 
honor and a privilege to have served in 
such high office; to have had the loyal 
support, friendly advice and _ personal 
companionship of the Conference mem- 
bers. He spoke of the departure from 
the usual convention routine in having 
two sessions set aside for definite de- 
partmental discussion; namely, agency 
and legal, which were arranged with the 
hope that home office executives inter- 
ested in these subjects would freely dis- 
cuss their problems and arrive at a mu- 
tual understanding of conditions peculiar 
to those branches of activity in accident 
and health management. 

An Inaugural Step 

‘It should be the job of each of us 
to participate in this inaugural step,” he 
stressed, “and refer our opinions on the 
value of various sections to the officers 
of the Conference. We should also like 
to know whether the departmental sys- 
tem should or should not be enlarged to 
eventually take in all branches of acci- 
dent and health activities—such as ac- 
counting, underwriting, home office man- 
agement and claims, thus giving all ex- 
ecttives and department heads an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their various problems, 
with the hope that in these fields as 
much can be accomplished for the good 
of the business as has been accomplished 
in the legislative field.” 

Rates Must Keep Up With Conditions 

President Manzelmann was chiefly con- 
cerned with the making of proper rates, 
which he called the “most important of 
our many duties,” and to accomplish this 
“we must take note of many factors not 
Previously recognized.” He was frank 
In saying that the present method of 
fixing accident and health rates in the 
light of present day conditions is inade- 
quate, in that it does not go far enough, 
taking in all conditions affecting rate- 
making. He suggested: 

“We must today take recognition of 
the handwriting on the wall of past ex- 
perience, if our business is to profit in 
the present and move forward, ready and 
Prepared to meet changing conditions of 
the future. We are improperly classified 
when put in the all-embracing category 
of casualty insurance. Accident and 
health insurance, because it deals with 
individuals and not with the products of 
individuals, is in itself a line of insurance 


not identical with any other kind of in- 
surance; yet I believe the rate-making 
program of casualty lines can give us 
much food for thought. Their rates go 
far beyond simple policy provisions; that 
is, they take into consideration not only 
type of property but also territory in 
which property is located. We, on the 
other hand, draft a policy today and fix 
our rates, concerning ourselves princi- 
pally with whether the man is employed 
in the factory or the office, ignoring a 
very important factor in rate-making— 
namely, territory. 


Occupational Hazards Now Minor Factor 

“We are vitally concerned about occu- 
pation, but give no concern to certain 
territorial conditions which become a 
very important factor in our underwrit- 
ing, namely, ‘How do the courts of a cer- 
tain state construe, for instance, partial 
disability or non-confining illness?’ Is it 
not important in our rate-making that, 
say, a section of the country be classified 
as well as the individual ? 

“Today, with new safeguards about 
machinery and with the advent of the 
auto, the occupational hazards have be- 
come a minor factor, and the saving in 
the rate resulting from improvements in 
working conditions is absorbed and lost 
in this new hazard that a few years back 
had no bearing on rates for accident and 
health insurance. Will the aviation haz- 
ard, so small today in our estimation that 
we are giving the coverage away without 
charge, prove as costly? Or will the 
thirty-hour week so widely discussed at 
present provide a further saving in the 
now low cost occupational -risk but raise 
the cost far above this saving through 
recreational hazards ? 

“Will the added leisure of the thirty- 
hour week place a hazard on the city 
dweller with the already overcrowded 
streets and highways, for which we, in 
our present rates, have failed to provide 
adequately? Or will some other vehicle 
or condition not yet discovered prove as 
costly as did the automobile? Only time 
and experience can tell.” 

It is because of these changes, Presi- 
dent Manzelmann emphasized, that ade- 
quate provisions for future developments 
must be made in our rates; that premium 
volume be not the sole objective, but that 
underwriting profit be carefully weighed 
and considered; that the experience of 
the past be an important safety valve 
on companies whose thought is only con- 
cerned with volume and whose liberaliza- 
tion of policy contracts forces all com- 
panies into a competitive position to pro- 
tect their present business and field 
forces, that can ultimately mean but one 
thing—underwriting loss—a step back- 
ward. 

In Mr. Manzelmann’s opinion the com- 
bined experience of companies in the 
Conference should form a_ valuable 
background of knowledge in rate-making 
for future policy provisions. He said 
that no other body of companies can 
boast of more varied statistics, ranging 
from special coverage policies or so- 
called “limited” policies, to non-cancela- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Sup’t Pink Approves 
6.8 Average Rate Raise 


FOR COMPENSATION IN N. Y. S. 


Turns Down Co.’s Petition For Average 
Increase of 16%; Revision, Effective 
July 1, Carries Commission Cut 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York State early this week 
denied the application of the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board, on behalf 
of all interested insurance carriers, for 
authority to increase the workmen’s com- 
pensation rates by an average of 16% 
over the rates now in force. Instead, Su- 
perintendent Pink approved an average 
increase of 6.8% to become effective July 
1, 1935, and in so doing found it neces- 
sary to ask the agents and brokers of 
the state to accept a reduction in the 
rate of commission on compensation in- 
surance from 1714% to 15%. He did 
not feel that this will mean a serious loss 
to the producers in dollars and cents 
“for the increased rates of this and last 
year produce approximately the same 
commission as heretofore.” 


New Rate Set-Up Explained 


In explanation of the average 6.8% in- 
crease it was outlined that nearly 60% 
of this is due to amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law enacted in 
1935 whereby benefits to injured em- 
ployes are increased and the payment of 
benefits is further protected by contri- 
butions to newly created security funds. 
This change will apply to all outstand- 
ing insurance policies. The remainder 
of the increase is due to adverse loss 
experience of the insurance companies 
and has been computed under the rate- 
making program approved by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 


sioners. The latter change will apply 
only to new and renewal policies. 
Part of the increase denied by the 


Superintendent consisted of a charge to 
cover the cost of administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law by the state 
industrial commission. Provision for 
part of this expense was granted con- 
tingent upon a like reduction in the 
allowance for commissions and other ac- 
quisition and field supervision costs. As 
a result this element of expense is not 
charged to industry of the state as an 
added item in the rate level. 

Included in the proposal of the insur- 
ance companies was an increase designed 
to cover additional medical costs which 
the companies anticipate under the new 
medical practice act. This was denied 
because of lack of evidence as to the 
probable results of the act. The statute 
gives injured workmen a free choice of 
physicians from doctors listed on an ap 
proved panel. 

Effect of 1935 Law Amendments 

The 1935 law amendments increasing 
workmen’s compensation benefits are: 


1. A reduction from seven to five weeks in 


the period of disability necessary to qualify for 


payment of benetits for the first week of dis 


ability. 


2. An increase from $20 to $25 in the max 


imum benefits payable for temporary partial o1 
permanent partial disability. 

3. All occupational disease coverage brought 
under the law effective September 1, 1935. This 
last item, effective until September 


1, has been allowed in the current rate revision, 


while not 


since it will in a small measure compensate 
for the contributions to the security funds re 
quired for periods prior to this revision. Be 
1935, specific fil 


ings will be made to apply to such extra-haz- 


tween now and September 1, 


ardous occupational diseases as silicosis, which 
have not been within 
scope of the workmen’s compensation law. 


heretofore embraced the 

The loss portion of workmen’s compen- 
sation premiums for the calendar year 
1934 was approximately $3,400,000 short 
of the sum needed to provide for losses 
incurred in that year. 

In connection with the 
Superintendent Pink said: 

“Compensation benefits have been in- 
creased liberally in recent years. At the 
last legislative session additional benefits 
were granted and the law was liberalized 
This is all in the right direction and pro- 
vides additional safeguards for the in- 
dustrial worker but it necessarily entails 
an increased burden upon industry and 
upon the carriers of compensation in 
surance. The carriers are already losing 
money and industry is burdened about 
as heavily as it should be. The increas- 
ing liberality of compensation benefits 
has led to material rate increases and 
the burden to industry has been and re- 
mains a heavy one. 

“The increased burden must be appor- 
tioned between industry and insurance 
carriers in the fairest manner possibk 
and the division of 


rate revision 


this additional ex- 
pense has been a delicate and difficult 
task. * * * IT am confident that this de- 
cision which has been made necessary 


by critical conditions will be accepted in 
a spirit of cooperation by all affected.” 
Leon S. Senior’s Explanation 

In an announcement to the companies 
regarding the Superintendent’s decision 
Leon S. Senior, general manager of the 
Board, said in part: 

“All policies in force on July 1 effect 
ive prior to such date must be endorsed 
to provide a flat increase of 4%, rep 
resenting the value of law amendments 
enacted by the legislature in 1935. This 
increase does not include specific charges 
for classifications subject to speciai silica 
dust hazards now in the course of prep- 
aration and to be published when ap 
proved by the Department. The 4% in 
crease does not apply to the maritim« 
classifications (vessel, dredging and ma 
rine wrecking) for which the rates have 
not been changed, nor to the semi-mari 
time classifications (subject to the United 
States longshoremen’s and harbor work 
ers’ compensation act), the rates for 
which have been revised to reflect only 
the change in the rate level for that 
group plus law amendments for the state 
portion of the rate.” 
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Four Chetesion Manual Comes Up 
For Definite Action By Conference 


Its Advantages Outlined in Report by Harold R. Gordon’s 
Special Committee; Simplification Step Already Taken by 
Several Companies; Hope for Final Draft by Sept. 1 


Detroit, June 13—Manual simplification 
is one of the biggest topics on the pro- 
‘ram at this convention of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference and 
the report of the special committee se- 
lected to study this subject is receiving 
careful study. Action on it is expected 
to be taken tomorrow when Harold R. 
Gordon, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sents it to the main convention: At the 
same time Clyde W. Young, president, 
Monarch Life, will tell about ‘the experi- 
ence under the Monarch four-classifica- 
tion manual, outlining its purpose and 
methods of preparation. The indicated 
trend is definitely toward adoption of the 
general plan of combining classifications 
as outlined in the committce’s report so 
as to produce a new Conference manual 
canal four main combinations. 

Mr. Gordon was careful to point out 
that the report was only “suggestive” as 
to possible simplification of the manual; 
that it was not intended to be a final 
draft of a simplified manual, and that its 
consideration at the annual meeting 
should be confined entirely to adoption 


or rejection rather than to changes in 
the manual “which may be necessary in 
individual listings.” He added: “If the 


general idea is approved this report can 
be used as a basis by the manual com- 
mittee and it should be possible for the 
committee to make the necessary cor- 
rections and additions so that a final 
draft of the manual can be ready by 
September 1. 
Many Listings Consolidated 

It was emphasized, however, that man- 
ual simplification is not confined solely 
to a reduction in the number of classifica- 
tions. Probably the outstanding feature 
of Mr. Gordon’s report is the reduction 
in the number of listings which, he said, 
were brought about by (1) consolidation 
of many listings within an industry or 
schedule; (2) elimination of obsolete or 
rarely written risks; (3) use of blanket 
classifications for employes in a given 
industry where accident hazard is ap- 
proximately the same. 

In giving his preliminary recommenda- 
tions Mr. Gordon mentioned that manual 
simplification, far from being a new prob- 
lem, had been discussed at a meeting in 
1930 although no general plan was sub- 
mitted at that time and no action was 
taken. Since then several member com- 
panies have prepared new and greatly 
simplified manuals for their own use, and 
the committee was fortunate in having 
the results of their work before it and 
had checked carefully the manuals of the 
Monarch Life, Loyal Protective, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident, Massachu- 
setts Indemnity, Woodmen Accident and 
others. 

Problems Considered 

The first problem 

committee, said Mr. 


considered by the 
Gordon, was the 





HAROLD R. 


GORDON 


general plan to be used in combining 
classifications in the present Conference 
manual which has nine regular classifica- 


tions. After careful consideration it was 
decided to make the following combina- 
tions: 
PRESENT NEW 
BAA icncnmon>nunsvces caxtniell AA 
A 
BD cccvecceresoncsececcnneed A 
cf 
WED 3 xc dherarmncoendicneradian B 
E { 
ROADS eciniarcasentugaraverses ( 
H, 1 { 
Going into detail on this revision Mr. 


Gordon explained: “Obviously any revi- 
sion of the manual and particularly re- 
visions where existing classifications are 
to be combined must take into account 
the fact that there are certain occupa- 
tions in those classifications which can- 
not be combined in the general plan out- 
lined above—in other words, there are 
occupations which although now in a 
specified classification cannot be included 
classification but 


in a new combined 
either must be raised or lowered one 
class. After this general plan of combin- 


ing classifications was decided upon, the 
next problem considered was the proper 
symbols or designations to be used and 
for want of something better your com- 
mittee has used the first four letter desig- 
nations now used in the old manual. 
“Consideration was given to the elimin- 
ation of a double letter classification, 
using symbols A, B, C, and D: considera- 
tion was also given to the use of numer- 


Monarch’s Manual Simplification Successful 


Detroit, June 13—Clyde W. Young, 
president, Monarch Life of Springfield, 
came to this convention with a twelve 


page paper outlining the past six months’ 
experience under the new four-classifi- 


cation manual of his company. He is 
submitting this paper, containing recom 
mendations for simplification, at the 


final tomorrow 
There is keen interest in what 


conference's 
morning 


S( ssion 


he will have to say. 
During the test period of the Mon- 


arch’s new manual its agency force and 
underwriting department, it is learned, 
has found no difficulty in classifying bus- 
iness on the new basis. In fact, nothing 
has developed which makes only further 
modification seem advisable; there is no 
reason at present for adding more occu- 
pations or classes. While Mr. Young 
thinks that the future trend will be 
toward greater simplification he believes 
that the Monarch’s new manual will be 
satisfactory for several years at least. 





Five Advantages 


Five advantages of a_ simplified 
manual were given as follows by 
Chairman Gordon in his report: 

1. Less prorating. 

2. Fewer chances of 
tion by the agent. 

3. Less discrimination between risks 
exposed to approximately the same 
hazard. 

Recognition of decrease of acci- 
dent hazard in industry and increase 
in non-occupational hazards such as 
automobile, recreation, and home ac- 
cidents. 

5. Manual more 
able by new agent. 


misclassifica- 


easily understand- 











als instead of letters but there is a cer- 
tain psychological advantage in the use 
of letters instead of numerals and of 
course an obvious reason for the re- 
tention of the double letter symbol AA 
to classify the most favorable group. This 
matter is still open for consideration and 
your committee will be glad to receive 
suggestions as to more effective symbols 
than those proposed in this report. 

“A minor change was suggested in the 
typographical appearance of the manual 
by placing the letter symbol on the left- 


hand side of the page immediately pre- 
ceding the name of the occupation. It is 


believed that this will result in a much 
improved appearance and make classifica- 
tions easier to refer to than previously.” 

Mr. Gordon made clear that his com- 
mittee does not consider that the con- 
solidations thus effected are necessarily 
the best that can be obtained; further 
change or modification will probably be 
necessary but this can be worked out by 
subsequent discussion, he said. 

Female Risk Classification 

Consideration was given by the com- 
mittee to the possibility of giving a classi- 
fication to female risks for loss of time 
indemnity and it was suggested that more 
consideration be given of the advisability 
of this step. Many companies feel that 
female risks in certain occupations are 
insurable for loss of time indemnity with 
a maximum limit as to amount of in- 
demnity. At present many female risks 
are restricted to death and dismember- 
ment only—otherwise uninsurable, the 
report said. 

Continuing: “Every page of the manual 
will contain a bold faced caution ‘Name 
specific duties of all occupations.’ It is 
important if a simplified manual is to be 
used containing blanket classifications for 
many industries and schedules, that for 
risks written under such blanket classi- 
fications, the specific duties be named in 
the application so that the underwriting 
department may have a better picture of 
the risk than is afforded by simply a 
designation ‘Employe, not laborer.’ 

Advantageous to Agent 

“Under any form of simplified manual 
the agent must feel a greater responsi- 
bility in underwriting the risk. It is be- 
lieved that he will have a better idea of 
the hazards insured in a four-classifica- 
tion manual than in a nine-classification 
manual. With only a few differences in 
classifications there should be a fuller 
understanding on the part of the agent 
as to the hazard contemplated by each 
classification. It is believed that the agent 
can more correctly classify risks in a 
four-class manual than in a _ nine-class 
manual. 

“Another outstanding feature of the 
simplified manual is its brevity and com- 
pactness. The present conference man- 
ual has been reduced from 124 pages to 
approximately thirty-six under the plan 
outlined in this report. This means a con- 
siderable saving to a company both be- 


cause of reduced physical size of the 
manual and also in actual cost of 
manuals. Cost of the simplified manual 


should be reduced by at least half over 
(Continued on Page 45) 


C. W. Young Getting 
Conference ice Presidency 

HAS PROVED HIS LEADERSHip 

Worthy Successor to G. F. Manzelmann; 


Has Been President of Monarch of 
Springfield for Past Ten Years 





CLYDE W. 
Slated for Presidency 


YOUNG 


Detroit, June 13—Clyde W. Young, 


president, Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass., is slated to be elected president 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference at its final convention ses- 
sion tomorrow morning in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel here. As chairman of the 
executive committee during the past year 
Mr. Young has displayed qualities of 
leadership which give promise that he 
will prove a worthy successor to re- 
tiring President George F. Manzelmann 
in the administration of the Conference 
next year. He brings to this office a 
wide experience, executive ability above 
the average and far-seeing vision. 

Mr. Young has been at the helm of the 
Monarch Life and its predecessor, the 
Monarch Accident, for the past ten years 
and under his direction the company has 
made great progress. It is a successful 
writer of non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance, a line which requires 
specialized knowledge. This was demon- 
strated beyond all doubt in Mr. Youngs 
address on this subject a year ago t 
the Chicago convention. 


Milestones in His Career 


Mr. Young completed thirty years with 
his organization last August. He started 
as a clerk in August, 1904, with what 
was then called the Masonic Mutual Ac- 
cident, only three years after the com- 
pany had been chartered. Winning pro- 
motion consistently, he was elected to the 
board on January 15, 1908, and in Jant- 
ary, 1912, was made treasurer. 

The Masonic Mutual Accident was re 
incorporated as a stock company in 192 
to form the Monarch Accident Insuranct 
Co., and at that time Mr. Young became 
secretary of the new company. Upoi 
the death of the president of the orgami- 
zation, Samuel W. Munsell, Mr. Young 
was elected to that office. This occurred 
on March 4, 1925. 

In’ February, 1926, the Monarch a 
Insurance Co. was incorporated, and ] 
Young was elected pre sident of that of 
ganization, holding the presidency of the 
two companies until they were merged 
on December 31, 1931, at which time he 
was made head of the merged company, 
the position he now holds. 
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vision, Selection, Training 


One of the most helpful round table 
gssions at this week’s annual conven- 
ion of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference in Detroit came 
yesterday morning when agency devel- 
opment problems of 1935 were discussed. 
With four lead-off points of interest— 
wpervision, selection, training and re- 
cruiting of agents—to hold the attention 
and pave the way for an exchange of 
opinions, there was not a dull moment 
during the discussion. The introductory 
geakers were Col. James W. Blunt, 
vice-president, Monarch Life of Spring- 
feld, Mass., who gave enlightenment on 
his company’s experience in agency se- 
lection; E. B. Fuller, vice-president, 
loyal Protective of Boston, who pre- 
sented a cross-section viewpoint on su- 
pervisory methods; W. G. Alpaugh, vice- 
president, Inter-Ocean Casualty, who 
told of his company’s training program, 
and A. N. Hepler, Jr., secretary-treasur- 
et, Income Guaranty, who contributed 
sme good ideas on recruiting of agen- 
cies. 

Col. Blunt on Selection 


There was no doubt in Col. Blunt’s 
mind that the business of the company 
isa mirror reflecting 100% the quality 
of its agency organization. As he ex- 
pressed it: “The agent selects the busi- 
ness but who selects the agent? Isn’t 
it the agency man and through such se- 
lection do we not determine the grade of 
business that our company will receive ?” 
Back in 1932 his company started to 
analyze its business so as to determine 
what its problem in selection really was. 
Among the surprising facts and figures 
brought to light were the following: 

1. We had about 1,000 licensed agents and 
fora three year period we had added about 700 
per year and terminated a like number. On the 
business of the men who were constantly coming 
and going we sustained a loss ratio ratio of 
122%. Heretofore we had thought that their 
business individually could not hurt us. 

2, An examination of the men in this group 
whose business was showing a loss in excess of 
80% indicated some character weakness. Claim 
ratios on their business ran from 80% to 310% 
and averaged 145%. From this study we arrived 
at a well-defined idea of whom not to hire. 

3. We found that lapses and claims were 
affected very unfavorably by salesmen selected 
from the following groups: 

The industrial or factory worker type; men 
who have lived long in poor sections; men out 
of work for some time; salesmen whose con- 
facts are among an unsatisfactory group; those 
having a history of financial trouble; bad moral 
record, drink, women, crookedness; men over 
fifty years of age; and former longtime indus- 
trial insurance men. 

4. By way of contrast we analyzed a group 
of our successful agents of unquestionable char- 
acter and found their claim ratios ranged from 
20% to 83% with an average loss of 41%. 


Definite Convictions Reached 


As a result of this study Col. Blunt 
said: “We have arrived at some very 
definite convictions regarding the selec- 
tion of agents. We insist upon our gen- 
eral agents checking each applicant from 
the following standpoints, his first and 
foremost consideration being given to 
honesty and reliability. The company 
which hires and keeps a man who is not 
honest and reliable will eventually have 
'0 stand the loss. This is the keynote 
ot our selection process, supplemented 
bya checkup on the qualifications which 
make a successful salesman.” He listed 
these qualities as follows: Knowledge 





ym pany, 








and ability, will power, expression, pre- 





Stimulating Discussion On Biggest 


Problems of Agency Development 


Introductory Speakers Were Col. J. W. Blunt, E. B. Fuller, 
w.G. Alpaugh and A. N. Hepler, Jr.; Keen Interest in Super- 


and Recruiting of Agents 


vious sales experience, contacts, con- 
genial home life and money. 

Summarizing, Col. Blunt said: “Due to 
the experience we have had our general 
agents are sold on these ideas, with the 
result that we have been carrying on for 
the last three years with about 300 care- 
fully selected agents. We are getting 
more renewed business of a much better 
quality than under our previous recruit- 
ing and selection program, and we have 
convinced ourselves that if we select for 
character, the man who represents us 
will do no harm even if he does not turn 
out to be a good salesman. We are 
firmly of the belief that an agency force 
of reasonable size, carefully selected, 
thoroughly trained, and constantly su- 
pervised will bring the quality and quan- 
tity of business by which and on which 
the company can make a satisfactory 
profit.” 


E. B. Fuller on Supervision 


In preparation for his talk on Super- 
vision of Agents E. B. Fuller of the 
Loyal Protective said he had asked for 
expressions of opinion from twenty-cight 
Conference companies and had received 
twenty-seven replies which indicated a 
wide variation in the supervisory meth- 
ods of operation of these companies. He 
was impressed by the change in business 
conditions for the better which has ena- 
bled companies to ease up on depression 


retrenchment. Although the wisdom of 
this retrenchment was unquestioned he 
said it had meant a greater loss of agents 
and business than would have otherwise 
been the case. 

Now with the business sky brighter 
Mr. Fuller saw a growing tendency to- 
ward more shoulder-to-shoulder co-op- 
eration and assistance for the producing 
agent from the home office executives 
down. He said these closer contacts with 
the field forces promote a better under- 
standing of sales problems, stimulate en- 
thusiasm and create confidence. 

The speaker referred first to the su- 
pervision of agents by the general agent 
who, he said, is more intimately ac- 
quainted with the agent in his territory 
than is anyone else. He emphasized: 

“The progressive general agent is usually a 
producer. He will not stop 
with merely corrective and advisory methods of 


splendid personal 
supervision but if the size of his agency permits, 
he will constantly be working side-by-side with 
men, writing business and helping them 
daily to plan their work and check up on the 
The majority of general 
agents are not only able to assist the agent in 
his sales problems, but go right out with him 
and help in closing difficult prospects. 


his 


previous day’s results. 


Field Supervisors, Branch Managers 

Describing the field supervisor or 
branch manager as the man who usually 
has come up through the field and has 
been successful as a salesman, Mr. Fuller 
said their judgment and advice for this 
reason was usually highly valued by 
agents. He felt that the supervisor who 
spends all of his time out on the produc- 
tion firing line keeping the agent’s 
morale up when discouragements strew 
the path will accomplish better results 
than those who divide their time equally 
between field work and office routine. 

One of the supervisor’s greatest prob- 
lems, he felt, is to keep agents working 
consistently. They are some what like 
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Brings Greetings 








EDWARD H. O’CONNOR 


Chairman of Governing Committee of 

Bureau of Personal A. & H. Underwrit- 

ers who brought greetings from that 
organization. 


watches; they run down and need re- 
winding. Money is not the motivating in 
centive to work hard but rather what 
money will buy. Mr. Fuller emphasized: 
“The quicker we get behind the scenes 
and into the confidence of an agent and 
learn his ambitions, hopes, and aims in 
life, the better we will succeed in getting 
him to-4vork.” 


Home Office Agency Executives 

As to the responsibility of home office 
supervisors his survey showed it to be 
split up into two parts in some of larger 
companies: (a) planning and engineering 
and (b) administration and directing 
The advantages of this plan are: 

(1) It permits dual responsibility; (2) 
it permits executives to be assigned to 
the part of agency organization work for 
which they are best fitted and (3), it per- 
mits a high degree of specialization 

Since there would be two distinct 
methods of functioning the greatest dis 
advantage of such an allocation, M1 
Fuller said, would be the lack of co- 
ordination between the divisions. 

It was noted that the majority of acci 
dent and health companies appear to 
place the responsibility of both engineer 
ing and administration in the hands of 
one executive and the speaker gave as 
two advantages of this plan (1) it is 
more economical and (2) the execution 
of a sales program is placed on one per- 
son who usually encourages closer co- 
ordination of all agency personnel and 
field forces. Mr. Fuller cautioned, how- 
ever, against the practice of becoming 
too involved in office detail work, most 
of which should be handled by an assist- 
ant, leaving the executive free to study 
sales problems and field activity. 

Frequent Field Trips Advisable 

The opinion was that the agency exec- 
utive should make frequent trips through 
the field; should take a sympathetic in- 
terest in the agent’s problems; should 
get first hand information on the oppo- 
sition he is encountering. Thus the ex- 
ecutive can better determine the appeal 
of the policy coverage to prospects and 
effective methods of presentation of it 
by the agent which may be helpful to 
other producers. 

The interesting point of when to praise 
the agent for good work was next dis 
cussed. A fallacy in the natural tend 
ency of praising the good producer and 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Federation Meeting In Utica 





Banquet Speech of Charles P. Butler 
Stirs New York Federation to Action 


“Encourage Passage of Needed Amendments to Insurance 
Law,” He Urges; Superintendent L. H. Pink and Assem- 
blyman Milmoe Also on Program 


A glowing tribute to former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick marked the banquet talk of 
Louis H. Pink, present Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, who said: 
“The position T find myself in is in some 


ways very difficult and in some ways 
easy. It is easy because he left so much 
good will and confidence; it is difficult 


because it is so hard to live up to the 
standards he has set.” After this com- 
plimentary introduction Superintendent 
Pink continued: 

“Through the time of stress through 
which we have passed the national gov- 
ernment has struggled for social secur- 
ity. While the Supreme Court has an- 
nulled the N.R.A. as it stands we should 
not be disappointed. A great deal can 
be done for the protection of the people 
in this country under the limitations of 
the Constitution, under an N.R.A. which 
complies with the provisions of the Con- 


stitution, and a great deal can be done 
by cooperation between industry and 
labor.” 


Insurance in the Depression 


The Superintendent then emphasized 
that the insurance companies and the 
savings banks had done perhaps as much 
as the government “to bring us through 
the depression to safety without going 
on the rocks.” He thought few people 
realize how much the institution of in- 
surance has done to conserve the social 
and economic resources of the country 
in this time of trouble. “Tt is not alone 
its social influence,” he said, “but it has 
preserved the invested capital of this 
country. Some $25,000,000,000 have been 
intrusted to insurance companies and 
through times when stocks and real es- 
tate tumbled that twenty-five billion dol- 
lars has been preserved almost intact and 
today is here for the protection of all 
classes of people in this country.” 


Qualification Law 


Superintendent Pink praised the pass- 
age of the law creating qualifications for 
brokers as “a step in the right direction.” 
He said he did not know why life insur- 
ance agents were not included, pointing 
out that about eight states now have 
some qualifications for life agents. “The 
New York Department is studying the 
results of these statutes,” he said, “so 
that we may recommend some legislation 
to cover agents of life, casualty and fire 


” 


insurance companies. 


Praises Brokers’ 


His closing thought was: 

“The old idea that an insurance agent should 
be a high pressure salesman is rapidly passing. 
The insurance man of today must be some- 
thing of the old fashioned lawyer; something 
of the old fashioned doctor; he must be a 
psychologist; he must understand not only the 
needs of his client but his social conditions; 
he must know the man, his family, his busi- 
ness and what he needs. That is no easy job 
to put to any man. 

“Insurance is no longer merely a matter of 
merchandise like coffee. Insurance is a pro- 
fession and one of the most encouraging things 
is to attend meetings of this sort and observe 
the quality of men who are dealing in insur- 
ance, to realize that insurance is becoming, 
or might [ say has become, a profession.” 


Assemblyman Milmoe’s Talk 


In his talk Assemblyman Milmoe en 
dorsed the idea of keeping government 
out of business and said that America 
today stands at the intersection of two 
crossroads, one leading to socialistic ex- 
periments which may end in bolshevism; 


the other leading to ultra, hidebound 
conservatism and reactionary dry rot 
which may end in national stagnation 
and disintegration. He favored following 
the path straight ahead with progressive, 
liberal, constructive Americanism. 


Butler Interprets State Supervision 


The address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by Charles Patrick Butler, who first 
paid a fine tribute to the insurance com- 
mittees of both houses of the New York 
State legislature. Then he launched into 
an interpretation of state supervision of 
insurance and why it was so necessary. 
He said in part: 

“* * * the state rightfully supervises 
the insurance business. The Federal 
government has got nothing to do with 
the insurance business in a supervisory 
way. Insurance is not commerce. There- 
fore it is quite impossible as long as the 
decisions of the Supreme Court stand to 
sustain Federal regulation of insurance 
by invoking the commerce clause of the 
Constitution as many of the Federal stat- 
utes dealing with the welfare of the peo- 
ple have done. There can be no question 
but what insurance concerns the welfare 
of the people of the state, that the state 
as our concept of the state is accepted, 
the state owes a duty to protect that 
welfare. Therefore the state should gov- 
ern the insurance business. 

“Sometimes people in the insurance 
business think they have a right to be in 
the insurance business the same as you 
and I have a right to go out and buy a 
piece of land and open a gasoline sta- 
tion. Long ago by experience we have 
found that the state must oversee and 
safeguard our insurance companies and 
so we have in the state of New York 
model insurance law.” 

Mr. Butler, who was formerly with 
the New York Department as second 
deputy, heartily subscribed to Superin- 
tendent Pink’s reference to what insur- 
ance had done in the depression and 
said: “But I will go him one better in 
saying that without the assistance of in- 
surance, regardless of what the Govern- 
ment has done to relieve this depression, 
without that assistance the depression 
would have been unbearable.” 

Legislative Suggestions 

Constructively Mr. Butler then put it 
up to the New York State Federation 
to be as active in encouraging needed 
amendments to the insurance law as it 
was in opposing inimicable legislation. 
He said: 


“The Superintendent of Insurance and the 
legislators in the past have originated insur- 
ance legislation. That leads me to the thought 
as to whether or not this organization has fully 
assumed and discharged the responsibility of 
suggesting amendments to the insurance law, 
submitting them to the Superintendent, the leg- 
islature or the governor. Or have we as in 
surance men sat back knowing that there were 
insurance conditions that should have been 
corrected and have not stepped forth with the 
initiative to the governor, to the Superintendent 
of Insurance, to the legislature and said, ‘Here 
is a condition that is bad: here is something 
that should be corrected.’ Have we done it? 

“This New York State Insurance Federation 
should not have merely for its purpose opposing 
laws that are not for the best interests of the 
insurance business, but if no other organiza- 
tion will suggest constructive legislation to 
amend the insurance law when we know that 
amendments are needed, then let this Federation 
encourage such action.” 


After reviewing some of the bills 
which became law this year, including the 
brokers’ apprenticeship, compensation se- 
curity fund, and the new occupational 
disease amendments, Mr. Butler sounded 


Hear John McGinley 
And Leonard L. Saunders 


GOVERNMENTAL - CONTROL HIT 
Legislative Report ry Executive Secre- 
tary Is Index to New York Federa- 
tion’s Busy Year 
\ vigorous speech by 
vice-president of the Travelers, and the 
annual report of Executive Secretary 
leonard L. Saunders were the high spots 
of the Saturday morning business ses- 
sion of the Federation. When called 
upon for a report of the executive com- 
mittee in the absence of its chairman, 

A. Wallace, Mr. McGinley said: “We 
find the trend of legislation in the state 
and nation is toward the government in 
business. The insurance agents and 
brokers are having their business threat- 
ened by the introduction of the most in- 


John McGinley, 


sidious, pernicious social program that 
has ever been attempted anywhere. 
Communistic Russia may be a land of 


hope and opportunity compared with our 
country if we do not do something to 
stop it. What we want, what we should 
have in the insurance business here rath- 
er than increased sovernment control is 
no government control at all. Govern- 
ment regulation if you please, but be- 
vond that they are treading on ground 
where they have no right.” 

Mr. McGinley urged a larger member- 
ship in the association and that an ef- 
fort be made to get all agents and com- 
pany representatives to join. 

Saunders Reports on Legislation 

The report of the treasurer, read by 
Mr. Saunders in his absence, showed th 
Federation to be in a healthy financial 





JOHN McGINLEY 


condition. Mr. Saunders then presented 
his own annual report covering legisla- 
tive activities, always looked forward to 


as an index to the New York Federa- 
tion’s work for the year. With almost 
every type of social legislation before 


the New York law makers he thought it 
was remarkable “that we have succeeded 
to the extent that we have in protecting 
our own interests.” 

Unemployment insurance was the first 
question to be put before the people and 
a law was finally passed after hearings, 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Federation’s Return to 2-Day Meeting 
Welcomed; J.S. McClellan Re-elected 


\ full-fledged two-day convention was 
successfully put across last Friday and 
Saturday in Utica by the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York in- 
stead of the brief business session of 
depression years, and, showing a quick 
response to this welcome return to an 
old custom, more than 100 delegates from 
all sections of the state attended. It was 
the twenty-first annual meeting, features 
of which were a golf tournament and 
banquet at which the principal speakers 
were Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink, Wheeler Milmoe, assemblyman 


from Madison County, and Charles Pat- 
rick Butler, New York manager, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. Their 


speeches are reviewed in adjoining col- 
umns. 
1934 Officers Reelected 

At the Saturday 
meeting all of the old officers were re- 
clected for another year including J. 
Somes McClellan, Troy, president; Frank 
P. Tucker, Albany; Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie; George P. Nichols, New 
York City, and Joseph G. Norton, Wat- 
ertown, all vice-presidents; Leonard L. 
. Saunders, executive secretary ; Alexander 
8 Young, Albany, treasurer, and Ida M. 


morning business 


Holt, Albany, assistant secretary. The 
following directors were elected: 

Mortimer L, Nathanson, Brooklyn; Floyd N. 
Dull, New York City; Harry G. Ellis, Brook- 


lyn; Donald Frier, Oneida; James R. Garrett, 


a note of warning to the legislature when 
he declared: 

“If you are going to increase the benefits or 
the perils without consideration of whether or 
not they are underwritable you cannot then pass 
the buck over to insurance. Insurance will 
assume more than its reasonable share in tak- 
ing care of the evils which befall mankind but 
there comes a point where the individual and 
the State must. assume some portion of the 
burden.” 


J. SOMES McCLELLAN 


New York City; Samuel D. Rosan, New York 
City; Theodore L. Rogers, Little Falls; Wil 
liam H. Lucas, LeRoy; John S. Turn, New 
York City; H. H. Wadsworth, Syracuse; Jos 
Miller, Utica; Charles H. Gardner, and 
Shannon, both of Troy. 


eph H. 
John F. 
The executive committee for the com 
ing year, again headed by L. A. Wallace, 
New York, consists of the following: 
John S. Turn, vice-chairman,’ New York 
Thomas J, Grahame, New York; Floyd N. Dull 
New York; James R. Garrett, New York; Frank 
J. O'Neill, New York; H. H. Wadsworth, Syra- 
cuse; Theodore L. Rogers, Little Falls; John 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Health & Accident Conference Meeting In Detroit 





Detroit, June 12—Under the able chair- 
aanship of Thos. Watters, Jr., Inter- 
sate Business Men’s Accident, legal- 
sinded home office executives and others 
terested met this afternoon under the 
Conference’s newly inaugurated depart- 
nental plan for informal discussion on a 
qmber of legal topics. Henry C. Wal- 
ers, general counsel, National Casualty, 
jlivered the address of welcome. Then 
vith the directness and precision charac- 
wistic of lawyers the group settled 
down. ; 
first an introductory paper was read 
and then it was discussed pro and con. 
Damage Suits Resulting From Delay 
= j. Wetterlund, assistant general 
wunsel, Washington National, first on 
he program, discussed the increasingly 
important subject of Damage Suits Re- 
witing From Delay in Issuing Policies. 
He noted two well-defined thoughts and 
ines of procedure on the question, the 
frst of which he designated as the “ma- 
rity rule” and the second as the “min- 
yrity rule”. The companies are now con- 
ironted by claims brought by persons 
vho have merely signed an application, 
hereafter sustaining loss before the pol- 
wy is issued, and who then demand dam- 
wes because the policy was not issued 
wickly enough so that loss would have 
been covered. To Mr. Wetterlund this 
practice seems to add insult to injury. 

“Majority” and “Minority” Rules 
The “majority rule” on the question, it 
vas explained, holds that damages for 
negligent delay in acting or failing to act 
nan application, or for negligent delay 
in issuing or failing to issue a policy 
within a reasonable length of time, are 
not recoverable. It was felt that the rea- 
soning of the courts in not permitting 
the recovery of damages in such cases is 
based upon sound legal contract princi- 
ples. 

The “minority rule,” under which Mr. 
Wetterlund classed those jurisdictions 
permitting recovery of damages, is predi- 
cated upon some clever legal niceties, 
legal fictions, which have been vigorously 
urged and in some instances warmly sup- 
ported. Under both headings the speaker 
listed helpful court decisions. 

It was held to be rather difficult to 
suggest ways to eliminate or at least to 
cut down on this type of litigation as the 
accident and health company, in the busi- 
ness of making contracts, has as its duty 
to see that those contracts are promptly 
issued when applied for or an application 
seasonably rejected. This is particularly 
(tue, it was noted, where money has been 
collected with the application without as- 
sumption of any liability, the courts in 
such cases intimating that the collection 
of the premium requires the company to 
at promptly or be liable in damages 
where there would probably be no lia- 
bility for delay if the premium had not 
been so paid. 

It was felt by the speaker that this rule 
seems logical and fair, because where an 
applicant has paid nothing he may 
change his mind in the meantime and in- 
sure with some other company, or may 
lecide not to take the policy when it is 
delivered, 

After reviewing many cases and other 
material on the subject Mr. Wetterlund 
‘aid he has concluded that the trend now 
'S to permit recovery. Courts have re- 
versed themselves before, and if they 
Want to find for a plaintiff, they can al- 
“ays conjure up some valid reason for 
“ing so, he explained. 

Anticipatory Breach of Contract 
A thoughtfully prepared paper by O. B. 
‘artley, general counsel, Great Western, 
“Anticipatory Breach of Contract” 





Review A. & H. Legal Problems 


Thos. Watters, Jr. Presides and Talks on Litigation; Introduc- 
tory Addresses Given by R. J. Wetterlund, O. B. 
Hartley, R. A. Cavenaugh and V. J. Skutt 


which was hailed by some present as a 
“masterpiece for thoroughness,” came 
next on the program. Historical back- 
ground for his theme was supplied by 
Mr. Hartley in‘an English case of eighty- 
three years ago in which Hochster, a 
courier, brought suit against a Mr. De La 
Tour, employer, charging a breach of 
contract and averring, in his declaration, 
that he was ready and willing to perform 
his part of the agreement up to the time 
Mr. De La Tour notified him he had 
changed his mind and would no longer be 
bound by the agreement. 

The learned judge in this case was of 
the opinion that the plaintiff could main- 
tain his action before the time when his 
employment under the contract was to 
commence, but he reserved leave to en- 
ter a nonsuit on the objection raised by 
defendant’s counsel. 

Before taking up the introduction of 
this doctrine in the courts of the United 
States Mr. Hartley called attention to 
the fact that in the De La Tour case, at 
the time the breach was found to have 
occurred, each party under the contract 
had certain obligations to perform, that 
is to say, the contract was mutually ex- 
ccutory as between them. This becomes 
quite a distinguishing factor in the future 
consideration of this doctrine, as will be 
observed in a review of a large number 
of United States cases, it was explained. 

Insurance Application of Doctrine 

The application of this doctrine to in- 
surance cases was one of much interest 
and close attention was given as Mr. 
Hartley told about the Rascoe case in 
which the pleadings were amended so as 
to convert the action into one for the re- 
covery of damages for the breach of con- 
tract, the plaintiff’s attorneys alleging 
that the insured would be totally and 
permanently disabled for and during her 
natural life, and further asking the court 
to find that the insurance company had 
repudiated its contract and that the 
plaintiff was, therefore, entitled to re- 
cover the present value of the policy in a 
lump sum, This particular policy of in- 
surance contained a provision requiring 
the insured to furnish the Company each 
thirty days with a report in writing from 
her attending physician or surgeon, so 
that the company could be fully informed 
of the insured’s condition and probable 
duration of her disability. 

Circuit Judge Donahue wrote the ma- 
jority opinion in this case, in which it 
was held that plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the past-due instalments and also 
the present value of the instalments 


which would become due and payable for 
the period of the insured’s life expect- 
ancy. : 

This decision (Rascoe vs. Federal 
Life, 12 Fed., 2d, 693) came as a severe 
and fearful shock to insurance officials 
whose greatest concern is in maintaining 
the institution of insurance on a safe and 
sound basis. It needs no particular actu- 
arial knowledge or experience to know 
that if the majority opinion in the Rascoe 
case were to be the law of the land, then 
reserves on this particular form of con- 
tract would be wholly inadequate. Not 
only that, there would be a growing ten- 
dency on the part of claimants to assert 
a breach of contract on the least provo- 
cation, with the hope that the large stake 
held out in the Rascoe decision could, by 
some means or other, become theirs. 

One of Mr. Hartley’s significant points 
in this discussion was that uncertainty, 
speculation and guess work can be en- 
tirely dispensed with in cases involving 
disability contracts if the courts would 
simply hold the doctrine of anticipatory 
breach of contract inapplicable to an in- 
surance policy on the ground that it is, 
in fact, a money contract. His concluding 
suggestion was that companies continue 
to exercise great care in avoiding situa- 
tions that lead to cases of this kind, par- 
ticularly in those few jurisdictions where 
the doctrine is applied as loosely as it is 
in the state of Arkansas. 

Other topics on the program were: 
“Releases” by Robert A. Cavenaugh, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, Illinois Com- 
mercial Men’s Association; and “Confine- 
ment to House Clause” by V. J. Skutt, 
attorney, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association. 

A review of accident and health litiga- 
tion by Chairman Watters closed a most 
instructive session. 





ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 





Touring Party Sees Ford Plant, Green- 
field Village, Edison Institute; Fashion 
Show and Bridge for Ladies 
Detroit, June 12.—A visit to the Ford 
Motor Co.’s River Rouge plant with 
luncheon at Dearborn Inn was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by the sightseeing party yes- 


terday. The tour also included Green- 
field Village and Edison Institute in the 
afternoon. Golfers missed this trip, be- 


ing at the Birmingham Golf Club where 
the annual Conference tournament was 
in progress. 

For the ladies there is a fashion show 
and luncheon at the J. L. Hudson Co. 
today with bridge and afternoon tea on 
Thursday. Everything is being done to 
make the convention stay of the Con- 
ference as pleasant as possible. 

* * * 
Annual Banquet 

One of the most enjoyable social events 
of the Health & Accident Conference 
convention is its annual banquet, at which 
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good cheer and good fellowship are up- 
permost. Last night’s party was in the 
delightful setting of the Book-Cadillac’s 
crystal ball room. President G. F. Man- 
zelmann was toastmaster; golf and 
bridge prizes were presented by Henry 
E. McCurry; and James F. Schmer- 
horn was the speaker. 
* * 

A novelty at the banquet was the draw- 
ing for golf prizes; “Dick” Spangler, 
Woodman Accident, who made best score 
for low gross, was a sure prize winner 
The golfers were still talking about their 
dinner following Tuesday’s match, at- 
tended by ninety. Conference registra- 
tion was 131. 

* * * 

Wm. Morrow, International Claim; G. 
R. Kendall, Industrial Insurers; and Ar- 
mand Sommer, National A. & H. Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings as did Ed 
O’Connor, Bureau of Personal A. & H 





J. W. Scherr Reports on 
Legislation of 1935 


A bird’s-eye view of particular types of 
legislation during the past year that had 
affected the interests of health and acci- 
dent insurance was given briefly in the 
presidential address of G. F. Manzelmann 
on Wednesday and later to a greater ex- 
tent in the legislative committee report 
by J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
chairman. All of the insurance code bills, 
he said, included the regulation of health 
and accident insurance either as a sepa- 
rate line or included in the articles cov- 
ering casualty insurance. Bills probihit- 
ing the issuance of non-cancellable pol- 
icies, introduced in Massachusetts, New 
York and South Carolina, were all de- 
feated while a Pennsylvania measure is 
pending which prohibits companies from 
lapsing non-can. policies without notice 
to insureds. 

Referring to the several tax bills intro- 
duced Mr. Scherr said that so far Utah 
is the only state to increase the premium 
tax rate to 24%. He noted that an 
agents’ qualification bill is pending in 
Pennsylvania providing for examination 
and a one-year probationary period for 
all new agents. Nevada has a new law 
for licensing all agents except life while 
a bill has passed the Ohio legislature 
which provides for written exams for 
first time applicants and a $2 license fee. 

No Compulsory Health Bills Passed 

So far none of the several bills dealing 
with compulsory health insurance have 
passed. Mr. Scherr said they are of two 
types (a) the so-called Epstein bill which 
involves both cash and service benefits 
and (b) the so-called “Workers” social 
insurance bills similar to the Lundeen bill 
introduced in Congress. The California 
health bill, Senate 454, received ,strong 
support from various interests but has 
been tabled. As to President Roosevelt’s 
social security bill Mr. Scherr said it did 
not contain health insurance provision: 
but the economic security committee has 
had under consideration and has had pre- 
pared a report setting up a form of 
compulsory health insurance similar to 
the unemployment insurance included in 
the Social Security Bill. For the most 


(Continued on Page 44) 








Casualty Edition Of 
Best’s Reports Ready 


WITH RESULTS OF 412 COMPANIES 
1934 Underwriting and Investment Op- 
erations Analyzed; Seventy Pages 
of Comparative Tables 
The 1935 edition of Best’s Insurance 
Reports—casualty and surety edition— 
giving an analysis of 412 companies writ- 
ing these and miscellaneous lines, has 
just been published. In addition to un- 
derwriting and investment operations of 
stock, mutual, reciprocal, Lloyd’s and 
state funds there is a table giving sta- 
tistical information on assessment acci- 
dent and health associations and a com- 
plete list of all organizations which have 
retired from business. For the stock car- 
riers the period embraces January, 1910, 
to May 15, 1935, and for others from Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, to May 15, 1935. About 
seventy pages of comparative tables are 
also given showing the results of un- 
derwriting operations by companies and 
by lines of business for the year 1935 and 
the seven years period ending December 

31, 1934. 

In the individual reports upon each 
company the following subject matter 1s 
covered: Complete financial statement 
showing assets and liabilities and in each 
case indicating whether securities are 
carried at actual market or at conven- 
tion values; history of the company since 
its inception; management and reputa- 
tion; classification of total admitted as- 
sets; operating exhibits; stock value; 
underwriting exhibits; investment exhib- 
its; movement of surplus; kinds of busi- 
ness written; dividends; territory; offi- 
cers and directors. At the end of the 
report appear two important exhibits, 
namely, underwriting exhibit showing the 
experience of the company by classes of 
business for the current year and the 
combined experience for a seven year 
period, 

The financial and investment exhibit 
shows the important figures of compan- 
ies, such as assets, income from invest- 
ments, reserves and dividends declared. 
These exhibits are considered valuable 
as they show the trend of the company’s 
operation during a particular period of 
years. Under “management and reputa- 
tion” comment is made as to the results 
of the company’s underwriting and in- 
vestment operations for the current year 
and also a seven year period. 





NAT’L BUREAU CHANGES 

The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has made the fol- 
lowing changes in its home office and 
branch office personnel at New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco: 

James R. McWilliams, who has been 
assistant to Robert Laley, manager of 
the Pacific Coast branch at San Fran- 
cisco, for the past year has returned to 
New York as assistant in the home office 
automobile department. 

Francis E. Crowley, who has been as- 
sistant to Peter Malah, manager of the 
Chicago branch, has been transferred to 
the New York automobile department in 
the same capacity. 

Edward Peterson has been transferred 
to Chicago as assistant manager. 


WIS. SAFETY GLASS LAW 

The Wisconsin legislature has enacted 
a law requiring that all motor vehicles 
manufactured after Jan. 1, 1936 and oper- 
ated in the state must be equipped with 
an approved type of safety glass. Certi 
fication both on applications for new 
licenses and titles of ownership will be 
required. 


PA. COMPULSORY AUTO BILL 


A Pennsvlvania bill making automobile 
insurance compulsory has been reported 
to the house by the judiciary committee. 
It would replace the present financial re- 
sponsibility law. According to reliable 
sources there is not much chance of its 
passage, 
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WRITE YOURSELF A POLICY 
YIELDING DAILY DIVIDENDS OF 


Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
Fulton and William Streets 





Excepting, perhaps, a fat bundle of signed “contracts,” 
your most cheering experience in the downtown insur- 
ance district is a hearty drink and a heartening repast at 
CHILDS GOLDEN HILL. A club-like atmosphere 
. . . delicious, delightfully varied dishes . . . skillfully 
mixed cocktails . . . sound wines . . . top-quality liquors. 
You may prefer the friendly informality of the Colonial 
Room .. . the quiet of a semi-private room . . . or a quick 
snack at the Lunch Bar. 


WINE, DINE AND DANCE AT CHILDS 


SPANISH GARDENS 
12 East 59th Street 


PARAMOUNT RESTAURANT 
Broadway & 43rd Street 


RAINBOW CLUB 
103rd St. & Broadway 





FOUNTAIN ROOM 
Broadway & 73rd Street 


No Cover Charge At Any Time 
Childs Usual Modest Prices 


—THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST— 








Occupational Disease _ 
Conference June 20.) 





A. W. Whitney, Dr. A. J. Lanza and 
Walter Paine To Be Presiding Office,;. 
Full Program of Helpful Information 





Dust diseases and hazards will occupy 
the attention of the third conference 
occupational diseases to be held June ) 
and 21 by the National Bureau of (x. 
ualty & Surety Underwriters at its No | 
Park Avenue, New York, offices, Th, 
program is divided into four sessions 
two morning and two afternoon, and ; 
a further exploration into the cause, ¢. 
tent and characteristics of occupation; 
diseases and the practical possibiliti« 
for prevention, it was said. 

Albert W. Whitney, associate gener; 
manager of the Bureau, will preside 4 
the opening session Thursday morning 
June 20. Speakers will include Wes 
M. Graff, manager of the Bureau’s cop. 
servation department; Dr. Leroy | 
Gardner of Saranac Laboratory for th. 
Study of Tuberculosis on “The Probley 
of Diagnosis in the case of the Dys 
Diseases,” and Dr. Allen D. Lazenby 
Maryland Casualty, on “Pre-employmen 
Examinations.” At the afternoon session 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, Metropolitar 
Life, will preside and the speakers yi 
be Dr. Leonard Goldwater of New York 
University College of Medicine on “Pr. 
posed Laboratory Procedures in the D.. 
agnosis of Silicosis”; Dr. J. A. Goldberg 
of the New York Tuberculosis & Healt) 
Association on “Diagnosis of Occupa 
tional Diseases by Impartial Commit 
tees,” and Henry D. Sayer, former in 
dustrial commissioner of New York, wh 
is now a special advisor for the Ass 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
on “The New York Experiment Wit} 
Tuberculosis.” 

On Friday morning, June 21, Walter Pain 
Aetna Life engineering manager, will presi 
Dr. Philip Drinker of the School of Publi 
Health, Harvard University, and Reuel C. Stra 
ton, Travelers, will discuss ‘‘Control of Tous 
Dusts.””. Thomas N, Bartlett, manager, clas 
department, Maryland Casualty, and Raymoel 
N. Caverly, vice-president, Fidelity & Casual! 
will speak on “The Claim Problem.” 

Due to limited seating facilities admission w! 
be restricted to representatives of Bureau « 
panies and to others by invitation. The alte: 
noon session on Friday will be closed for « 
surance company representatives for a dist 
sion of “The Acceptance and_ Rejection 
Risks.”” Speakers will include Dr. Roscoe Gr 
Aetna Life; John B. Lamenzo, Hartford Acc 
dent & Indemnity, and Sanford B. Perkin 
Travelers, 


PINK SELECTS WM. SHEA 





Made Attorney of Record in N. Y. Titi 
& Mortgage Co. Rehabilitation; 
His Legal Record 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis ! 
Pink has appointed William Shea as 
torney of record for the New York Tilt 
& Mortgage Co., the second largest 
the twenty-three title and mortgat 
guaranty companies in liquidation or ™ 
habilitation. Mr. Shea fills the plat 
vacated by Edward F. Keenan, who ¥® 
named recently as director of the t 
and mortgage rehabilitation bureal ® 
160 Broadway. 

Mr. Shea has been since last fall colt 
sel to the liquidation bureau of the St 
Banking Department. A_ graduate “ 
Georgetown University, he had seve 
years’ experience in the general pratt 
of law with the prominent Brooklyni™ 
of Cullen & Dykman before becom 
associated with the Banking Departm™ 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








The voluntary retirement this week of 
John A. Baxter, veteran general agent in 
Nashville, Tenn., for the Fidelity & De- 
posit, marks the close of the business 
career of one of the country’s pioneer 
surety salesmen. Mr. Baxter is one of 
the few men now living who has wit- 
nessed the development of the surety 
business in this country virtually from 
its beginning. His agency was one of 
the first to be appointed by the F. & D. 
outside of its own state, following the 
company’s organization in 1890. 
Forty-three years ago Mr. Baxter was 
a rising young real estate operator in 
Nashville. Then came the panic of 1892 
and overnight real estate values tobog- 
ganed. Just when things looked darkest 
to the young business man Walter Keith, 
who had accepted an appointment to 
represent the F. & D. in Nashville, asked 
Mr. Baxter to join his agency. Mr. Bax- 
ter admits that he accepted his friend’s 
offer as a last resort for meeting his ex- 
penses. Once in the surety business, 
however, he never left it. 

One of the first difficulties Mr. Baxter 





OBERDORFER AGENCY MOVES 





Old Atlanta Outfit in Larger Quarters; 
Represents Number of Strong 
Companies 
The Oberdorfer Insurance Agency, 
Inc. which for many years has been do- 
ing business in Atlanta, has moved into 
larger quarters in the William-Oliver 
juilding, that city. It is general agent 
for the Great American Indemnity and 
represents locally the Great American, 
London Assurance, Commercial Union, 
Security, Sentinel, First American, Na- 
tional Union, Massachusetts Bonding & 

Insurance. 

Eugene Oberdorfer is president. Joseph 
H. Hirsch is chairman of the board; 
Donald Oberdorfer, vice-president; Har- 
old Hirsch, vice-president and general 
counsel; L. B. Lilienthal, manager mort- 
gage loan department; Welborn B. Cody, 
Simon Freitag and Sidney I. Saul, sec- 
retaries, 

With the Oberdorfer Insurance Agen- 
cy, Inc., is affiliated the Fidelity Trust 
vO, 





E. S. BANKS IN NEW VENTURE 





Philadelphia Man Resigns From Daily 
Paper Work; Opens Advertising and 
Public Relations Bureau 
E. S. Banks has resigned as picture 
editor of one of the Curtis-Martin news- 
papers after ten years. With temporary 
headquarters at Penfield, Upper Darby, 
Pa, he has opened an advertising agency 
and public relations bureau. He will spe- 
cialize in insurance advertising, develop 
mail order campaigns and continue as 
an insurance correspondent of business 
Newspapers, work in which he has de- 
voted part of his time for many years. 
lis newspaper experience has extended 
over two decades, mostly in Philadelphia, 
although he was in Chicago for a time. 
Among national publicity campaigns he 
has handled has been the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents when it met in Phila- 

delphia, 





KANSAS FIELD APPOINTMENT 


Chester A. Miles is the newly appoint- 
ed field representative of the Standard 
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Accident on bonding and casualty mat- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo., and the state of 
Kansas. His previous company connec- 
tions were with the American Surety and 
the Travelers, 


John A. Baxter, F. & D. Veteran General 
Agent At Nashville, Retires This Week 


encountered in seeking to develop a de- 
mand for corporate surety bonds was a 
state law requiring the security of “two 
or more individuals” on all bonds run- 
ning to the state, counties or cities. Thus 
it was necessary in connection with such 
bonds for Mr. Baxter first to have the 
bonds signed by individuals and then to 
have the F. & D. execute separate bonds 
indemnifying the personal sureties. 
With characteristic zeal Mr. Baxter 
set about securing passage in the state 
legislature of a bill which would author- 
ize the courts to accept bonds from any 
surety company licensed in Tennessee. 
He finally succeeded in achieving this 
objective and Tennessee became one of 


the first of the states to liberalize its 
laws with respect to corporate surety- 
ship. 
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F. & D. Agent, Dead at 78 


\ddison B. Noble, who represented the 
Fidelity & Deposit of Maryland continu- 
ously for forty years as local agent in 
Ashland, Wis., and the Chequamegon 
Bay region on Lake Superior, died June 
5 at the age of 78 years. He had the 
distinction of serving companies longer 
than any other local agent in the state of 
Wisconsin, 


HEAR DR. DeSILVA 





His Psychological Driving Tests Ex- 
plained to Illuminating Engineering 
Society at Schenectady Meeting 
Professor Harry R. DeSilva of Massa- 
chusetts State College, whose psycholog- 
ical tests to ascertain the proneness of 
automobile drivers to accidents have 
aroused considerable insurance attention, 
was a speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society in 
Schenectady last week. Dr. DeSilva 
went into detail on how the miniature 
highway apparatus developed under his 
direction offers a means of measuring 
the driver’s efficiency under different 

kinds of highway illumination. 








HANSEN COMPLETES WORK 
No Longer Affiliated with Wilcomb As- 


sociates, Inc. of Washington, D. C.; 
Had Been Consultant 

Carl M. Hansen, former International 
Reinsurance president, who has been 
connected since early Spring with Wil- 
comb Associates, Inc., reinsurance inter- 
mediaries in Washington, D. C., in a 
consulting capacity, has completed his 
work and has this week resigned his 
connection with the corporation. This 
announcement is made officially by Ed- 
gar J. Kennedy, secretary of Wilcomb 
Associates, Inc. 





SON NOW RUNNING AGENCY 

Martin P. Flemming has turned over 
the operation of his large insurance bus- 
iness, Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, to 
his 21 year old son, Martin, Jr., who is 
now completing a business administra- 
tion course in Canisius College in that 
city. The father is now secretary to 
Mayor Zimmermann of Buffalo. 


W. H. THOMPSON DEAD 
Walter H. Thompson, assistant treas- 
urer, American Motorists and Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty, both Kemper 
companies of Chicago, passed away May 
28 of heart attack. 
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THIS 


REINSURANCE 


A TREATY OF REINSURANCE 
MUST AFFORD THE REINSURED 
THE SAME SENSE OF SECURITY 
THAT ITS POLICIES AFFORD 
OF THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


IS ONE OF THE MAIN 
OBJECTIVES OF OUR PRACTISE 
OF THE BUSINESS OF 
CASUALTY REINSURANCE. 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
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Agents In Protest On Elimination of 





Commissions On Assigned Comp. Risks 


In Tuesday’s prolonged conference at 
No. 1 Park Avenue, New York, between 
special workmen’s compensation commit- 
tees of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, the National 
Association of C. & S. Agents and the 
Nat'l Association of Insurance Agents, 
two of the subjects discussed were the 
matter of commissions on assigned com- 
pensation risks, and the announced pur- 
pose of the companies to reduce commis- 
sions in an amount equal to that portion 
of the difference between requested and 
granted rates required for losses and loss 
expenses as illustrated in the states of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The agent’ committees, taking the posi- 
tion that commissions are already inade- 
quate, were strongly opposed to the pro- 
posal of the companies taking out of 
agents’ commissions the deficiency in 
rates granted, for the purpose of paying 
losses and company expenses. Where the 
rating authorities refuse to grant the 
necessary rate increases, any proposal 
for reduction in commissions submitted 
by the companies should embody a par- 
ticipation by the companies through a 
full proportionate reduction in company 
expenses. 

Agents’ Recommendations 

The agents’ committee viewed with 
alarm the increased number of compensa- 
tion risks being assigned in those states 
where such plans are in operation. They 
were fearful that the situation might de- 
velop to the point where the companies 
would use the assigned risk plan for writ- 
ing all compensation risks without com- 
mission. The recommendations of the 
agents were: 

1. ‘Phat upon expiration of an assigned risk 


Two-Day Meeting 


policy the risk should not be renewed by the 
carrying company but should be put back on 
the market, giving agents and companies an 
opportunity to write the business in the usual 
manner, Only when the required number of 
companies have refused to take the risk should 
it again be put up for assignment. 

2. The agents believe that assigned risks re- 
quire every facility of stock insurance to restore 
them to a desirable class, The local agents’ ser- 
vices in accident prevention and other fields are 
essential. The companies were requested not to 
adopt a rule preventing the payment for services 
of the agent on such risks and to adopt the 
policy of each company being permitted to avail 
itself of the agents’ services and compensate 
them therefor. 

3. The agents stated that company solicita- 
tion of the collateral lines of assigned risks was 
threatening a serious disruption of the flow of 
business through normal agency channels. The 
companies were requested not to apply to as- 
signed risks the usual procedure of requiring 
collateral lines nor use such assignment as a 
reason for diverting collateral lines. 

These three proposals were to receive 
the consideration of the National Bureau 
committee. 

Another subject on the agenda _ per- 
tained to development of a rating form- 
ula which would make stock compensa- 
tion insurance more attractive. It was 
agreed that the Bureau should immedi- 
ately proceed with the formulation of all 
data necessary with subsequent confer- 
ences to be held on the subject. 


N. J. BRANCH MOVES 
The New Jersey branch office of the 
Standard Accident, located in Newark, 
N. J., has moved to the Federal Trust 
building. 


of N. Y. Federation 


(Continued from Page 40) 


McGinley, New York; Lawrence D. Bates, Al- 
bany; Wellington Potter, Rochester; Milton 
H, Steele, Binghamton; Bertram E. Gendar and 
C Robert Rikel of Brooklyn; Herbert E, Max- 
son, New York, and Arthur Arnow, Brooklyn. 

President, vice-presidents, treasurer—ex-officio, 


Golf Prizes Awarded 

A social feature of the banquet Fri- 
day night was the presentation by James 
Rk. Garrett, National Casualty in New 
York, of the golf prizes to winners in 
the day’s tournament held at Yohnundo- 
sis Golf Club, Utica. Mr. Garrett was 
assisted by Lawrence T. Gilroy, Utica. 
This is always one of the most pleasant 
“spots” in the New York Federation 
meeting. The winners were as follows: 

Arthur W. Post, Jr., of the Post 
Agency, Inc., Utica, golf tourney chair- 
man, who had low score in the 18 hole 
handicap Friday morning, won an elec- 
tric clock. Walter J. Roberts, Jr., of Al- 
bany, whose father represents the North 
Sritish, was the 36 hole handicap win- 
ner and received a silver coffee set. A. 
F. Lawrence, Maryland Casualty in Syr- 
acuse, took the second prize, a hand bag. 
A tie between Martin H. Dolan and An- 
drew Scala, both of Utica, each shooting 
80 in the afternoon’s 18 hole handicap, 
was broken in a drawing in which Mr. 
Dolan acquired a glass beverage set and 
Mr. Scala a dozen golf balls. 

Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president, 
Globe Indemnity in New York City, par- 
ticipated in a putting contest for non- 
golfers, which he won left-handed. He 
was awarded a silver tray. 

Among Those Present 

Among those present at the convention 
were the following: 

Charles P. Butler, New York manager, In- 
surance Co, of North America; John McGinley, 
vice-president, Travelers in New York City; W. 
A. McNeely, Buffalo, director Merchants Mu- 
tual; Theodore L. Rogers, Little Falls, chair- 
man executive committee, New York agents’ 
asssociation; Louis T, Gregerson, Rome; John 


QO. Gilbert, Syracuse, special agent, London 


Important Actions Taken 


Acting upon the constructive sug- 
gestion made by Charles P. Butler 
that the Federation should not have 
merely for its purpose opposing in- 
imicable legislation but should en- 
courage amendment of the insurance 
law when amendments are needed, the 
by-laws of the organization were 
amended so as to give the executive 
committee power to supervise and di- 
rect the activities of the legislative 
committee. Other changes include the 
holding of the annual meeting in May 
instead of June; the publishing of the 
call for this meeting in a New York 
insurance journal two weeks before it 
occurs, and a provision that future 
amendments shall be made only upon 
notice. 











Lancashire; D. J. McGuigan; Harold D. Dyke, 
managers travelers, Syracuse; Frank P. Tucker, 
president General Schuyler Insurance Co., Al- 
bany; Abraham Prusoff, New York City; F. L. 
Greeno, Rochester, president, New York agents’ 
association; R. D. McMillan, New York City. 

Also Louis Hawes, secretary Rochester local 
agents’ association; Harry Wadsworth, Syra- 
cuse, president Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica; E, A. Merkl of the Aetna, New York City; 
George P. Nichols, Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York; Samuel D. Rosan, president 
Independent Brokers Association, New York; 
Arthur Arnow, past president General Brokers 
Association, New York; John B. Dacey, Boston 
Insurance Co., Boston; G. N. Fulton, New 
York; Edward C. Mason, resident manager, 
Travelers, Albany: Joseph G. Norton, Water- 
town Underwriters, Watertown; Thomas J. Gra- 
hame, vice-president Globe Indemnity, New 
York; Floyd N. Dull, vice-president Continental 
Casualty; Lawrence D. Bates, Albany, Metro- 
politan Casualty; Russell B. Langway, Albany, 
with Mr. Bates; Somes McClellan, Troy; 
Leonard L. Saunders, Oneida. 


The board of directors was authorized 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Frederic G. Noxsel of Buffalo as well 
as a similar vacancy on the executive 
committee. 





N. Y. Federation 


(Continued from Page 40) 
discussions and debates, to take effect 
March 1, 19360. “If it becomes law in all 
states by Congressional action it is 
good,” said Mr. Saunders, “but if it is 
confined to New York State it will be 
very disastrous to industry. 

“While the Federation could not be 
charged directly with the responsibility, 
we did feel it was setting up a state 
fund with several thousands of people 
employed by the state to administer the 
law. We followed it closely and tried to 
discourage its passage.” 

Much publicity has already been given 
to the determined fight put up by insur- 
ance interests, large insurance buyers, 
civic organizations and business inter- 
ests in defeating the monopolistic state 
fund bill. Mr. Saunders outlined this 
opposition in detail and pictured the New 
York Federation as being in the midst 
of the activity as “the clearing house 
for all of these factors.” He said: “Our 
days were busy ones. The bills were not 
reported out of the committees in either 
house.” 

As to the occupational disease law he 
said it is thought by many to be a rather 
radical coverage embracing as it does 
every kind of disease. It is feared that 
it will have a decided effect on health 
and group insurance. The Federation 
was thoroughly alive to its many dis- 
advantages but was unable to convince 
legislators of these facts. The medical 
bill was referred to as meeting with un- 
favorable comment by the general medi- 
cal profession as well as objections from 
insurance people. 

Compulsory Auto Insurance 


Coming to compulsory automobile in- 
surance, Mr. Saunders said the outstand- 
ing bill of this type was introduced by 
Senator Berg and while it did not carry 
a state fund provision, its terms were 
impractical. There was decided opposi- 
tion to its passage, the fight against it 
at a joint hearing being led by E. C. 
Stone, United States manager, Employ- 
ers’ Liability. Said Mr. Saunders: 

“Much credit should be given to the New 
York State Automobile Clubs Association. They 
were early in the field in opposing this plan, 
and in fact, took the initiative in the hearing. 
The committee indicated they were in favor of 
passing the bill, which also had the backing 
of the Automobile Bureau. It was so well 
established that the plan was unworkable that 
finally the committee did not choose to bring 
it out for a vote. 





ble guaranteeded renewable policies and 
that each company ought to give gladly 
of its experience along any chosen line 
Conference as Clearing House 
He pictured the executive offices of 
the Conference as the clearing hous 
where this valuable information js djs. 
sected. It should be the guardian of th. 
accident and health business, he suggest. 
ed, protecting the relatively inexperi- 
with the knowledge 
gathered by the underwriting methods 
Predicting the dawn 
of a new day Mr. Manzelmann said: 


enced companies 


of all companies. 


“The day is here when jealously guarded g. 
crets of our good or bad luck in underwriting 
must be brought to light if we would see this 
business of accident and health insurance soar 
Valuable information for q 
member company, whose effort along certain 
policy provisions is new to them, but which we, 
on the basis of past experience, have found to 
be extremely costly, should not and must not 
be withheld with the hope that that company 
will get the same trimming we got, but through 
the executive offices should freely and willingly 
be brought out in the open for study, that the 
business of accident and health insurance may 


to new heights, 


go forward and profit.” 


June 14, 1935 


G. F. Manzelmann 


(Continued from Page 37) 





“Following this hearing a resolution was made 
providing a fund of $75,000 for a committee of 
legislators to inquire into the whole plan of 
automobile insurance and also to consider the 
advisability of compulsory automobile insurance, 
‘The appropriation was cut to $25,000 and passed. 
Senator Berg will be chairman and _ will hold 
several hearings during the next few 
and finally report to the 1936 session of the 
legislature. Of course, we will prepare 


oppose the plan.” 


Refering to automobile club insurance, 
the speaker said: “The clubs are not now 
featuring automobile insurance. 
clubs provide for it but do not advertise 
as an object of inducement to join the 
club. I believe the association as a body 
does not approve of it. We hope eventu- 
ally the state organization will prohibit 


insurance in the clubs.” 





STAGE “SAFETY DAY” 


The Sales Executives Club 


York, which meets weekly at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, observed “Safety Day” at this 


week’s luncheon’ gathering. 


Seconds,” the auto accident film of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, was shown. 





J. W. Scherr Report 


(Continued from Page 41) 

part, however, this report suggests medi- 
cal service and includes small cash bene- 
fits for accident or sickness disability for 
wage earners in the low wage bracket. 

Viewing with considerable favor the 
legislative bulletin service from the Con- 
ference’s executive offices Mr. Scherr 
said members will continue to receive 
them. In closing he recommended that 
public relations duties, up to this time 
embraced by his committee, should prop- 
erly be transferred to the committee on 
education. 


J. S. CLIFTON DEAD 

John S. Clifton, executive special agent 
in the New York office of the Zurich 
General Accident, died suddenly last Sun- 
day and funeral services were held Tues- 
day evening. He is survived by his wife 
and one son. He was transferred to New 
York four years ago after head office 
service with the Zurich in Chicago. A 
veteran in casualty field service Mr. Clif- 
ton had a wide New York state acquaint- 
ance especially among the old-timers. 








NEW HONOR FOR A. B. CRAIG 

Albert B. Craig, who represents the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in Blairstown, 
N. J., where he is civicly active, has just 
been elected president of the local cham- 
ber of commerce. He is a vice-president 
of the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers. 


HOLE-IN-ONE FOR COL. GOTT 
William St. Hears About His Ace Shot 


on Summit, N. J., Course; Local 
Newspaper Gives Details 

Col. O. Wilson Gott, “good will” rep- 
resentative of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety in its New York surety depart- 
ment, has realized the dream of all golf- 
ers in achieving a hole-in-one—and 1s 
His lucky stroke was on the 
fourteenth hole of the north course a 
the Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, 
N. J., one afternoon last week while he 
was playing with Carl Boll of Grand 
Not only has Col. Gott 
this ace shot to his credit, but made 
a 42 out and a 45 in, not bad for his 
years, and almost established a course 
record when he narrowly missed another 
ace on the ninth green, according to 
i Herald. 
story was headed “Gott Hole-in-One.” 

It remains now for Col. Gott, after 
he has finished telling William Street 
about his feat, to put his golf partner 
of that day in touch with Actuary James 
D. Craig of the Metropolitan Life, whe 
is the president of a self-protective 
ganization known as the Witnesses-to 
A notarized copy 2 


he happy! 


View, N. Y. 


account in the Summit 


the-Hole-in-One. 
the Summit Herald clipping 


with signed statement from Col. G 
partner may be required by Presiden! 
Craig before lowering the bars for mer 


bership in his club. 
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criticizing the small one was noted, and 
Mr. Fuller explained: “If we analyzed 
it, we would often find that the men pro- 
ducing less has worked just as hard and 
perhaps harder for what he got. He de- 
a encouragment for this faithful 


a agents are somewhat tem- 

permental by nature and _ sometimes 
think they are being discriminated 
against. “Watch out for this situation,” 
the speaker urged, “as it might easily 
create a mutinous attitude and cause dis- 
loyalty and antagonism toward the com- 
any.” 

Another cause of dissention among 
agents discussed was on assignment of 
territory and while a large majority of 
companies favor assignment of restricted 
territory to general agents Mr. Fuller 
said the trend was against restricted 
territories to agents. 

Generally speaking the majority of the 
companies quizzed favored periodic 
group meetings and conventions. Their 
advantages and disadvantages were out- 
lined. Round table sales discussions and 
dramatized sales presentations were 
looked upon as “very educational.” 
Drives or contests as a means of stimu- 
lating production were felt to be helpful 
as was the use of modern sales equip- 
ment which “gives an agent confidence 
to go back and tackle a prospect who 
has turned him down.” 


W. G. Alpaugh’s Thoughts on 
Training 


The training of agents, both old and 
new, was regarded by W. G. Alpaugh, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, as one of the big- 
gest problems in the accident and health 
business. A systematic course of train- 
ing, in effect for several years, simpli- 
fies the problem of training old agents. 
But with new men the lack of perma- 
nency and high mortality among them in 
Mr. Alpaugh’s opinion is due to lack of 
proper training methods and proper se- 
lection. He is also convinced that train- 
ing for commissioned agents will always 
be difficult unless some method can be 
devised to make it compulsory. 

The spirit motivating the Inter-Ocean’s 
program of training is to that of friend- 
liness betwen the agent and his super- 
visors; to sell him on the value of con- 
tinuing in the business, and to give him 
instruction in keeping with his classifi- 
cation: general agent, direct reporting 
agent and general agent’s sub-agents. 
“We consider each differently ter ig 
slightly different methods are used i 
each case to impart the necessary in- 
formation.” 

The training system is based on text 
books, prepared in the Inter- Ocean home 
office, and including a manager’s manual; 
ahooklet of instructions to agents which 
is incorporated in its rate manual; a text 
book called “Selling Income Protection” 
which takes over where the instruction 
book leaves off. Each chapter of this 
book is a lesson and has its own exam- 
ination questions. The purpose is to im- 
Press the agent definitely with what dis- 
ability protection is and what it accom- 
plishes. 

In the chapter devoted to obtaining of 
Prospects Mr. Alnpauch said: “We dem- 
onstrate the absolute necessity for hav- 
ing a constant and adeauate supply of 
Prospects and point out that lack of 
Prospects and lack of knowledge of how 
to get them is one of the most diffienlt 
obstacles encountered bv the agent. Our 
agents are taught not onlv how to secure 
leads but how to indge whether a name 
is really a prosnect or not.” 

A final text hook deals with “Simple 
Rules of Salesmanship” in which the re- 
lationshin of the man, as he is. to his 
Work is discussed. The job of selling is 
Presented briefly and concisely, said the 4 
speaker, who continued: 





Discuss Agency Development Problems 


(Continued from Page 39) 


the business, the policy contracts, etc., 
he is taken into active sales work and 
puts: into practice the instructions he is 
receiving on selling, thus getting the 
practical experience along with the in- 
struction. 

“The training of the direct reporting 
agent is of necessity not as efficient as 
the training of the sub-agent, since the 
personal guidance of the general agent 
is lacking. These agents are requested 
to take examinations on the subjects cov- 
ered in the text books and send their 
papers into the Home Office for analysis 
and criticism. While not compulsory, 
we find that the more conscientious 
agents comply with our request. 

“The same type of training is offered 
to the old agents.” 


A. N. Hepler, Jr., on Recruiting 


Methods of successful recruiting rather 
than the reasons for it were given by 
A. N. Hepler, Jr., Income Guaranty. 
Among his chief points was the fact 
that recruiting methods once _ success- 
ful “are today obsolete and not worth 
the effort” and therefore, new and un- 
usual methods are necessary to meet new 
conditions. He explained: 

“We are no longer dealing with pros- 
pective agents who are ignorant in their 
knowledge of our business, and will be- 
lieve readily anything that we tell them, 
but rather with individuals who have had 
some experience or some contact with 
the accident and health business and who 
wish to be shown that the plan we are 
presenting to them to sell is a practical 
one from a sales angle, as well as from 
a policyholder’s viewpoint.” 

While some agency men say they 
would rather start a new man with no 
insurance selling experience than to re- 
cruit an experienced insurance salesman 
Mr. Hepler felt that the experienced in- 
dividual should be of greater value to 
any company by virtue of his previous 
background. He did not, however, sug- 
gest that only experienced men should 
be recruited “as there is a vast field for 
recruiting among those who have had no 
actual insurance experience but possess 
qualities of successful selling.” 

The speaker stressed the importance 
of the amount of renewal commission in 
recruiting as well as in retaining and 
keeping happy the agents we do recruit; 
furthermore he said it is a far greater 
sin to lose an active agency than it is to 
fail in signing up a new one. As to the 
successful methods in use today for re- 
cruiting he mentioned: (1) newspaper 
and periodical advertising; (2) direct- 
by-mail solicitation and (3) personal so- 
licitation. These methods were described 
in detail and Mr. Hepler’s opinion was 
that greater results can be obtained from 
direct mail in recruiting for the expense 
and time involved than through any 
other plan. He urged above all that a 
good mailing campaign deserves to be 
properly followed up by subsequent cir- 
cularization or personal contact. 





W. T. GRANT NOT PRESENT 


One of the old timers in the Confer- 
ence membership: not attending the con- 
vention was W. T. Grant, president 
Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas 
City. He was missed. 


HILLS MAKES NO REPORT 


R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, 
who has been chairman of the Confer- 
ence manual committee for some years 
past, had no formal report to make at 
the convention inasmuch as his commit- 
tee has held no meetings during the: past 
year. Mr. Hills was alertly interested. 
however, in the big subject of manual 
simplification up for consideration, and 
as a member of the special committee 
on manual simplification was given the 





“After studying the fundamentals of “hk opportunity to express his viewpoint. 





National A. & H. Week 
Gave Great Stimulus 


IN R. M. ROWLAND’S OPINION 


National Casualty Manager Gives Local 
Clubs a Boost; Producer Must Have 
Fire and Enthusiasm, He Says 





How to get agents up to the point of 
producing a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness and keep them steadily producing, 
a problem uppermost in the minds of 
every company official charged with pro- 
duction of business, was the theme of the 
address by R. M. Rowland, manager, 
metropolitan Detroit department, Na- 
tional Casualty, before the Agency Man- 
agement session of the convention Thurs- 
day morning. He emphasized that fire 
and enthusiasm for the job were held to 
be indispensable but along with these 
qualities the producer must have an ex- 
cellent working knowledge of his busi- 
ness. Unfortunately most insurance sales- 
men are not self-starters when it comes 
to generating fire and enthusiasm, the 
speaker said, but if the vital spark to fan 
these qualities into a white-hot flame is 
lacking the agent should be eased out 
of the business. 

Mr. Rowland, a past master at the art 
of stimulating producers to greater ac- 
complishments, was generous in his sug- 
gestions along this line. The time-hon- 
ored method of staging anniversary con- 
tests is more or less effective, he thought, 
as are prize contests from time to time. 
He also recommended attractive, well 
prepared company house organs provid- 
ing a monthly stimulus to the agency 
force, and the use of carefully prepared 
circulars and pamphlets are helpful. 
Periodical agency meetings are effective 
if well planned and properly conducted. 


Urges Company Support of 
A. & H. Clubs 


Coming to the meat of his talk Mr. 
Rowland went into detail on the bene- 
ficial work of local accident and health 
clubs in building up the morale of the 
fieldmen in accident and health ranks. He 
also told about the success of the recent 
National Accident & Health Insurance 
Week and paid tribute to its sponsors. 
On these points he said: 

“T think the companies could profitably 
do even more than they have in the past 
in fostering the formation and function- 
ing of such clubs. Tomorrow and Satur- 
day accident and health agency men from 
all parts of the country will gather here 
at this hotel for the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Accident & 
Health Association. Most of those at- 
tending will be paying their own expenses 
in order to come here. A splendid pro- 
gram has been prepared, which we hope 
will be helpful to each and every person 
attending, and to the business generally. 

“National Accident and Health Insur- 
ance Week, observed for the first time 
April 15 to 20 of this year, in my opinion 
did more to stimulate interest in accident 
and health insurance generally and among 
our own agents than any other develop- 
ment in the business in years. I do not 
know who might claim to be the father 
of the idea of the Week but I do know 
that to Frank Post (Accident & Health 
Review) belongs the credit for breathing 
the breath of life into it. Then the in- 
surance papers, the companies and com- 
pany organizations, the National Acci- 
dent & Health Association and the local 
clubs got behind the idea and it devel- 
oped into a mighty lusty infant in a few 
months time. 


Detroit Production Up 50% 


“As evidence of the stimulating effect 
of such a week, agencies in Detroit an- 
swering a questionnaire, normally pro- 
ducing an average of 581 applications per 
week, wrote 865 between April 15 and 20 
—an increase of nearly 50%. Other cities 
and many companies reported even high- 


er percentages of increase. And why 
were the very same men able, during this 
special week, to write so much more busi- 
ness than they ordinarily wrote? Simply 
because the latent spark of fire and en- 
thusiasm in them were kindled to the 
point of producing more nearly up to 
their real capacities!” 


For Institutional Ad Program 


As his final point Mr. Rowland dwelt 
on advertising. “The special accident and 
health advertising in the insurance papers 
combined with the general publicity dur- 
ing Accident & Health Week,” he said, 
“undoubtedly had a_ beneficial effect 
throughout the insurance fraternity. But 
what about advertising to the public? 
There was very little of that. Don’t you 
think that a little more general advertis- 
ing to the public about what accident and 
health insurance is and does would be 
very stimulating to the agents in the 
field? I do. 

“T know that the subject of institutional 
advertising has been before the Confer- 
ence for many years but the conclusion 
has been that the cost of an effective 
program would be prohibitive. Why not 
try this idea out in a limited way in con- 
nection with the observance of National 
Accident & Health Week next year? The 
cost of a limited amount of space in 
leading national magazines at that par- 
ticular time would be _ comparatively 
small.” Then, referring to C. E. Rickerd, 
insurance advertising agency man, who 
was to be heard that afternoon, Mr. 
Rowland suggested to the Conference: 
“Why not try to draft Mr. Rickerd to 
serve on a committee to study the possi- 
bilities of such a plan for next year? I 
think you would find that regardless of 
the possible effect of such an advertising 
program on the public, it would have a 
very beneficial and stimulating effect on 
your agents to be given this support.” 





BUSY CONVENTION CHAIRMEN 


The Conference delegates took their 
hats off to R. M. Rowland, National Cas- 
ualty, who served as chairman of the De- 
troit committee on arrangements; and 
O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers Life of 
Monmouth, who was at his best as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. Mr 
Rowland also gave a lead-off talk on 
Stimulating Production in the agency 
management session, which is reviewed 
in another column. 





Manual Revision 


(Continued from Page 38) 
the cost of the present Conference 
manual.” 

Acknowledgment was made of the help 
received from Miss C. T. O’Connell, un- 
derwriter, North American Accident, who 
has represented R. A. Woods of that 
company on the committee. Mr. Gordon 
said that many of Miss O’Connell’s ideas 
were incorporated in the report particu- 
larly with reference to the consolidation 
of listings as well as valuable suggestions 
concerning proper classification of occu- 
pations and the general plan of simplifi- 
cations. She also gave generously of 
her time in checking the new classifi- 
cations and listings. Valuable assistance 
was also received from Ray L. Hawkins 
of the Mutual Benefit H. & A. Associa- 
tion, and J. H. Thornburg, National 
Casualty. 

Serving with Mr. Gordon on the com- 
mittee were O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life; John M. Powell, Loyal Protective : 
R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, and 

T. O'Connell. 








Cc. E. RICKERD’S TALK 


“Selling Human Values” was the theme 


of an impressive talk given yesterday 
before the main convention by C. E. 
Rickerd, well known insurance adver- 


tising man who heads his own agency in 
Detroit. 
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Fast Work 


On Boulder Dam 


$50,000,000 Far West Project Expected to be Completed 
This Year; Has Been Profitable to Contractors; Part 
Played by Surety Companies 
By Guy LeRoy Stevick, 
Vice-President, Fidelity & Deposit, San Francisco 


The Boulder Dam made the daily news- 
paper front pages a few weeks ago when 
tt became known that tt will be entirely 
completed during the present year, almost 
two years ahead of the required time, and 
if all goes well, with little or no loss to its 
sureties. One of the largest projects of its 
kind ever to be attempted ($50,000,000 
total cost) the large part the surety com- 
pantie s have played tn tts erection is given 
in detail in the following article by Gu 
LeRoy Stevick, well known vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit in San Francisco 
Mr. Stevick took the leading part in the 
execution of the $5,000,000 surety bond re- 
quired on the project by the United States 
Government 


Boulder Dam was originally called 
Hoover Dam because Secretary of Com- 
merce, and afterwards President Hoover 
was chiefly responsible for the adoption 
of a construction program of which this 
dam is the leading feature. Subsequent 
political events resulted in the present 
Secretary of the Interior changing the 
name to Boulder Dam. This dam is lo- 
cated in the Black Canyon of the Color- 
ado between Arizona and Nevada, near 
Las Vegas, Nevada. It is almost com- 
pleted and is the highest dam with the 
greatest storage capacity, requiring for 
its construction the largest amount of 
mass concrete ever used in the world. 
It is a work of large cost, $50,000,000, and 
it is the heart of a water and power 
development costing directly over $300,- 
000,000, and with its related enterprises a 
very much greater sum. 

The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, which is dependent 
upon the Boulder Dam has authorized 
and partially issued $220,000,000 of bonds 
for the construction of its water plant. 
These bonds are a lien upon all the prop- 
erty in southern California including the 
city of Los Angeles. 

The dam is now constructed to its full 
height, something over 700 ft. and with 
its power houses and appurtenances will 
be entirely completed during the present 
year, almost two years ahead of the re- 
quired time. 

Like all works which are done effici- 
ently and promptly it has been profitable 
to the contractors and will be very profit- 
able to the power and water users of the 
Pacific Coast. It is an instance of the 
creation of new power and wealth from 
resources which have lain dormant since 
the beginning of time. 

Meeting Early Difficulties 

When the Government asked for bids 
in the construction of this dam two diffi- 
culties were encountered: first, that no 
contracting firm, at least in the West, 
kad enough quick assets to finance a 
$50,000,000 contract, and second, that a 
combination of all of the surety com- 
panies in existence did not have sufficient 
bonding capacity to furnish a bond of the 
size customarily furnished under govern- 
ment contracts. These difficulties were 
met by a combination of six of the larg- 
est contracting firms doing business in 
the West and by getting the Govern- 


ment to reduce the size of the bond to 
$5,000,000. 
It was estimated that it would tak: 


$5,000,000 cash capital at least, and possi 
bly $8,000,000, properly to finance th 
work At the usual contract rate of 
premium the cost of the bond for fiv: 
years, the estimated period of construc 
tion, would be about $1,800,000, and the 
general agent’s commission on a premium 
of that size would be over $500,000. To 
stick to these costs would mean that it 
would be cheaper for the contractors to 


GUY LEROY STEVICK 


put up cash collateral with the Govern- 


ment than to hire suretyship. Over and 
above this cash collateral there would 
still have to be provided at least $5,000,- 
000 for financing. This situation was met 
by the Towner Rating Bureau taking a 
new position in suretyship and fixing a 
rate of $16.87%4 per thousand of contract 
price, for the entire term of the bond. 
Thus a premium of about $900,000 was 
fixed, which is just about one-half of the 
usual manual rate and this reduction in 
the premium was made conditioned upon 
a smaller commission cost. 

Even with the foregoing conditions it 
was found impossible to get the required 
suretyship. So in order to get started on 
this great work, which was much needed 
at the time, further conditions of safety 
to the surety and of limitation of expense 
were necessary. 

No agent or broker had anything to 
do with the procuring of the bond which 
was applied for by the contractors direct- 
ly to the surety companies. This resulted 
in two conditions of further protection to 
the sureties: first, that the $5,000,000 
financing fund should be delivered to the 
sureties together also with all future esti- 
mates on the work, and the sureties in 
turn would give to the contractors a re- 





volving or working fund of $500,000 with 
an agreement that as the working fund 
was expended and statement made to the 
sureties to that effect, the revolving fund 
would be replenished. 

Second, inasmuch as this plan contem- 
plated an active supervision by the co- 
sureties at considerable expense, 5% of 
the premium was set aside for such ex- 
pense. Upon these conditions the bond 
was written and the contract has been 
practically performed. 

Seen As Sound Underwriting Basis 

Another condition of the underwriting 
was that all of the companies who partic- 
ipated in this bond should be regarded as 
originating companies and that each 
company should have the right to treat 
the payment of commission to its agent 
or its broker as it might see fit. 

This method of strengthening large 
contracts where a combination of capital 
is required has been followed in many 
contracts and has been the basis of suc- 
cessful underwriting and successful co- 
operation between contractors and 
sureties. Upon it has been based many 
of the contract bonds for the Metropoli- 
tan Water District. That it is a sound 
basis for underwriting has been proven 
by the fact that over $150,000,000 of pub- 
lic work which has been underwritten 
during the last four years on substanti- 
ally similar terms has not had a single 
loss. The Government has had its work 
done quickly and efficiently. The con- 
tractors have made profits and the sur- 
eties have had no losses. 

The old complaint of contractors that 
the surety companies were writing bonds 
for irresponsible contractors has been 
largely eliminated and if the plan estab- 
lished in the Boulder Dam bond were 
followed generally in large contracts, it 
would be possible to substantially reduce 
the premium rate. In fact, the premium 
rate on public work contracts of any sub- 
stantial size has been reduced about 50%. 
Cooperation between contractors and the 
surety, open covenants openly arrived at, 
certified public accountants’ reports of 
financial conditions instead of statements 
made by the contractors’ bookkeeper, 
close relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the contractors and sureties, 
and a fair division of the business by 
cosureties or reinsurers has brought 
about a safer and more satisfactory con- 
dition of suretyship underwriting of con- 
tract bonds than previously existed. 


GETS SAN FRANCISCO POST 

Wm. E. Shiels, Jr., son of the casualty 
insurance manager in the Los Angeles 
branch of the Travelers and formerly 
connected with that office, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity at San Francisco. 





MAY RUN FOR SHERIFF 
Joseph Bohn, local agent in Buffalo, 
N. Y., is being mentioned for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for sheriff of Erie 
County, in which that city is located. 
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Standard S. & C. Gets 
E. S. Cowles & Son 


AS CONNECTICUT MANAGERS 
40-Year Old Hartford Firm to Handle 
Underwriting, Claims and Inspec. 
tions Throughout State 
The long established and_ prominent 
agency firm of E. S. Cowles & Son of 
Hartford has been selected by the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty as its managers 
for the entire state effective June 1 with 
headquarters at 125 Trumbull Street, 
Hartford. Supervision over all under- 
writing, claims and inspection service of 
the company in that state will be vested 
in E. S. Cowles & Son. This change 
necessitates the closing of the Standard 

S. & C. office at New Haven. 

The office of E. S. Cowles & Son js 
more than forty years old, having been 
established in 1892 by E. S. Cowles. He 
was joined by his son, Edwin S. Cowles, 
Jr., in 1918, who has supervised the field 
work for the office for the past fifteen 
years. 

Samuel J. Putnam, who was admitted 
as a special partner in the firm in April 
of this year, has been actively engaged 
in agency work in Connecticut for the 
past eighteen years, latterly as Connec- 
ticut manager of the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty but more recently as Connecticut 
manager for the Fidelity & Casualty. 

The claim department will be managed 
by Oscar R. Girard, who has had several 
vears’ claim work with the Maryland 
Casualty and the Continental Casualty on 
the Pacific Coast but who more recently 
has been engaged in field work for the 
Continental and National Casualty com- 
panies working out of the New England 
office of those companies at Hartford. 


BEHA’S DAUGHTER GRADUATES 


Wins Highest Honors in Her Class; Bu- 
reau Manager’s Son to Be Junior 
at Williams College 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, slipped away from 
business for a few hours one day last 
week to attend the graduation of his 
daughter, Katharine R., from the Acad- 
emv of the Sacred Heart, 91st Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York. What es- 
pecially pleased Mr. Beha was the fact 
that his daughter won highest honors in 
her class of twenty including the laurels 
for debating. As pretty as she is bright, 
young Miss Beha will be seventeen years 
old next month. She plans to enter col 

lege in the fall. 

Mr. Beha’s son, James J., who will be 
nineteen years old in October, has just 
finished his sophomore year at Williams 
College and he has a legal career mappe 
out for him upon his completion of col- 
legiate and law school work. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 23) 
tional feature in France, little was done 
to convict the criminals. Today condi- 
tions have changed completely, there is 
iittle confidence in the stability of the 





franc; most prices did not come dow! 
as expected ; the cost of living remained 
on its very high level and every 

once more preferred tangible srapel 
of any kind to the so frequently elusive 
banknotes. As a consequence at this 
moment losses are below normal; in fath 


throughout Europe the fire business or 
last winter has been exceptionally & 
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| This is the man who drove with skill, 
But skidded and slued on a slippery hill. 





This is the man who drove with skill, 
Bur skidded and siued on a slippery hill, 





The whole thing happened ine flash, 
For although the man drove with care and skill, 
He skidded and slued on the slippery hill, 





This is the car he anh pS smashed. . 
f Its motor 1s wrecked, its body gathed. 

} So.new and shiny « minute before, 

And now just a pile of junk—no more. 
For skids are bad on a slippery hill 

And they happen even to drivers of skill. 





2 





‘This is. che process-server. “See? - 

It's a suit for injury, 

"Cause you hit that guy and burt him bad. 
Ir’ probably take all you ever had.” 
(For collision damages often mount 





These are the twelve good men and true, 
The stern, implacable jury who 
Heard the evidence, all of it, 

And their verdict went to the man who was hit. 
He had been hurt, his car had been wrecked. 
Didn't he have a right to coflect? : 
So they voted against the man of skill 

Whose car had a skid on the slippery bill, 
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This is the judgment the court decreed~ 

Med wey a a oa a 

kk aia meme ey, 
the injuries. _ 

How will be pay it? He hasn't emuch— 

scattered bonds and such. 





So why nor do what this driver did, 
‘This skilful man who had the skid? 




















the Rockies and bedtime atone ncredihle to him—how coold anyone get there 
en a worried tourist walked overnight? 
ph office and had the ope Rut carly the next morning a stranger appeared 
sack cast at hes hotel. He gut the facts on the case, made « 
a Cat Here Stop What Wilt I few telephone catis, then tarned to the tourist 
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W170 28 hour this explorer wil 
bead bis expediqun upstream sto 
he unknown jungle 


He wil! mect maay « hardshep and 
face many a danger. Agaiost him will 
be arrayed the hostile forces of man 
and And 


nar. 
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National Geographic Magazine March 1935 


ANOTHER helpful way in which 
The Travelers is endeavoring to 
aid its representatives build their 
Automobile Insurance accounts. 
These and other advertisements 
help present the facts which lead 


to sales. 








THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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The A‘tna Life Insurance Company, in announcing its new policy 


to its field organization, makes a definite and distinctive contri- 


bution to life insurance. That this modern and versatile 


policy is geared to present conditions is reflected in the enthust- 


astic and happy reception A‘tna Life representatives have given it. 
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